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MORE than Half 

a Million American 

Families read The Youth’s 
Companion every week because 
they have found it “worth while” 

















The Volume for 1910 would cost $30 if printed in 
book form. Each week’s issue will be crowded with 
the reading that delights every member of the family. 


For 1910—50 Star Articles by Famous Men and 
Women, 250 Stories, 1000 Up-to-Date Notes on Current 
Events, etc., 2000 One-Minute Stories will be printed. 


Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out 
and sends this slip (or the name of this pub- 
lication) with $1.75 for .he 52 issues of The 


Youth’s Companion for 1910 will receive 
All the issues for the remaining weeks of 1909, 
including the Thanksgiving and Christmas 


N Numbers. 
e The Companion’s _ Venetian” Calendar for 


1910, lithographed in 13 colors and gold. 
Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks 


1910 of 1910—a treasury of the best reading for all 
the family. PX 24 


Illustrated Prospectus and Specimen Coptes sent upon request, 
THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Bodielome Company 


wants you to try a full-sized one dollar box of Bodi-Tone at its risk 
and expense, so that you will get acquainted with this new scientific 
medicinal combination, which is going to become the foremost medi- 
cine used by the American People. We want you to send us the 
Bodi-Tone Coupon printed in this announcement, giving us your 
full name and address, and the one dollar box of Bodi-Tone will be 
sent to you by next post, without a penny for you to pay unless it 
TONES ALL YOUR BODY. 


IBodi- Tome 


is just what its name means—A TONE FOR ALL THE BODY and 
we want you to try it and see what it will do for YOUR body. Bodi- 
Tone is a little round tablet that is taken three times every day, either 
before or after meals, whichever the user prefers, Each $1.00 box 
contains seventy-five Bodi-Tones, enough for twenty-five days 
continuous use, and we send you the full box without a penny in 
advance, so that you can try it and learn what it is, so you can learn 
how easy and simple it is to take, so you can learn how it works 
in the body, how it helps nature to tone every organ in the body. 


IBodlic I ome 


is a new remedy, but the ingredients which compose it are as old as 
the science of medicine itself. Its composition is not secret. Every 
one of the twelve valuable ingredients which go to make up Bodi- 
Tone are well known io all doctors of all schon!s; each has a well 
defined, well known and thoroughly established place in the realm of 
medicine, each has its own well known work to do in the body and 
each is prescribed by physicians every day in the year. Among the 
ingredients which compose Bodi-Tone are Iron, for the Blood, 
Phosphate, to help tone-the Nerves, Lithia for the Kidneys, Gentian 
for the Stomach, Chinese Rhubarb for the Liver, Cascara, which 
restores tone to the Bowels and Intestines, and Peruvian Bark for the 
General System. We claim no credit for these ingredients, each of 
which has its own well-deserved place in the Materia Medicas of all 
the civilized world and are recommended by all modern medical 
writers and teachers—we simply claim credit for the manner in which 
they are combined, for the proportions used, for the remedy—Bodi- 
Tone, which they make and which we want to send you immediately, 
as soon as you write for it, so you can try it and learn how it acts. 


Bodie Tome 


is no new-fangled, secret, mysterious, ‘‘discovered by accident,’ 
Egyptian, Indian, Chinese, Shaker or Quaker remedy. It depends 
upon no superstition or romantic story to make people believe in its 
efficacy. It is the scientific prescription of well known and competent 
doctors and chemists, and is compounded in one of the largest and 
best known pharmaceutical laboratories in the United States. It was 
conceived with the purpose, which we announce to all the world, to 
give the people a pure and safe household and home medicine, one 
that has medical authority behind it, one that doctors could sanction 
and approve, one whose composition could be boldly proclaimed and 
being all this, it is destined to become the foremost proprietary medi- 
cine of the century, a genuine pure food and drug medicine, 


IBodi- tome 


though a scientific medicinal combination, is prepared from such 
remedies which the common people as well as the Doctors KNOW 
TO BE GOOD, which they can place confidence in, which they 
know they can safely use, and most of all, is composed of things 
which make it A GOOD REMEDY. It is*right all through, from 
the first to the twelfth ingredient, a remedy that knows its work in 
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the body and does it in a way that satisfies the body-owner. Itisa 
pure remedy, that all the family, young and old, can use. It contains 
no poisonous drugs, it contains no harmful drugs, it contains nothing 
that we are ashamed to tell all the world, it contains no ingredient 
that your own family doctor will not endorse and say is a good thing. 
It does not depend on drugging the body. It does not kill pain with 
opium or morphine. It does not excite the body with alcohol, but it 
tones the body with the remedies which nature intended to tone the 
body, or that power would not have been iven to them. 


IBoOdlhie I ome 


offers its valuable services to you right now, right from this page, if 
you are sick, if you need medicinal help, if your body is not in right, 
natural and normal tone. That is what Bodi-Tone is for—TO HELP 
NATURE RESTORE TONE TO THE BODY, to help nature 
restore normal health, energy, vigor, strength and weight. If there 
is anything wrong with your Stomach, Bodi-Tone helps to tone the 
Stomach, helps to set the wrong right. If'there is anything wrong 
with your Kidneys, Bodi-Tone helps to restore tone to the Kidneys, 
helps to set them right. If there is anything wrong with your Blood, 
your Liver, your Bowels or your General System, the ingredients 
in Bodi-Tone, which areeendowed by nature with a special action in 
these parts, go right to work and keep on working day after day, 
exerting always a well understood, definite action that produces 
general results of the kind sufferers appreciate. If you have Rheu- 
matism, Bodi-Tone, a splendid eliminant, helps to eliminate the Uric 
Acid from the system while it restores tone to the Kidneys, Stomach 
and Blood, thereby exerting a continual anti-rheumatic effect which 
makes it hard for rheumatism to obtain or retain a foothold in the 
system. Bodi-Tone should be used by all women suffering from 
any of the various Female Ailments, for its toning properties are 
especially valuable in such ailments. 


Bodli= Tome 


is especially urged for all chronic sufferers, who have tried honest, 
reputable physicians at home and elsewhere without getting the relief 
and permanent benefit desired. If your local doctor is doing you no 
real good, if you have given him a real and honest chance to do 
what he can and the medical combinations he has used have failed, 
then give THIS SCIENTIFIC, MODERN COMBINATION of 
old-time remedies a chance to show what it can do for you. 


A Trial of Bodi-Tome 


is yours for the asking. You need not send any money—do not 
send any stamps. The Bodi-Tone Company wants to spend every 
penny of the trial’s cost, wants to send the medicine to you, wants 
you to give it a trial for a full period of twenty-five days before you § 
payapenny. Simply fill out the Bodi-Tone Coupon and let Bodi- 
Tone do its work for you. But do it immediately, as the quicker you 
begin, the quicker its good results should be evident in your body. 


Bodi-lone Coupom 


Clipped from Green’s Fruit Grower. 
BODI-TONE COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLS. 

I have just read the Bodi-Tone Announcement offering a $1.00 box of Bodi- 
Tone on twenty-five days trial. Please send me a box by return mail, postage 
prepaid. I promise to give it a good trial and to pay $1.00 if I find I am benefited 
at the end of twenty-five days. If it does not help me I will not pay one penny and 
will owe you nothing. Send the box of bodi-Tone to the following address: 


Name 





Town 





_St. or R. F. D. 





State 





Bodi-lone Company, - Chicago, Ills. 
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Commercial Orchard Management 


D. E. Bingham and Others Before Wisconsin Horticultural Society. 


For the First Five Years.—The man- 
agement of a commercial orchard for 
the’ first five years will differ. Methods 
of cultivation will differ» with regard to 
location. If your orchard is on hilly 
land where the possibilities are of con- 
siderable washing, I would not advise 
cultivation as if it were situated on 
level land. 

The orchard should be started a year 
before planting, getting the ground in 
good condition, planting a hoed crop so 
that the ground will get thorough culti- 
vation. The object to be attained is to 
get the ground in such a condition that 
the trees will grow vigorously from the 
start. Plant as early in the spring as 
you possibly can, give good cuitivation 
all summer. 

We cannot all afford to cultivate this 
orchard without any cropping, so we 
rotate as much as we can and grow as 
many of the legumes as we can. We 
crop this commercial orchard for ten 
years. 

Watch your young trees. If they are 
making too much wood in one season, 
are growing too rapidly, put this 
orchard into clover crop one year; as 
soon as a crop is cut turn under and 
put in another crop of clover; follow 
this with a crop of potatoes, beans and 
peas. Seek to keep the soil full of 
humus. The second crop of clover 
should be turned under, if you follow 
the rotation of potatoes, etc. 

For cover crops use oats or peas. 
Prune and spray the young orchard 
once a year at least. If you have no 
crop of fruit, it is no reason why you 
should not spray as thoroughly as 
though you expected a crop of fruit. 
Spray to protect the foliage, for in a 
good healthy foliage we have the life 
of the tree. 

In regard to cultivation, a disc har- 
row will do good work. If you use a 
plow, plow very shallow, a gang-plow 
is good, plow just enough to turn under 
the cover crop. 

For the Second Five Years.—J. S. 
Palmer said before the Wisconsin State 
Society: The young commercial orchard 
having received during its first five 
years good cultivation has made vigor- 
ous growth. Now it should be large 
enough to begin business. The four 
cardinal principles of good orchard 
management are pruning, spraying, 
cultivation and _ fertilizing. Late in 
March or early in April go over the 
orchard and remove all sap sprouts and 
unshapely branches, always holding the 
balance of the tree a little to the south- 
west. It is usually better to endure an 
unsightly or mis-shapen branch if large 
than to remove it, as great injury to the 
tree may result by very severe prun- 
ing, in fact most severe pruning should 
be done before the fifth year. Always 
cover all large wounds with wax or 
paint. When pruning wherever large 
limbs form crotches liable to split, the 
danger may be obviated in great meas- 
ure by intertwining twigs, thus forming 
a living brace. If this important matter 
were more often attended to in time 
many valuable trees might be saved 
that otherwise split down with the load 
of apples when fruiting really begins. 

Spray just as green leaves begin to 
show with bordeaux mixture 5-5-30, 
with 3 lbs. arsenate of lead added to 
each 50 gal. of mixture, then after the 
blossoms fall, spray again, using same 
quantity of arsenate of lead with bor- 
-deaux 3-3-50, and again about ten 
days later with the same. 

Cultivation and Care of Orchard. 


Plow and cultivate thoroughly in 
early spring and continue cultivation 
until June when oats may be sowed 
about 1% bus. per acre with six quarts 
medium clover seed. Care should be 
exercised in plowing to cause as little 
injury to the trees as possible. Use a 
slow steady team with low hame 
harness and short whiffle trees and do 
not plow too deep near the trees. In 
fact surface cultivation is all that is 
‘required. The spring tooth and list 
harrows are the best implements for 
orchard use and most cultivation can 
be done with them. When the oats are 
about ready to head, mow, allowing the 
crop to remain for a mulch, thus in- 


suring a good growth of clover. This 
will complete the cultivation for this 
season. This treatment wiil check the 
growth and start the development of 
fruit buds. The next season spraying 
should be attended to as before and no 
cultivation will be necessary. When the 
clover is beginning to blossom it should 
be cut and if abundance of barnyard 
manure is at hand to maintain the fer- 


row strip between the rows, reseeding 
to clover as often as necessary to keep 
eut June grass, timothy and other un- 
desirable growth. Keep all stock out 
of the orchard with the possible excep- 
tion of sheep which may be allowed at 
certain times to clean up all waste after 
picking and also in June to destroy the 
small apples and incidentally the young 
worms therein. Poultry are beneficial 
in the orchard at all times and a great 
aid in keeping insects in check. 

The time has passed when we could 
set a few apple trees in an out of the 
way place, let nature take its course and 
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tility there may be no objection to re- 
moving this crop for hay, but otherwise 
it should remain on the ground. A 
second cutting will be necessary just 
before its time to pick the apples, 
which may also remain. 

The next season plow and cultivate 
in spring. When the oats and clover 
treatment may be repeated as before. 
In a climate subject to excessive heat 
and drouth in late .summer and fall 
we should conserve moisture as much 
as possible through this season and I 
know of no better way than to keep 
the ground well covered with clover. 

Heavy manuring may be done at any 
time except perhaps in September when 
such treatment may cause a late growth 
of wood which failing to ripen would be 
liable to injury by winter killing. Plow- 
ing late in October or November may 
sometimes be beneficial in destroying 
the larvae of the apple gouger and 
many other insects and seldom causes 
injury by freezing. Some of our best 
orchard ground is so hilly as to make 
continual plowing impracticable. Where 
this is the case mulching may be re- 
sorted to and very good results have 
been obtained by continued mulching. 
But if possible plow even if only a nar- 


get apples. Apple growing at present 
is a thorough going business proposition 
and like every other crop grown from 
the soil we cannot get a satisfactory 
result without intelligent effort on our 
part. 

Mr. Bingham said: We do not seed 
down the orchard to get it into bearing. 
We do the reverse. We like to cultivate 
our orchards to make them bear; we 
find an orchard in sod will not produce 
apples, but we give those orchards a 
little cultivation, and the first year after 
we start cultivation we notice our re- 
sults, we notice a difference in the 
foliage, a difference in the growth of 
the tree, the health of the tree, it is so 
complete a change from a tree with lit- 
tle small foliage to one of vigorous 
healthy foliage, that the man that sees 
those things never would allow an 
orchard in our section of the country 
to go back into sod. That has been 
demonstrated fully. The largest apple 
that I could get in that orchard under 
the sod system was six ounces, this 
year, with but one year’s cultivation— 
that orchard was plowed last fall, a 
year ago, and cultivated this summer, 
clean culture, a crop of oats, a cover 
crop, and this year, the same trees pro- 


duced apples of eighteen ounces. The 
fruit buds were weak and small, and the 
foliage was very small, this year the 
foliage on the Northwestern was al- 
most as large as your hand, perfectly 
green and healthy. 

After the Tenth Year.—Prof. Sand- 
sten: The best thing when it is ten 
years old is pruning, and when the 
pruning is done, I advise you not to use 
a hatchet or a crosscut saw. I prefer 
to prune before the sap flows, although 
a little after the sap has started is all 
right. I would spray every year, re- 
gardless of the crop prospect. I would 
make the first spraying before the buds 
begin to swell, or about the time the 
buds begin to swell. I would use about 
two to three pounds of copper sulphate 
and the same amount of lime to the 
50 gallons of water. We do not believe 
in using more than 3 pounds of copper 
sulphate, because we have found that 
3 pounds of copper sulphate is suf- 
ficient to prevent the fungous diseases 
from getting a start. Now, the apple 
scab spores light on the buds and if we 
do not spray, these spores will start to 
develop as soon as the buds expand, 
so you want to cover the buds with the 
spray to prevent the spores from germ- 
inating. Bear in mind that the spore 
is just the same as the seed. Then when 
the buds are about to open, we give 
the second application, and we use the 
Same mixture. The third application 
we apply when the petals of the blos- 
soms have fallen. We use the same 
mixture but to it we add from two to 
three pounds of arsenate of lead; this 
is to get the first brood of the codling 
moth. Now, the only reason for put- 
ting the lime in for the first two spray- 
ings is to indicate where you have been 
spraying. We spray at least once more, 
using the same mixture of 3-3, togeth- 
er with arsenate of lead, or we use 
the 4 and 6 formula (4 of copper sul- 
phate and 6 of lime). I do not believe 
in the 5-5 formula, our lime is not 
pure lime, and for that reason 5 pounds 
of our lime will hardly ever neutralize 
5 pounds of copper sulphate and an 
injury is done to the foliage and fruit. 

Spraying and Cropping. 

After the spraying is done comes the 
question of cultivation. I would lay 
down as a general rule that an orchard 
should be cultivated and then we will 
modify this rule to meet the conditions 
of the individual grower and that is the 
only rule you can lay down. We have 
a portion of our orchard at the Experi- 
ment Station that has been in sod for 
a number of years. Of course it is 
rather steep, but let me tell you that 
anyone can go into that orchard at 
fruiting time and see the difference, not 
only in the vigor and health of the 
trees, but in the amount and quality of 
the fruit on the trees, and I do not 
care what the advocates of sod orchards 
may say or do I will stick to thorough 
cultivation and I think every progres- 
sive, up-to-date, successful fruit grower 
will do the same. 

Mr. Bingham: I do not believe in 
sheep. They are all right, but I do 
not want them in the orchard. Give 
me the hog. He can get more grubs and 
insects than any other animal I know 
of, and he will do no damage, and then 
you have something to eat later. Do 
not let him do all the cultivation. 

The cover crops I would plant about 
the middle of July, and I sow oats. 
Clover is all right, but you want to look 
out, as otherwise you may get too much 
wood growth. You do not want to grow 
too much wood, you want to have fruit 
and as long as you have too much nitro- 
gen in your soil, you will have fine look- 
ing trees, good growers, but you will 
be minus the fruit. I do not believe 
in raising crops of clover, and turning 
them under; the average soil, on which 
we grow apples, has nitrogen in it, what 
we generally need is prosphoric acid 
and that you can apply accordingly. I 
should not keep on cultivating, if I 
found that the orchard was growing 
too rapidly, is producing too much 
wood, but should be inclined to seed it 
down for a year or two, only until the 
wood growth declines. I will tell you 
the reason for it. You know the tree 
has to get food supply in order to grow 
and if you have a covering on the 
ground of sod, the air and sun is shut 
out, there is no decomposition of the 
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materials in the soil, because the air 
cannot act upon it, the soil is stagnant, 
not aerated, and in such condition is 
not a fit home for the roots to live in, 
they have to have air like everything 
else that is alive. Further, sod orchards 
are more subject to droughts; an or- 
chard in cultivation will stand twice as 
much drought that a orchard sod will, 
and that means a great deal where we 
are subject to summer drought, and 
the droughts generally come in the sea- 
son when our fruit is growing, and so 
the fruit needs a large amount of mois- 
ture in order to develop the proper size. 
I do not know that I can enlarge upon 
this any more; I think the subject has 
been gone over quite fully from the in- 
fancy of the orchard up to old age, 





The Possibilities of Fruit Raising. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Arthur G. Symonds. 


It is said that fruit from the New 
England states has the finest flavor of 
any raised in this country. Apples 
from this section find ready markets 
in the south, the middle west, and in 
England and Germany. Good prices 
are always paid for No. 1 Baldwins 
and those who are industrious enough 
to raise them are well repaid for the 
labor involved. Fruit raising is fast 
becoming a special industry in New 
Hampshire where the soil is especially 
well adapted to that purpose. The 
worn out, rocky, or abandoned farms 
are fast being taken up and converted 
into money making fruit farms. 

The soil containing the elements most 
necessary for the rapid growth of ap- 
ple trees, in many cases needs no addi- 
tional fertilizer to stimulate the growth 
of the tree. When fertilizer is neces- 
sary that made by hens, cows, horses, 
and sheep is applied around the trees 
late in the fall or early in the spring. 

Usually the trees set out are pur- 
chased from a nursery house, but in 
some cases where the farm is consider- 
ably run out and many young apple 
trees have sprung up, these are trans- 
planted the proper distance apart and 
grafted to Baldwins. All the thrifty 
trees upon the place are also grafted 
and such trees will commence to bear 
from four to six years after the scions 
are set. Grafting by scions is the usual 
method employed. The young trees 
transplanted or the nursery stock plant- 
ed require eight to ten years to come 
into bearing. 

The only care the young trees re- 
quire for the first few years is to be 
pruned and fertilized once a year. If 
a rapid growth is desired plowing and 
cultivating the land around the trees 
helps materially to advance _ their 
growth. When the trees reach bearing 
condition they need to be sprayed with 
bordeaux mixture to free them from 
pests that injure the fruit. Scraping 
the old bark from old trees also helps 
to destroy injurious insects and en- 
hances the thrift of the trees. 

In this vicinity is a farm literally 
covered over with Red Macintosh ap- 
ple trees. The owner a number of 
years ago commenced to set out these 
trees along the stone walls bordering 
his farm and in rough and rocky places 
about the farm and the trees thrived 
so well under adverse treatment and 
conditions he continued to set them 
out until to-day his farm is one vast 
orchard. The Red Macintosh apple re- 
tails in the Boston market at five cents 
each or two for five or three for ten 
cents, so he has no difficulty in dis- 
posing of his apples at a commission 
house. He receives from $4 to $6 a 
barrel and it will not be but a few 
years bc fore his income will be enor- 
mous. 

A dozen cows are kept upon this 
farm, and the cream is sold, and the 
skimmed milk is fed to pigs which are 
put in a new enclosure each year in a 
rough pasture and allowed to root up 
and work the land. The apple trees 
are protected from the hogs by a stiff 
wire or board fence. The rooting up 
and stirring of the soil and the fer- 
tilizer of the hogs and cows, spread 
around the apple trees causes dark 
green luxuriant foliage and promotes 
rapid growth and great productivity 
of fruit. 

Another farm in a neighboring town 
has an orchard of 1000 trees, nearly all 
of the Baldwin variety, and it is not un- 
usual for a season’s crop to net the 
owner $5000. 

A prominent farmer who has de- 
voted nearly half of his life to dairying, 
has commenced to convert his farm 
into an apple orchard. In conjunc- 
tion with another farmer he ships his 
apples direct to Liverpool, doing away 
with the middleman, receiving the top 
notch price for his fruit. His annual 
crop now amounts to 200 to 500 bar- 
rels and with 2000 trees, three-fourths 
of which have not yet come into bear- 
ing, think of his income a few years 
hence! 

This farm is upon an eastern slope of 
a hill and is an ideal one for fruit. 


Apple trees coming up from seed of 
their own accord have been grafted 
and turned to profit. The elevation is 
high and is not reached by the heavy 
frosts until late in the season. The 
land about his orchard is occasionally 
plowed, lightly manured, and sowed 
down. Amongst the smaller trees a 
crop of corn or potatoes is raised the 
first season, and sowed to oats and grass 
the second season. Some of the old 
trees have had very little attention paid 
to them for years yet they continue to 
bear well. 

The largest apple farm in New Hamp- 
shire is located in Hillsboro county. 
Years ago the farm was considered al- 
most worthless, the land was so rocky 
and hard to work. The present owner, 
realizing the possibilities of raising 
apples upon this rock ribbed farm, 
purchased it for a song. Trees upon 
the place were grafted, others were 
set out, and year by year his orchard 
has grown until to-day his income from 
a season’s crop is $10,000. 

These apple trees are fertilized by 
hen manure and 10,000 hens are kept 
in 500 houses, A in shape, accommo- 
dating twenty hens each, scattered 
among the trees, over the farm. The 
number of hens were increased as the 
size of his orchard was enlarged and 
the two industries carried along to- 
gether. 


With Pears. 
By Elma Iona Locke. 

Baked Pears.—Peel, halve, and core 
the pears, place in an earthen dish with 
the cut side up, fill the cavities with 
sugar, sprinkle-with cinnamon, add one- 
fourth cup of water to each three pears, 
cover, and bake until soft, from one to 
three hours, as they are the better for 
a long baking. When done, drop a 
spoonful of meringue on each piece and 
brown slightly, or they may be served 
cold with a spoonful of whipped cream 
on each. 

Pear Tapioca Pudding.—Put one-half 
cup of tapioca in a double boiler and 
add three cups of cold water, cook until 
clear, sweeten and flavor. Peel and 
slice six or eight mellow pears, put in 
a buttered baking dish, pour the tapioca 
over them and bake until the pears are 
done. Serve cold with cream. 

Pear Puffs.—Sift together one pint 
of flour, two teaspoons of baking pow- 
der, one-half teaspoon of salt, and mix 
to a soft batter with sweet milk. Butter 
some baking cups and drop spoonful of 
batter in each, add a large spoonful 
of stewed and sweetened pears, then 
another spoonful of the batter, set the 
cups in a steamer, and steam for twenty 
minutes. Serve with preferred pudding 
sauce. 

Pear Salad.—Peel, halve and core 
ripe, mellow pears, and set in a cold 
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What these men have done others 
can do. There are plenty of vacant 
farms or farms that can be purchased 
reasonably in New England and other 
parts of the country adapted to fruit 
raising. Why allow the young man 
to leave the farm, drift to the city, and 
become a wage slave, dependent upon 
a corporation for a living? Why not 
show him the possibilities of fruit rais- 
ing and let him become an independent 
land owner and capitalist? The land 
is w ‘ting his arrival and the markets 
of the world are yawning for his ap- 
ple crop. Fruit raising means oppor- 
tunity to the young men and its pos- 
sibilities have never yet been fathomed. 
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Death of Our Esteemed Correspondent. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I 
enclose a clipping containing the sad 
news of the death of George Bancroft 
Griffith, of East Lempster, N. H., a 
writer for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

I knew him personally. His picture, 
on page 10 of the October Fruit Grower, 
is a good likeness. He has laid down 
his pen, but his writings will endure 
for many generations. 

I first met him at a Sunday School 
convention, of which he was the secre- 
tary. He was a Christian soldier and 
comrade of the G. A. R., and is now 
mustered out.—F. J. Tenney. 

“On May 25, 1863, Mr. Griffith en- 
listed in Co. A., ist regiment, N. H. 
volunteer artillery. Later on General 
Grant appointed him on the medical 
staff as steward in the hospital. He 
was discharged in Concord in Septem- 
ber, 1865. 

“Brother Griffith was a member of 
St. John Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of 
Portsmouth. He is also a member of 
the G. A. R. He was highly esteemed 
by all in these different organizations 
to which he belonged. He was a poet 
of no small rank. His poetry and prose 
writings had access to many of the 
leading journals and magazines of 
America.” 

His “Breezes from New Hampshire,” 
in Green’s Fruit Grower, have been 
widely read. 


The United States tariff law, recently 
passed, places hides, fence posts, 
kindling wood and works of art on the 
Free List. 








Sorting and barreling Niagara county, New York, apples. 








place. Make a dressing of the yolks 
of three eggs beaten very light, one 
teaspoon of sugar, one-half teaspoon 
of salt and one-fourth teaspoon of 
white ginger. Beat until thoroughly 
mixed, then add the juice of two lemons, 
pour it over the pears and set on ice 
for one hour before serving. 

Pear Custard.—Stew the pears until 
quite soft, press them through a sieve, 
and to one pint of the pulp add one cup 
of sugar, four well beaten eggs, one 
pint of sweet milk, flavor with nutmeg 
or lemon, and bake until set. 

Pear Chips.—Slice eight pounds of 
pears, four lemons, and one-half box of 
preserved ginger. Cover all with five 
pounds of sugar and let stand over 
night. Then simmer gently until tender 
and transparent. Seal up hot. 

Pickled Pears.—Three quarts of vine- 
gar, one pound of brown sugar, one- 
half cup of molasses. Put one oupce 
of whole cloves, one-half ounce each of 
allspice and cinnamon, and one table- 
spoon of ginger in a bag, and add. Cook 
five pounds of pears in this syrup until 
soft, then seal hot. 
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To clean gilt frames, wipe the frames 
gently with a piece of sponge dampened 
with spirits of wine or oil of turpentine, 
and allow them to dry themselves. 

A dash of lemon juice in plain water 
makes a cleansing tooth wash, not only 
removing the tartar, but sweetening 
the breath. 

The most successful way to mend 
broken china is the following formula: 
Powder a small quantity of lime and 
take the white of one egg and mix to- 
gether to a paste. Apply this quickly 
to the china to be mended, place the 
broken pieces together firmly, and they 
will become set and strong. It is un- 
usual when china breaks in the same 
place again after being mended with 
this paste. 

Not every housekeeper knows that a 
cupful of ripe olives added to the beef 
stew just before it is taken up is an im- 
provement to a common dish. A dash 
of paprika and a little minced parsley 
should also go in. 

Fruit used as a centrepiece is very 
handsome when dipped first into white 
of egg, lightly beaten, then in granu- 
lated sugar. Dry on a sieve and serve 
very cold on a bed of grape leaves. 
Grapes, plums and berries are the most 
adapted to this form of serving. Ap- 
ples and peaches are best left with 
their blushing cheeks unadorned. 


The Humor That was Dr. Hale’s. 


When the ship of that grand old 
man, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, crossed 
the bar recently, bound:-for the Great 
Port beyond the skies, eulogy and 
tribute of every description, save one, 
was paid him in two hemispheres. That 
one, which somehow or other was over- 
looked, should have dealt generously 
with the delightful sense of humor that 
was his. For, to us at any rate, this 
was one of Dr. Hale’s “long suits,’’ says 
“Human Life.” 

Moreover, we hold that the world can 
get a better idea of the “great ones” 
from their playful moments than from 
the profeund. And so, for our own 
pleasure, and perhaps for those whose 
eyes chance to run down these columns, 
we have picked up here and there a few 
witticisms made by the man who won 
fame in many fields, but principally 
through his authorship of the _ book, 
“The Man Without a Country.’ We give 
them disconnectedly below: 

The famous literary society of New 
York, the Aldine Association, gave a 
dinner in his honor some years ago. 
At it he remarked: “I always accept 
the Aldine Club’s invitations with great 
pleasure. You have asked me twice in 
eighty years.” 

Some one in quandary of trouble one 
day, asked him what the proper thing 
was in regard to accepting invitations, 
to which he replied, “Accept every in- 
vitation, say just what you please, and 
leave town by the next train.” 

A saying that he constantly used was 
that his idea of an efficient committee 
was one which consisted of three per- 
sons, one of whom should be in bed 
with chronic illness, another should be 
absent in Europe, and he himself should 
be the third. 

To him is attributed the famous story 
that as Chaplain of the United States 
Senate he didn’t get up every day to 
pray for the Senators; he just took one 
look at them, and then prayed for his 
country. 

Once he visited a village school, and 
received the compliment of his life when 
a little girl came up after the exercises 
and asked him, ‘‘Are you George Wash- 
ington?” Considering Dr. Hale’s age, 
his benign and venerable countenance, 
the young lady was hardly to be blamed. 

To one of the Boston papers belongs 
the credit of this anecdote: “Dr. Hale 
and the late Bishop Huntington, of 
New York, were fast friends. The lat- 
ter had been a Unitarian, and his shift 
caused a sensation. The Episcopalians 
have saints assigned to the various 
days in the year. When an Episco- 
palian minister writes a letter on any 
day for which there is a saint, he al- 
ways writes the name of the saint at 
the close of the letter instead of the 
date. Bishop Huntington learned all 
of these things quickly and began to 
practice them at once. The first time 
he had occasion to write to his old 
friend, Dr. Hale, after joining the 
church, he used the regulation method 
of closing his letter, placing “St. Mich- 
ael’s Day” after his signature. A reply 
from the doctor came, and after his 
name he had written in a full, round 
hand, ‘‘Wash Day.” 

We conclude with a clever little re- 
joinder he made on one occasion when 
asked which of his lectures he consid- 
ered the best. ‘“‘A new one I have just 
written on sleep, to be illustrated by 
the audience.’’ Which, of course, was 
base slander on himself, for the head of 
not even the most torpid-livered person 
present ever went a-nodding while Dr. 
Hale was speaking. 





Cultivate the Orchard. 

“The young orchard should be culti- 
vated,” says State Zoologist Surface, of 
Pa., “but not with grain or grass crops. 
Corn, potatoes, beans, or other vege- 
tables, well cultivated, are ideal for a 
young orchard. The ground should 
be stirred every two or three weeks 
until the middle of August. In going 
through the orchard with the harrow, 
care should be taken not to injure, 
bruise, or ‘bark’ the trees. To avoid 
this the horses ought to be muzzled 
and the outside portions of traces and 
whiffletlees padded.” 

In going through young orchards 
early in the season, for the purpose of 
demonstrating pruning, Prof. 
found many cases of trees which had 
been seriously damaged through being 
grazed by whiffietrees, or struck or 
bitten by the horses. In going through 
the orchard rub off all unnecessary 
sprouts. 





Plant this fall hardy trees, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries. 
Cover each plant with strawy manure. 
Then you will gain almost one year 
over the same things planted next 
spring. Do not plant roses, peaches or 
strawberries at the north in fall. 





Speaking of Australia, “Earth,” said 
he, “is here so kind that just tickle her 
with a hoe and she laughs with a har- 
vest.” 
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The Apple Question. 

The apple question is the greatest of 
all that concerns the fruit growers of 
America and it will always be so. In 
the centuries to come apples will be 
used more than any other fruit, as they 
are now, and the proportion may in- 
crease. It is an interesting thought as 
to what the future will reveal, not only 
in the industry in general, but what will 
be the popular varieties then and their 
character. It is to be hoped that there 
will be as much improvement as there 
has been within the last century or two, 
but it is probable that our descendants 
“of the third and fourth generations,” 
at least, will eat Northern Spy, Spitzen- 
berg, Winesap, Jonathan, Grimes, Jef- 
feris and some others that we prize 
to-day. 

When we think of the vast territory 
over which the apple is grown in North 
America and the number and range of 
the varieties that succeed and fail, here 
and there, as the case may be, we may 
well be astonished. From ocean to 
ocean and from north of the Great 
Lakes nearly to the ilf of Mexico the 
apple is our most } pular fruit. We 
may tire of peache: grapes, - oranges, 
pineapples and man, other kinds, but 
never of good apples. I have often been 
where all these and many more were 
to be had in abundance, but whatever 
might cloy the appetite the apple was 
always welcome. 

But the various conditions under 
which apple orchards flourish or fail 
and the behavior of the varieties is what 
most concerns the practical grower. 
Aside from the question of what best 
suits the home folks, and which is real- 
ly the most important of all fruit ques- 
tions to those who live in the country, 
is, how can the most money be made 
by the apple grower? All cannot live 
at one place and it is well that there 
is no need to do so nor is it required 
to all grow the same varieties. The 
country people should first provide their 
own homes with an abundance of ap- 
ples and then they have both the duty 
and privilege of satisfying the wants of 
those who inhabit the towns and cities, 
and also those who live in many sec- 
tions where apples do not succeed. 
There is, or should be, more than mere 
money making in commercial fruit 
growing. There should be not only 
financial profit to the grower, but pleas- 
ure in the consciousness of having given 
value received and satisfied the con- 
sumer in every way. Indeed, that is 
good business, for a satisfied customer 
is the best advertisement possible. 


One of the most important features 
of commercial apple growing is to pro- 
duce fruit that is attractive in appear- 
ance. The average customer buys large- 
ly with his eyes and does not give the 
attention to quality that is deserved. 
There should be an honest and persis- 
tent attempt on the part of the grower 
to give both good quality and good 
looks. Fortunately, there are varieties 
that combine these two prime features. 
And this brings us to one of the most 
vigorously contested points in our ap- 
ple culture—the comparison between 
eastern and western opportunities and 
the character of the fruit. 

The conditions of climate are so dif- 
ferent that there is no wonder that 
comparisons are drawn and that there 
is room for it. Taking the Rocky 
Mountains as the dividing line there are 
two great regions that are as diverse in 
their conditions as they are separated 
geographically. Apple growing is very 
recent on the Pacific side, compared 
with that of the eastern states. Orchards 
have grown to old age and died before 
the apple industry was known on the 
Pacific slope. The whole business de- 
pends on the fickleness of the seasons 
in all the territory from the mountains 
eastward, except in a few rare cases, 
but to the westward the irrigation al- 
most eliminates the question of climatic 
conditions. In a few sections of the 
far west there is rainfall sufficient for 
producing apples, but about all that are 
grown there are the direct result of 
irrigation. And they have made a mark 
in the apple world not soon to be for- 
gotten. Western apples have really set 
the standard and the question with the 
eastern growers is, how they are to 
meet it in the markets of the world. 
The beauty of the apples of the west is 
famous. This is accounted for by the 
clear and dry air and the long days 
of. sunshine that are common there. 


It is not generally understood that the 
summer days of Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia are longer by 


- several hours than those of Virginia 


and New York and that the de- 
velopment of the plant growth, 
which depends on the _ sunshine, is 
correspondingly greater in a_ given 
time. Those who have never seen these 
apples can have but a faint idea of 
their vigorous and often dainty color- 
ing. West of the Cascade range and 
on the islands of Puget Sound, where 
irrigation is not necessary, the apples 
are usually not so highly colored as 
those of the regions east of the Cas- 
cades, where irrigation is almost uni- 
versal. I have recently been over sev- 
eral of these larger islands and found 
the orchards to be small and usually 
not well cared for. There is not the 
stimulus to plant and push them that 
the growers have east of the Cascades, 
their pears, cherries and berries are of 
the highest excellence. 

As to the flavor of the western ap- 
ples, there is a general impression that 
ic is not equal to that of the eastern 
ones, even when the same varieties are 
considered. Now there are poorly 
flavored apples in all sections and those 
of the Pacific coast are not an excep- 
tion, neither are they exceptionally bad. 
Those that have been grown in orchards 
that have been over irrigated are often 
stimulated to unnatural growth and are 
lacking in high flavor, and the same is 
true of those that have not had water 
enough and are small and lacking in 
development. Nature has her balance 
and it should be maintained reasonably 
near the standard to get the best re- 
sults. I have tasted very badly flavored 
apples in the central and eastern states 
from these same causes, especially the 
latter one. Generally speaking, there 
may be something in favor of the ap- 
ples from the northeastern states and 
Canada, but it is more than offset by 
better color and size of the apples from 
the northwest. And I will say further, 
that I have eaten many apples from the 
latter region that were as weil flavored 
as any that I ever ate from New Eng- 
land or Ontario. But in the matter of 
color and size I do not think the east- 
ern apples can possibly be made gen- 
erally to equal those of the west. 

The varieties commonly grown in 
the west that rank high in the market 


scale are the same as are popular in 
the east, with few exceptions. Among 
these are Yellow Newtown, Esopus 


Spitzenberg, Jonathan, Winesap, Rome 
Beauty, Stayman, Grimes, Banana and 
Delicious. The two latter are new and 
not so well tried as to warrant un- 
limited confidence by. planters, but 
Delicious seems especially promising 
and its flavor is exquisite. 

The western orchardists far surpass 
those of the east in the matters of 
orchard treatment, and grading the 
fruit and packing it. Perhaps I should 
not say that the western fruit growers 
are more honest but they certainly use 
far more care and are reaping their 
just reward. They get about as much 
per bushel box for their apples as the 
eastern growers do per barrel. This is 
three times the price. And by this I 
mean the net price at the orchard, 
which is surely a sad reflection on the 
eastern growers, especially when we 
consider the long haul by rail across 
the continent. The cost of production 
may be a little higher in the west but 
the net returns fully justify whatever 
the expenses may be. If the orchards 
bring a net revenue of from $200 to 
$500 per acre nearly every year, as 
many of them do, what is their cash 
value? The answer is not difficult to 
make. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


A reader in central Delaware asks if 
the Pomeroy walnut will succeed there 
and what other varieties may be as 
good or better. Also what soil suits 
this class of nuts best. And he also 
asks if any kind of pecan has been 
found that will be a success there. 

Reply: There is no doubt that the 
Persian (or English) walnuts will and 
do grow successfully in Delaware and 
all along the Atlantic coast region. The 
main reason why this valuable nut has 
not been grown much more generally 
in that region is that the flowers of 
too sexes do not always bloom at the 
same time and therefore the trees are 
not fruitful in all cases. But the trees 
that do produce their flowers together 
bear very well and there are found 
here and there trees that are very 
productive and valuable. The Pomeroy 
variety is one of this character and 
the tree is hardy in New York, where 
it originated, and also in other eastern 
states. There is another very fine 
variety that originated at West Willow, 
Pennsylvania, on the farm of a Mr. 
Rush, and bears his name. It is really 
a very fine nut and the trees are hardy. 

Some of the seedlings of these vari- 
eties have proved to be very good and 


the nuts just like the originals, but 
grafted trees would be the surest and 
when they can be had there need be 
no doubt of their value. In the mean- 
time seedlings may be tried. Here and 
there may be found very good trees in 
bearing that are excellent. This wal- 
nut will not succeed in the central 
states because of the trees not being 
able to endure the winters, and I think 
this is owing to the violent changes of 
temperature rather than the degree of 
cold. But on the Pacific coast ther 
are some very extensive orchards and 
many small ones and almost innumer- 
able trees scattered from California to 
British Columbia. 

The soil that suits this tree best is 
a rich loam and it may be either clay 
or sandy. There should be good under- 
drainage. Hardpan subsoils are not 
good for the walnut. The trees should 
be not less than forty feet apart and 
fifty is better, for they live long and 
attain good size. 

As to the pecan, it will grow in 
Delaware and north of there as well 
but that is about the northern limit of 
its success. There are good trees in 
bearing in Delaware and some quite old 
ones among them. All are seedlings 
so far as I have seen but I believe that 
some of the more hardy and earlier 
ripening of the named varieties will 
succeed there. Moneymaker may be 
one of this kind and possibly the Van 
Deman. There are some varieties of 
more recent introduction that I think 
will be entirely successful in the regions 
where little has been done in planting 
the pecan, but so far there are no 
grafted trees for sale. One from In- 
diana that I saw and ate is of especially 
fine character and another from Mis- 
souri promises to be valuable. It will 
take time to develop these hardy and 
early kinds but so it has been with 
many other valuable things. We should 
keep on testing the most promising 
kinds and in time to come someone will 
be rewarded with success. 


Ss. W. M., of Colorado, wishes that 
directions be given for getting apple 
scions and roots and how to make them 
into root grafts. 

Reply: There is nothing mysterious 
or very difficult about this matter, but 
it requires special knowledge and care- 
ful attention to details. 

Scions should be cut from very 
healthy and thrifty trees and those that 
are in bearing are to be preferred, 
especially because there can then be 
no doubt of the true identity of the 
varieties. The scions should be a foot 
or more long, as large as a lead pencil 
at the butt, and with well developed 
buds. Seedlings should be bought of 
nurserymen who make a business of 
growing them. Roots from orchard 
trees are worthless. Those of one year’s 
growth are usually the best, but I have 
found two year olds very good. They 
should be free from root diseases, and 
any that are not are worse than worth- 
less. These roots are advertised in the 
rural papers and nursery catalogs. 
They shduld be stored in damp saw- 
dust or leaf mold and the scions the 
same. The grafting is done during the 
months of January, February and 
March, and in any room or cellar where 
it’ is light and comfortable to work. 
The necessary tools are a very sharp 
and thin bladed knife, such as shoe- 
makers use, and waxed thread for tying 
the roots and scions after having been 
put together. This thread is made by 
soaking common cotton twist, such as 
is used for sewing carpets, in boiling 
grafting wax. 

The roots should be cut in sections 
from four to six inches long and all 
side or hair roots cut away. The scions 
should be cut in sections from six to 
seven inches long. With the two on a 
table before the grafter and the knife 
as sharp as a razor it is only a matter 
of knowledge and skill to do the splic- 
ing. Make a long sloping cut on the 
top of the root section and butt of the 
scion. Make a slit in the cut surface, 
a little nearer the point of each than 
the center, so the tongues can be slipped 
together and a firm union made, which 
is really a “tongue splice.” This is now 


ready for wrapping with the waxed 
thread, and about a ten-ply will be 
sufficient. The wax makes the thread 


so sticky that there is no need of mak- 
ing a knot to secure it. The thread is 
easily broken by a gentle jerk. A little 
practice will teach the grafter how to 
do this simple thing quickly and well. 
Care should be used to not allow the 
roots or grafts to become dry before 
they are packed away in boxes of damp 
sawdust or woods mold. These should 


be stored in a very cool and moist 
place. Cellars are sometimes too warm 
and induce growth. Of course each 


bundle should be carefully labeled. 
When the first sign of spring appears 
the time has come for planting in the 
ground. The soil should be plowed 
deep and harrowed to perfection. With 
a line stretched where the nursery 
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roots are to be the grafts should be 
put in very firmly with a spade or dib- 
ble, leaving out only about two inches or 
less of their tips. Good tillage should 
follow at once and be kept up until 
the growing season is over. With care- 
ful attention to all these details there 
should be little trouble in growing nice 
trees, but in the rush and multiplicity 
of things needing attention on a farm 
it is often better to buy the trees from 
a reliable nursery than to grow them. 
However, there is something very inter- 
esting in working at such things and it 
is not lost labor even if there is little 
real money profit in it. 


C. E. M., of Massachusetts, asks about 
planting peach seeds. t 

Reply: There is nothing difficult 
about this matter, but there are certain 
things that must be understood and 
done. The seeds should not be allowed 
to become very dry or they may not 
germinate. By this I do not mean 
that those that have become dry on the 
outside will not grow, but that they 
should have been kept reasonably damp 
and cool and in cold storage if kept 
from one year to the next. The best 
results are with seeds that are of the 
present year’s crop. They may be 
planted directly into nursery rows this 
fall or bedded down for the winter and 
planted next spring. In the former 
case the ground should be plowed and 
harrowed thoroughly. The furrows for 
receiving the seeds should be made with 
a plow and about four or five inches 
deep. The seeds are to be dropped 
about five or six inches apart and cov- 
ered at once. They need no attention 
until they come up the next spring, 
when tillage should begin at once and 
be kept up all the summer. 

The other plan is to bed them down 
at once and plant the next spring. This 
is done by digging beds about six inches 
deep and about three feet wide, clean- 
ing out the soil entirely. Spread the 
peach seeds over the bottom in a mass 
two or three inches deep and cover 
with soil to the level of the ground. 
Very early in the spring they should 
be planted as already described. 


6. E Yar Berman. 


Lost, to the Farmers, Nearly $600,- 
000,000 a Year. 

That there are yearly losses to the 
farm products of the country charge- 
able to insect pests aggregating $595,- 
100,000; and that these losses are due, 
directly, to the alarming decrease of 
birds, which kill the insects, are the 
statements made by Reginald Wright 





Kauffman, who has undertaken a 
serious and exhaustive study of bird 
extermination and its causes, in the 


current number of ‘“Hampton’s Maga- 
zine.” 

The farmers of the country have suf- 
fered losses, due to the increasing 
hordes of destructive pests. In the face 
of these armies of insects, worms and 
scales, the farmer often stood helpless; 
unable to cope with them. He saw his 
corn, hay, tobacco, fruit and truck 
crops perish. Year by year, unknown 
to him, the birds—the only effective 
battling legion against these pests 
have been decreasing! They were be- 
ing wantonly slain to satisfy the de- 
mands of woman’s vanity. 

Because of this slaughter of birds 
the losses to the farmers have reached 
the present appalling figures. Govern- 
ment statisticians now estimate that 
there is a yearly loss of $200,000,000 on 
the country’s cereal crop, including 
wheat, rye, barley, etc.; of $53,000,000 
on hay; of $53,000,000 on truck crops; 
of $27,000,000 on fruits, and of $175,- 
000,000 on animal products, and, in- 
cluding other farm products, an aggre- 
gate of nearly $600,000,000 which 
might be added to the farmers’ bank 
rolls—if the birds were properly vro- 
tected. 








An eastern tenderfoot down at the 
Rocky Ford fair the other day attempt- 
éd to be funny at the expense of one of 
the natives, poking his cane at a big 
Pike’s peak squash: “I say, they raise 
bigger apples than that where I came 
from.”” The native with contempt re- 
plied: “Apples, is it? Them’'s not ap- 
ples, them’s wonderberries.” 
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“Ol’ Nutmeg’s”’ Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
Joe Cone. 
A little farm, a house your own, 
All other things surpass; 
A field well tilled, a barn well filled, 
Hard times can go to grass. 
Even the hen likes a full crop. 
Talk ain’t allus cheap fur the feller 
who hez tew listen. 
Give yewr neighbors a generous 
sample uv thet new fruit uv yewr’n. 
The gun thet ain’t ludded continues 
tew git in its deadly work. 
The man who likes tew see things 
grow is purty apt tew grow himself. 
The wishbone allus hez, an’ allus will 
be, with the young folks, a bone uv 
contention. 
A stitch in time is much preferabul 
tew a stitch in the small uv the back. 
One specked apple will sp’ile a hull 


by 


bar’l in a little while; don’t be thet 
specked apple. 

Don’t kill the goose thet lays the 
golden aig; instid uv thet, git a-hold 


uv another goose. 

It’s all right tew take some things 
fur granted, but not things yew know 
belong tew somebuddy else. 

A smile ain’t necessarily a grin; the 
heart kin smile when the face remains 
like a closed book. 

All things come tew him who waits, 
but gen’ly they ain’t ez good ez the 
things yew go aout after. 

Findin’ the North Pole ain’t uv ez 
much consequence ez findin’ a sure 
route tew trewth an’ jestice. 

Ef yew feel thet yewr prayers ain’t 
heerd it may be yew are shaoutin’ tew 
laoud intew the receiver. 

Ef money burns a hole in yewr 
pocket try puttin’ it intew a patch uv 
graound; thet won’t ketch afire. 

The trouble with most hens while 
scratchin’ aout a livin’ is, thet they 
scratch aout so much else with it. 

The av’rige ruster is allus willin’ tew 
tell others it’s time tew git up an’ git 
him somethin’ tew eat. 

The feller who is so willin’ tew give 
advice orter be willin’ tew take ha’f 
ez much ez he gives. 

Turkeys natterally roost high ‘long 
baout Thanksgivin’ time, but who is 
goin’ tew be unsportsman-like enough 
tew blame the turkeys? 

The goat is the best fitted anermul 

fur bettin’ in, but he don’t use his 
priveliges ha’f so much ez does his two 
laigged brother. 
* The autymobile may hev helped fix 
up the farmer’s roads, but it hez also 
pushed him, tew a consitterbul extent, 
ontew the sidin’. 

It is allus safe tew reckon thet the 
man who wants tew separate yew frum 
yewf money hain’t got yewr best inter- 
ests in view. 

The best way tew keep the wolf frum 
the door is tew tack up a sign on the 
aoutside thet reads: “Energy, Industry 
an’ Economy.” 

Perhaps it is becuz the love uv money 
is the root uv all evil thet the majority 
uv people hev tew keep diggin’ at the 
root all their lives. 

The road tew success is strewn with 
many wrecks, but these should serve 
ez guide posts an’ object lessons tew 
the well-meanin’ feller on his way. 
Thanksgivin’ time, an’ punkin pie, 

An’ turkeys roostin’ extra high; 


Good stuffin’, sass an’ pie galore— 
Yes, thank you, here’s my plate fur more! 


Athletic Wives. 

American women have always had the 
reputation of excelling in devotion as 
mothers, while Englishwomen have 
been considered the more devoted wives. 
In England, the husband and wife 
usually take their holiday {trips togeth- 
er; in America, the mother and children 
make their holidays together, and the 
father, when he takes one, usually takes 
it alone or with other men. The re- 
cent development of athletics for 
women in this country is transforming 
women’s lives in many ways, and in 
nothing more beneficially than in mak- 
ing them more capable of being com- 
panions for their husbands. They are 
gaining strength, in hardihood, in cheer- 
fulness and breadth of interest by their 
concern for sport. A wife who can ride 
to hounds, tramp across country, golf, 
play iennis and sail a boat combines 
the attractions of comrade, friend and 
wife, and triples her power. To add to 
a capacity for outdoor life an intelligent 
interest in politics from the daily news- 
papers, and a well-bred abstentation 
from domestic themes of conversation 
would doubtless make the American 
woman the most desirable wife in the 
world, and perhaps the nursery would 
find her just as delightful and as in- 
filuential a power if she came to it from 
time to time fresh from a larger world, 
instead of limiting her vision to its four 
walls.—Geo. Harvey, in “North Ameri- 
con Review.” 





Bodi-Tone 
See Liberal trial offer in full page 
announcement on cover page 2 of this 
issue, 





Some Delicious Soups. 





father. This space rep- 
resents the son's egotism. 


Age of wild oats. 















This is the age of caution} 


Everything to gains This space represents man's accumulating period. One of the greatest helps toward a 
20 and nothing ae mene 2 — No 4as Man must nat specue }successful luncheon or dinner is a good 
ie: to lose. ss late, for he has all. to lose }soup. It starts a dinner off right and 
This is the and nothing to gain. puts one in a good humor. Here are 
egotistical period— He looks for security, some modes of making toothsome 
when the son thinks he NEVER not high rates of interest. |SOUDS: 
knows more than his Okra Soup.—To make okra soup, 


take a shank bone, or three pounds 
of beef, and boil in three quarts of 
water until tender, skimming when 
necessary. Add one quart of chopped 
okra, one pint of prepared tomatoes, 
one onion cut fine, pepper and salt to 
taste. If desired four hard boiled eggs 
may be cut up and added before sery- 
ing. This soup should boil three or 
four hours. 

Tomato Soup.—Cook thoroughly one 
can of tomatoes, and put through a 
colander; heat one quart of milk, sea- 
son with salt, pepper and butter. When 
ready to use put a small teaspoon of 





age but one in 
5,000 can recover 
his financial footin, 





















soda in the tomatoes; let effervesce; 
then put in the milk and serve im- 


—From Independent. 





What the Young Man Thinks at Various 
Periods of His Life. 


The above is a marvelous diagram. 
It is worth to you more than you pay 
for a yearly subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 

The first column at the left tells what 
the young man thinks when he is 
twenty years old. This is the trying 
period of every boy. He will never see 
the time when he thinks he knows so 
much as when he is twenty years old. 
At this age he is not inclined to take 
advice, for he believes that he knows 
more than other people. He is in- 
clined to have contempt for the opinion 
of his parents no matter how wise they 
may be. 

The next column tells briefly of the 
maturing of the boy’s mind when he 
begins to realize that he does not know 
it all and that he can learn a few 
things from other people. 

The next column shows how a boy 
has improved when he has arrived at 
the age of 35 years. At this age he 
has made mistakes. Possibly his mis- 
takes have led to his failure in busi- 
ness. At this age he begins to have 
respect for the advice of his father and 
mother, his brothers and sisters, his 
relatives and friends. 

The next column shows what the 
young man thinks at the age of forty 
years. At this age the man realizes that 
he can never accomplish the wonderful 
things he set out to accomplish when 
he was twenty or twenty-five years old. 
It is a good thing for a man to aim 
at a star, that is to aim high. He will 
never hit the star but he will reach 
greater results by the high aim than 
if he would if he had a lower aim. 

It is discouraging to notice that at 
the age of 45 to 50 most men have 
failed to accomplish much in the way 
of business or in professional life. How 
sad it is to think of the many failures 
of poor humanity. The causes of these 
failures are numerous. One cause is 
the lack of economy. I mean by this 
wise economy. Wise economy often 
means the expenditure of money. Here 
are a few additional causes for failures: 
loss of health by overwork or over in- 
telligence, lack of industry, selecting 
the wrong occupation for which the 
man was not naturally adapted, indors- 
ing notes, speculation in stocks of Wall 
St. or mining stocks, not understand- 
ing legal technicalities, or not getting 
the advice of a lawyer before making 
important contracts, engaging in ex- 
pensive lawsuits, lastly hard luck, or the 
result of financial panic. I mention 
hard luck last because it is less often 
the cause of failure than the other 
causes I have mentioned. 

Every young man and every father 
should cut out the above diagram and 
paste it in his hat or in his pocket- 
book.—C. A. Green. 

The College and the Farm. 

Farming was once looked upon as 
drudgery. To-day farming is a science. 
The prosperous, independent man of the 
country is the educated, scientific farm- 
er. No longer is he the isolated, sun- 
to-sun “‘man with the hoe.” The col- 
lege, with its science pointing a better 
way, has changed the farmer from a 
hardy son of the soil to a prince of the 
land. 

If all the money spent for all the 
education in all the United States gave 
back to the nation nothing but the in- 
creased results of the farm, the ex- 
penditure would be cheap, e’en though 
the amount were doubled. 


The increased prosperity of the 
farm is not being left entirely to the 
son. The college is educating the 
father too. Instead of asking the 
father to go to college, the college is 
going to him. Slowly at first, but rapid- 
ly now every farmer in every state is 
being reached, and he 1s being taught 
the science of farming in all its 
branches, including fertilization, the 
choice of seeds, the ways of planting, 





mediately. 

Celery Soup.—Five heads of celery, 
one pint of good stock, three pints of 
water, one-half pint of cream or good 
milk. Any ends of celery you may not 
care to use on table will do for soup. 
Cut them into inch pieces and put on 


stock and poultry raising, butter mak- 
ing, the eradication of destroying in- 
sects, fruit growing, forestry, and the 
hundred and one things so necessary 
to know in the greater development 
and prosperity of the farm. 


To-day we listen to theories, and fi i h : 
then learn by seeing and doing. When onda ae water to cook till very 
an agricultural college takes its ex- ‘ender. en take out celery and press 

Add the stock and let 


through a sieve. 
it stew slowly half an hour; then stir 
in the cream and let it get very hot, 
but not boil. 

Cream of Tomato Soup.—One-half 
can of tomatoes, one quart of milk, 
one-third cup of butter, one tablespoon 
of cornstarch, one teaspoon of salt, 
one-half teaspoor of pepper. Stew the 
tomatoes until ; t enough to strain 
easily; boil milk double boiler. Cook 
one tablespoon ea _.1 of butter and corn- 
starch together in small saucepan, add- 
ing enough hot milk to make it pour 
easily. Add milk by degrees and boil 
ten minutes. Add remainder of butter 
and mix well. Put a small pinch of 
soda into the strained tomatoes and 
put all into the milk. 


periments, and the sample products of 
those experiments, and the professors 
who did the experimenting aboard a 
train and goes traveling over a state, 
meeting crowds of farmers at numer- 
ous stations, and there telling them 
and demonstrating to them what may 
be accomplished by mixing a little 
thought and science with seeds and 
soil, the farm is given an added in- 
terest, and the owner realizes that his 
old eighty acres is more valuable than 
he had supposed. The professors make 
a study of local as well as of general 
conditions, and thus they are able to 
offer practical suggestions and helps to 
the farmers contending with problems 
peculiarly their own. The railroad of- 
ficials readily co-operate in the move- 
ment of the special agricultural trains. 

All agricultural trains are not alike, 
‘for peculiar conditions in different 
states make peculiar trains. But here 
is a fair sample—the third demonstra- 
tion train sent out last year by Wash- 
ington State College. This train was 
devoted to fruit growing, and covered 
the great fruit belt of Washington. It 
carried a flat car equipped with a power 
spray for spraying tests, together with 
several trees for showing proper and 
improper methods of spraying and 
pruning. A baggage car contained an 
exhibit of cases showing the life history 
of insect pests, together with demon- 
strations of the latest improved methods 
of pruning, handling and packing fruit, 
as well as a fruit growers’ library. The 
private car of the general manager of 
the railway system was at the disposal 
of the members of the party.—By Ed- 
win L. Barker, in “American Educa- 
tional Review.” 





Add Sugar to Flour.—If you want to 
hurry bread slightly add one _ table- 
spoonful of sugar to four quarts of flour. 
The yeast plant begins to grow quicker 
when there is sugar to feed on. When 
there is no sugar the yeast has to 
change some of the starch to sugar, and 
of course this takes time. 

Pricking the top of a loaf with a 
fork before it is put in the oven tends 
to make it rise and bake evenly. 

Do not try setting bread over 
night either in mid-summer or mid- 
winter. In cold weather bread is like- 
ly to be chilled, in summer it may sour. 
There is plenty of time to raise and 
bake bread in the daytime when one 
can watch it and give the careful con- 
sideration it requires above any other 
cooking. 

If you live in a region where the 
water is very hard, boil it, and let it 
grow lukewarm before mixing with 
flour, for soft water is better than hard 
in the bread making process. 

Flour is almost as sensitive to odors 
as is milk, therefore it should be kept 
in a perfectly clean, wholesome, dry 
place. Always raise the barrel off the 
floor, either on two strips of wood or 
on one of the handy little contrivances 
which will swing it out and into a cup- 
board. Never use flour for anything 
without sifting it first; it may be per- 
fectly free from any foreign substance 
—and it may not. 


0. 





Education Must Be Taken to the 
Farmers. 


See illustration on Page Seventeen. 


At the national convention of bank- 
ers in Chicago, held recently, James-J. 
Hill spoke on agricultural conditions 
in this country. Two or three para- 
graphs from Mr. Hill’s speech are given 
below: 

“There were more than 10,000,000 
people at work on the farms in this 
country in 1900, and it needs a big 
school and a big teaching force to 





Hints on Dry Cleaning. 


take them all in. : To dry clean white or light cloth 

“The farmer has been discouraged costumes, etc., says “McCall’s Maga- 
by seeing every other industry pre- Zine” for any woolen material which 
ferred to his. A false policy of stimu- jg, not too flimsy the following method 


lating these by legislative favors has 
naturally tended to tempt the intelli- 
gent, energetic and ambitious into 
other occupations. 

“While much praise is due to what 
is now being done, and well done, by 
the agricultural experiment stations 
and colleges, by the department of 
agriculture and by farmers’ institutes 
and other agencies, the job is too big 
for them. When we set out to educate 
the children in the public schools we 
do not establish one or two large ones 
in each state and expect them to go 
there. The farmer is almost as numer- 
ous, as much in need of instruction 
and as unable to leave home in search 
of it or to absorb it through literary 
channels as the child. The education 
must be taken to him. If all the 
graduates of all the agricultural col- 
leges were sent out ag missionaries to 
the farm there would not be enough of 
them to do the work. But it is the 
sort of work in which every state 
should engage without delay. 

“What has to be taught is not ab- 
struse. While the high grade farm- 
ing can furnish employment for the 
best intelligence, instruction in a few 
simple subjects will enable the ordin- 
ary farmer to double his product.” 


of dry cleaning will be found very 
suitable: Purchase a small cake of 
pipeclay and a small brush with hard 
bristles. Every time the garments are 
worn examine them carefully, noticing 
especially such things as first traces 
of soiling round the foot of a _ skirt 
or black smuts which may have fallen 
upon the material. Rub the pipeclay 
into these blemishes as though it were 
soap. Then lay the garment aside for 
a short while to allow the powder to 
absorb the impurities. Then brush the 
pipeclay completely out of the cloth, 
and the mark will have disappeared. 
If this plan be followed much expense 
in cleaning may be saved. And be- 
sides this, the whole dress may be 
cleaned by the same process—if it is 
not too badly soiled—at the end of the 
season. 





“T’ll never forget my first experience 
of a London barbershop. It was a dim, 
stuffy room. I sat in a straight-backed 
chair. The barber cut me three times. 

“Will you have a close shave, sir?’ 
he asked, after going over my face once. 

“I wiped blood off my chin. 

“Tf I get out of this chair alive,’ I 
said, ‘I shall certainly consider it 
such.’ ’’—Louisville ‘‘Times.” 
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Life’s Span. 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe’s (husband 
of Julia Ward Howe) interesting views 


on the length of life are given briefly in’ 


a letter to an insurance official, written 
in 1853: 

“I practiced army surgery in youth, 
but never could get faith enough in 
medicine to practice that, and for many 
years I have had no other relations 
than social ones with the faculty here. 
Perhaps, therefore, my opinion of medi- 
cal men-may not be worth anything to 
you, but as your object, statistical in- 
formation, interests me, I will send a 
line for what it is worth. 

“My researches into the causes of 
blindness and of idiocy have been pretty 
extensive. My inference from these, 
and from other observations is that the 
physical peculiarities of each individual 
(and duration of life is one) depend 
upon his original organization more 
than upon any other cause. Individuals 
are wound up at birth to run, some a 
year, some a score, some 100 years, just 
as clocks are wound up to run a day, a 
week or a month, and under ordinary 
circumstances they do run their allot- 
ted time. . 

“Passing influences have compara- 
tively little effect. 

Temperance, and intemperance even, 
make less difference than is usually 
supposed, and a man may sadly abuse 
his constitution without materially 
shortening his life. But, besides this, 
the original physical organization of a 
man goes far to decide whether he shall 
be a temperate or an intemperate man, 
and whether he shall be economical or 
lavish in the expenditure of his vital 
force, which is his physical capital in 
life. 

“In a word, each individual organiza- 
tion is endowed with a certain amount 
of vital force which will enable it to re- 
sist disorganizing forces, under ordinary 
circumstances, during a certain number 
of years.” 





Names Suggested for a Girl Baby. 


A friend of Green’s Fruit Grower 
asks us to solicit names for his girl 
baby. Our friend is wise in asking for 
suggestions. The naming of a child is 
of importance. I know of a boy who 
was named Jabez This name caused 
the boy much sorrow. There are few 
who would like to be called Jabez. If 
the name of the child is not a good one 
his school mates are apt to jibe him 
about his name and cause him great 
sorrow. There are few of us who real- 
ize the sensitiveness of children and 
how easily they are pained. We can 
do something to make life pleasant for 
children by giving them an attractive 
name. Therefore I suggest the follow- 
ing names for a girl baby: Ruth, Mabel, 
Jeanette, Blossom, Helen, Vivian, Beat- 
rice, Marian, Grace, Viola, Virginia, 
Doris, Janet, Esther, Helene, Hortence, 
Dorothy, Dolores, Harriet, Lillian, 
Eleanor, Blanche, Marjorie, Onnolee, 
Eisa, Catherine, Evelyn. 





Apple Slump. 

This is an old dish, much liked by 
old timers: Pare and slice thin enough 
apples to fill the pan to be used—a 
pint, or a quart, and put into a deep 
baking dish or pudding pan with, for 
a pint of apples, half a pint of water, 
with sugar, grated nutmeg to suit the 
taste; or allspice may be used. Have 
ready a dough made of a pint of sifted 
flour with a teaspoonful and a half of 
baking powder and a level teaspoonful 
of salt; shorten with a teaspoonful of 
butter or lard, use cold milk or part 
milk and water sufficient to make a 
soft dough, just hard enough to roll 
on a well-floured board. Cut the sheet 
of dough into strips or quarters and 
cover the apples in the dish, then cover 
the dish closely and set in a steamer 
or steam-cooker and cook until done. 
To be eaten with any desired sauce. 





Stuffed Peppers.—Cut the tops from 
green peppers and remove the seeds. 
Put in a bowl and pour boiling water 
over them and let stand until the water 
is cold. Drain this off and wipe out 
the peppers. Get a pound cf good beef 
and have the butcher run it through 
the chopper; season it like Hamburger; 
fill the peppers, put in a pan. Take 
two or three tomatoes, one onion, peel, 
cut up, put around peppers with a little 
water, some butter, salt and pepper; 
baste often and bake until tender. Take 
up the peppers, put on a platter, thick- 
en the gravy, put around the peppers 
and garnish with points of toasted 
bread. Another way in which we al- 
ways like to prepare green peppers is 
to remove the seeds, slice and fry in hot 
bacon grease, serving with the meat 
course. : 








A cheese, built in the usual shape, 
which measured 82 inches high, 45 | 
inches in diameter, containing 41,278) 
cubic inches and weighing 1950 pounds, | 
was shipped from Utica, N. Y., to Chi-| 
cago last week. It took about ten tons 


of milk to produce it. 



































the year! 


of plenty”! 


of voice or instrument. 





i" and all the other Victor music! 


The Victor has gathered together greatest singers, best-known 
bands, funniest comedians, leading instrumentalists and famous 
personages ; and has stored up their songs, melodies, jokes, and 
spoken words for your constant enjoyment. 
3,000 different Victor Records for you to choose from, made by 
more than a hundred artists, each record a perfect reproduction 


Just think of the joy of listening to the good old songs, and 
time-honored hymns, and stirring band pieces, and great operas, 


Don’t 


Of course it does. 


? Victor right now? 
You deserve this pleasure | 
You’ve worked hard all summer | 
‘® without taking much time for rest | 
or recreation, and now that your crops | 
are gathered in and Winter is com- | 
ing on, you have a right to sit-down | 
‘and enjoy yourself. Buy a Victor and | 
a good selection of Victor Records, | 
and they’ll give you the greatest yield | 
of pleasure you can possibly get— 
you'll have a bumper crop every day. 


You can afford it, too! 


A Victor only costs from $10 up, 
and Victor Records are not expen- 
sive. What a small outlay for sucha 
distinguished entertainer! What un- 
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Go and hear the Victor 


We have a dealer not far from you 
who will be glad to show you the 
different styles of the Victor, and play 
for you without cost any Victor Rec- 
ord you want to hear. 
know who he is, write to us and we’ll 
tell you his name. 
Victor on easy payments, if you like. 


Send fo 
They d 


“horn of plenty.” They give a com- 
plete list of Victor Records and show 
pictures of the artists who make the 
records. 
and mail it to us. 


giving ! 

Here’s a storehouse completely filled with pleasure for you! 
Here’s an abundant harvest of music and fun for every day in 
How thankful you should be for the Victor’s “horn 










There are over 


it make you want a 


If you don’t 


He'll sell you a 


r the Victor catalogues 


escribe the contents of this 





Just fill out this coupon 


; mage 9g 4° 
told happiness it will give you and ty 
‘ > oO 
your family ! And how you Gather this harvest of me wy 
can entertain your | pleasure at once. RO 
friends and your ; CSP EE 
, Write now! Oe Os” 
grange! S Soo", 8 
Ow «Wage ; 
e e . anal & > - 
Victor Talking Machine Company S's 
11th and Cooper Streets, Camden, N. J. OFF > es I 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors svg’ e oe . 
To get best results use only Victor Needles on Victor Records Vee 
wee © 
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We’ll send you a Victor 


on FREE TRIAL 


You don’t pay a cent unless you keep it. Then pay us a 
small sum each month. If you don’t want it after trial, send 
it back at our 


1117-1119 Chestnut St. 


C. J. HEPPE & SON ‘prmabetrria 


Founded 1865. _—-Viictor Distributors. 








expense. 
Our prices are the lowest factory prices. 
Mail this coupon (or postal) Name 
to-day for particulars. 


C. J. HEPPE & SON, Victor Distributors 
1117-1119 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me at once full par- 
ticulars of your Victor FREE TRIAL 
OFFER and easy payment plan. 
















Post Office 


G. F. G. 
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Observations of a Cockerel. Dressing Poultry. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by One of the much debated questions TOWERS FISH a 
Bruce Bliven. among poultry dealers and consumers 
is whether or not birds keep better WOILED 





DEPARTMENT 








Prize Poultry Pointers. 


Do not put off doing for the fowls 
until cold weather or lice will get a 
foothold. 

Cleart the hen house once a week at 
least and you will not have sickly hens. 

Anoint roosts about once in two 
weeks thoroughly with coal oil. 

The best egg producing feed I have 
given to chickens in half a century is 
a mixture of rye and sweet corn. 

My chickens are practically raised on 


clabber. Mix it stiff with shorts or 
meal. 
Shoot into a bunch of chicken eat- 


ing crows two or three times and the 
trouble will usually be ended. 

If poultry wire is stapled beneath 
the perches biddie will not have such a 
fall when she loses her footing. 

Put about ten drops of carbolic acid 
in three gallons of water and put be- 
fore the chickens. Fine as a cholera 
preventive. 

Camphor gum put in the chickens’ 
water one or two days out of every 
ten or twelve is a good cholera pre- 
ventive. 

Unsolder a tin can and fasten by 
rings to the chicken eating hog’s ears. 
It will not interfere with his eating, 
but since he can only look down the 
chicken can easily get away. 

Sour milk, or buttermilk, is an egg 
producer and liver regulator. Make 
milk cheese or use the curd from sour 
milk for chicks and turkeys. Add black 
pepper and cornmeal or bread crumbs. 

The bush morning glory, Indian 
breadroot, so-called, sometimes causes 
chickens to go blind and die of starva- 
tion, the bill to grow long and uneven 
so they cannot eat and white blisters 
to come on toes, face and around eyes. 

Put crushed egg shells in the ash 
box of the stove. It will dry them just 


enough. Then put ashes and all in the 
chicken yard and watch the hens 


scratch and peck until the last bit is 
gone. 

For lice mix three tablespoons lard 
with one tablespoon turpentine and 
give each chicken a good daub of it 
on the head, and under each wing. 
When a hen hatches I rub both hen 
and the chicks with the lard-turpentine 
mixture. 

If you wish to improve your flock 
at the least expense buy a few sittings 
of eggs of a reliable poultryman as 
close home as possible. Get pure bred 
eggs only from:a laying strain. Get 
pure bred roosters the next year. 

Give an egg-eating fowl a teaspoon- 
ful of cider vinegar. Dilute if very 
strong. For an egg-eating flock give 
one pint of cider vinegar to one gal- 
lon of drinking water two or three 
times a week for two or three weeks. 
—Missouri Valley “Farmer.” 

To Keep Eggs Fresh. 

Many housekeepers in Rochester this 
year are experimenting with a new 
process for preserving eggs, and are 
hoping that the scores of dozens put 
down in the trade solution they are 
using, will come out of it all right, and 
that thereby the family purse may be 
protected during the season in which 
hens refuse to lay—or lay so infre- 
quently that eggs are worth almost 
their weight in gold. 

But the gricultural Department is 
busy on a plan which will keep eggs 
not only for a few months, but for any 
length of time. It has been discovered 
that the amount of moisture in the air 
surrounding the egg is equally as im- 
portant as the amount of heat in the 
atmosphere. Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Wilson are now working on a delicate 
little instrument which will record the 
exact state of the air in cold storage 
plants. The cold storage men can 
change the air to suit the healthiest 
condition for a long life of an egg. 

Another ambition of the Agricultural 
Department is to perfect an artificial 
egg. Some day they will make the egg 





and the gentle old hen will only be 
useful for eggs which may be con- 
signed to the incubator for spring 


chicken purposes. 
—o 
Students in an Omaha college have 
demonstrated by a practical experi- 
ment that human beings can live on 
an exclusive alfalfa diet. Thus after 
a lapse of several thousand years is 
old King Nebuchadnezzar and his diet 
of grass vindicated. 





It’s a wise chicken that knows his 
own incubator. 

Chickens come home to roost—but 
they’re much more apt to if you have 
kept them fenced in all day. 

Some birds go to the poultry shows 
and win big money—but I notice they 
sidle up to the trough for food with 
the rest of us. 

The only legitimate excuse a hen has 
tor not laying an egg is that the family 
had her for supper the night before. 

I have noticed that the hen that 
cackles loudest is the rooster, and he 
never laid an egg in his life. 

Some chickens scratch worms, and 
others hold meetings to protest against 
the hardness of the ground where they 
have to dig. 

You never know how valuable you 
are until you see the lies the old man 
wrote to the poultry paper about your 
egg record. 

Human beings are queer—the more 
they pet a baby chick and fuss over 
it, the more apt they are to be inquir- 
ing pretty soon whether there aren’t a 
few spring fries ready for circulation. 

An incubator is a wonderful inven- 
tion, but it can’t swear when somebody 
comes by to see how the eggs are get- 
ting on, like a hen does. 

When a hen is worth $10,000, the 
owner is usually counting on the pleas- 
ure of boasting about her as worth 
about $9000 of it. 

Lots of farmers spend their time 
reading the United States bulletins on 
poultry raising when they could be 
better cleaning out the nests. 

When a hen flies the length of the 
yard to perch on the boss’s shoulder 
and cluck in his ear, she is probably 
sucking eggs right along, if the truth 
were known. 

All is not gold that 
when you soak it at the 
barn. 

People preach charity and love to a 
small boy and then go out and kill 
his pet chicken for the minister’s Sun- 
day night supper. 

Let the pullets run around and have 
a good time—they’ll be better hens 
afterward for remembering it. 

Some people put their money in fake 


looks yellow 
side of the 


gold mines, and others go into the 
poultry business without experience 
and expect to make a living selling 


eggs on the market. 

Fighting may knock points off a 
rooster’s show record, but it’s heaps 
of fun—and who wants to win in the 
shows anyhow? 

Many a poultry keeper spends hours 
fixing splints and bandages for crippled 
chicks when he might better have been 
turning the eggs four times a day and 
producing healthy birds. 





Poultry Pointers. 
Sell off the old surplus stock now. 
Go into winter with vigorous stock 


only. 

Cull out every bird that is not 
vigorous. 

Young hens moult earlier than old 
ones. 


A crowded hen house breeds lice and 
disease. 

Rewards for poultry 
greater. Get your share. 

Curtain front houses are best, pro- 
viding good ventilation without drafts. 

It is hard to keep up egg yield when 
biddy is putting on her new feathers. 

I do not believe in a forced moult, 
or a forced egg production for the 
breeding flock. 

I always keep for layers and breed- 
ers the pullets which round out into 
maturity first. 

Buy good birds for next year in the 
fall and get them cheaper because the 
breeder does not have to winter them. 
—Missouri Valley Farmer. 


raisers grow 





Spencer and the Rooster. 


The authorities at Washington, D. 
C., who have devised a muzzle for the 
matutinal rooster, might have learned 
a thing or two from Herbert Spencer. 
That philosopher, having suffered tor- 
tures from the early crowing of a young 
cockerel, d‘scovered that the posture 
of crowing required the tail to be ele- 
vated at a certain sharp angle. He 
attched to chanticleer’s tail a weight 
too heavy to allow the proper eleva- 


tion and there was no longer any in- 
terruption of the morning nap. It was 


a real discovery in social status.—N. Y. 
“Evening Post.” 





Apple Jam.—Core and pare the ap- 
ples; chop them well, allow equal quan- 
tity in weight of apples and sugar; 
make a syrup of sugar by adding a 
little water, boiling and skimming well, 
then throw in a little grated lemon 
peel and a little white ginger. Boil un- 
til the fruit looks clear. 





“The great error of our nature is 
not to know where to stop.’”—Burke, 





when marketed drawn, says ‘Poultry 
Record.”’ Practice varies in different 
localities. Opening the body and re- 
moving the viscera undoubtedly ex- 
poses the internal surface to the air, 
which always contains micro-organ- 
isms, and thus invites decomposition; 
but, on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the viscera decompose 
more rapidly than other parts of the 
body, and if left in are likely to infect 
the rest of the bird. Of course in re- 
moving them great care and cleanli- 
ness should be observed. Washing the 
inside of a badly drawn bird with salt 
and water is said to hinder infection. 
In experiments reported a few years 
ago properly drawn birds kept sweet 
two or three days longer than undrawn 
ones. In the case of undrawn birds 
the digestive organs contain more or 
less moist, partly digested material. 
The liquid in such matter can pass 
through the walls of the _ intestines, 
ete., and it is thus possible that dis- 
solved bodies of unpleasant flavor can 
find their way into the adjacent flesh 
and that the flavor of undrawn poultry 
which is kept for any considerable time 
may be injured. 

The micro-organisms which produce 
the undesirable chemical changes in 
ficsh grow mare quickly at a moderate- 
ly high temperature than at a low one, 
and in a damp place than a dry one. 
Ordinarily poultry will remain sweet 
for a week or more in a temperature 
of 50 degrees Fahrenheit, but if it is 
to be kept longer it must be stored in 
a dry place at a temperature no higher 
than 384 degrees Fahrenheit. In such 
“cold storage” it will keep almost in- 
definitely. Many dealers buy large 
quantities of poultry when it is most 
plentiful and keep it over until few 
fresh birds are available. The ordinary 
cold storage season for poultry lasts, 
roughly speaking, from October until 
May, though our mid-summer turkeys 
are proof of its occasional extension. 
Very young birds and some of the deli- 
cate game birds do not stand cold stor- 
age well, but others keep in excellent 
condition. Once taken from the store- 
house, however, they decompose much 
more quickly than fresh birds and in 
the off season buyers should be on their 
guard against birds which have been 
unpacked too long. 

——C 

Sentimental Young Lady.—Ah, Pro- 
fessor! What would this old oak say 
if it could talk? 

Professor.—It 
elm.’—“‘Fliegende 





would say, ‘I an 


Blaetter.”’ 
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will give you full value 
for every dollar eae 
and keep you d 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


$m NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 


The ‘* Dandy” is the 
easiest operated, best 
built, fastest cuttin 
green bone cutter made. 
one =e 6 Sve’ ee trial It 
a broad guarantee. 
AND UP it suits keep it, if 1 not, send 
t back. Free catalog. } 


| Stratton Mig. Co., Box 16, Erie, Pa, 


GET EGGS NOW 


umphrey’s newest book, ** The Golden 
Hamp will show you how to get eggs all 
winter. i from 150 to 250 eggs a hena 
year. ll give you, FREE, my secret 
of reducieg feeding cost one half and of 
doubling your poultry income. 


Humphrey, Flag Street Factory, Joliet, lil. 


Where Humphrey’s Bone Cutters, Clover Cutters 
Brooders and other Poultry Helps are made. 


Crown Bone Cutter 


Cuts up scrap bones easily and quickly— Best Made 
no trouble. Feed your hens fresh cut green L 

bone daily and get more éggs. Send for owest 
catalog, Wilson Kros., Box 670,Easton,Pa. in Price 


VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, 


Dogs. Pigeons, Hares, ete. t free. Colored Des'e 


90 60 page book 10c. J.'A. eon. Box J, Telford, Pa, 
TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALF, with full instructions fur 2 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y,. 


RAILROAD LANDS VERY CHEAP, 
FREE TRANSPORTATION, 


T° quickly build up population along the Wash- 
+ ington & Choctaw Railroad, in new reservation 
just thrown open, we will sell a little of our 100,000 
acres of $25 and $50 lands for $17.50 per acre. 
Magnificent opportunity for settlers, investors and 
speculators. asy terms, as low as $1 per month. 
Any size tract from 10 acres up. Gulf Coast land 
the most. productive in the world; 10 acres will 
yield an income of $5, year. Don't buy lands 
anywhere until you investigate this. Send us your 
name, a postal card will do, and we will send you 
com oN dotane. also a railroad pass free. 

& CHOCTAW LAND CO., 6147 Times 






































Make Your Hens La 


You can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. 


Biden Ont. Louis, Mo. 


contains over four times as much egg-making material as ~~ os 
takes the place of bugs and worms in fowls’ diet. That’s why i 
Mi more eggs, greater fertility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


N’S ise) BONE CUTTER 


cuts easily and scotia, 


on leupe and small bones with adhering 


meat and gristle. Automatically adapts to your strength. Never m* 


10 a Free Trial. Nomoney down. Send for our 
co. Box 39 


F. W. MANN 





ks today. 
MILFORD, MASS. 





Surplus Fowls 


MUST BE SOLD 


To make room for young stock. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 


Brown Leghorns. 


All strong se- 


lected fowls, only two years old. Just 

what you want for breeding next season. 

To make room for young chicks we must 
let them go, and off€f Plymouth Rocks and Brown Leghorns at $1.50 
and $2.00 each or $4.00 and $5.00 per trio, while they last. 


They are worth much more money. 


Order at once and get the first pick. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. POULTRY YARDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








ET MY 4 


Buy direct from the biggest ae 
spreader factory in the world. > 
—My price has madeit—Nosuch @ 
price as I make on thishigh -) 
grade spreader has ever been 
made before in all manure 
spreader history. I save you 

. Here’s the secret and reason: 
make you a price on one based 
on a 25,000 quantity and pay the 

freight right to your station. You 
only pay for actual material, labor and 
One small profit, based on this enor- 
mous quantity ona 














with dow prices direct from your factory. 

H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa. **Works fine. Spreads 
all kinds of manure better than any spreader I ever saw. 
a nothing to get out of repair as compared with 





CALLOWAY 


it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment How’s that for 
have best spreader I would not dare make such an offer. 
their i. x onit. They all tried it 30 days free just like I ask you to try it—30 DAYS} FREE. 
me @ postal, and say—"' Caen te send me your now p Bigs 
talso neke anew complete steel oan Fema nk wd ‘olen 


GALLOWAY COMPANY, 869 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 


This Ad Saves Deal- 
er, Jobber, Catalog 
House Profits 





















6 Sizes 
Get my bran new proposition 
with proof—lowest price ever 
made on a first class spreader, 
with my agreement to pay you 
back your money after you try 
2 preposition? If I did not 

farmers have stamped 














T. F. Stice, Oswego, Kans. “‘Often pull it with my 
sectuney team. Does goodwork. Have always used 

the before. Galloway much the best. Ilfgoing to 
buy a dozen more they would all be Galloways."" 
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| 
Why Do Not Nurserymen Catalog More | 
Varieties? 

An orchardist asks the above ques- 
tion. 

C. A. Green’s reply: The nursery- 
man who sells trees true to name has a 
horror of long lists of varieties in his} 
catalog, for he knows that he will have 
trouble in supplying rare or little called 
for varieties. 

The nurseryman who is not particular 
whether he delivers trees true to name} 
or not, and who manufactures varieties | 
by putting on false labels, has no fears 
about offering in his catalog a long list 
of varieties. I know of cases where a 
rurseryman bought nearly all of his 
ap le trees of one firm. There were but 
few varieties, but his catalog listed 
many varieties, and he invariably had 
everything that was wanted. That is 
he manufactured the varieties by false 
labels. 4 : 

If‘ you go into the market of any)! 
city you will find offered for sale there 
but few varieties of peaches, pears, ap- | 
ples, grapes or other fruits. This should | 
teach that the main crops of fruit grown | 
are limited to a few leading varieties. | 
The man who lists in his catalog large | 
numbers of varieties simply confuses 
his patrons and leaves them to plant a| 
larger number of varieties than is de- | 
sirable for the planter’s welfare. He 
is a wise nurseryman who consults the} 
best interests of his patrons, who limits 
the number of varieties of fruits offered 
in his catalog to the few of such varie- 
ties which he has found by experience 
to be the most reliable. 

For instance we have found that if 
our patrons plant but two varieties of | 
cherry, the Windsor or Black Tartarian | 
for black, and the Early Richmond or 
Montmorency for hardy red, they will 
have on th2ir place the best cherries} 
known to mankind. The same is true 
of almost every fruit such as apple, | 
pear, plum, grapes and other fruits. 

If the planter of fruit trees is wise 
— he will desire to learn which are the| 

four best varieties of apples, pears, | 
peaches, cherries, grapes, i 























































° WONDERFUL DOG. 

He watches for the postman, brings in the mail, bal- 
ances a bone on his nose until told to “fire,” then tosses 
it into his mouth and takes it to his newspaper under the 
kitchen table. He rolls over, sits on hind feet to beg for 
his dinner, shakes hands speaking a welcome, jumps 
through the hands, hunts the slipper when hid for him, 
and then shakes it up, lies down to sleep when told to 
and wakes up with a a , sings the scale sitting on 
hind feet and wagging his head. Photo by Mrs. W. A. 
Pentecost, Worcester, Mass. The lower part of the en- 
graving speaks for itself. 





Keep Them Scratching. 

















“Hoss” Trading Tricks 


Did you ever find a lemon in a 
horse’s nose? How and why did it 
get there? 

What was the meaning of the 
ears being tied together with a fine 
silken thread? 

Perhaps you are half persuaded 
to buy a horse because you like his 

“ginger”? Are you sure it is 
health and high spirits, or zs it gin- 
ger—commercial ginger? 

Are you sure you could tell the 
age of a horse by its teeth? Or 
would your experience be like that 
other man’s, who paid $3500 for a 
17-year-old horse, thinking he was 
buying a 7-year-old? The horse 
had been Bishoped. 


Horse buying and trading offers 
hundreds of opportunities and temp- 
There is only one way to meet it. 





tations to use trickery and sharp practice. 


Horse Secrets will Protect You 


and save you from being cheated when buying, selling or trading. It exposes and 
makes you acquainted with the tricks, many secret drug preparations and handling 
methods of gypsand unscrupulous dealers. Many of the secrets of this book are 
now made public for the first time. No such collection of Horse Trading, Horse Buy- 
ing, Horse Training and Horse Feeding information has ever before been published. 
It is impossible even in this large space to give a complete list of the secrets in this 
sensational and instructive book. Some of the topics of greatest importance are:— 


Secrets About Horse Trading and Selling 


The lemon trick explained, the horsehair trick, the fresh butter trick, flaxseed trick, etc. 


Secret of shutting a “heaver.” Secret of stopping a “switcher.” 

Secret of plugging a “roarer.” Secret of hiding a spavin. 

Secret of making a horse appear vicious. Secrets about Horse Feeding and Raising. 

Secret of making a horse appear unsound. Secrets about Horse Training and Handling, 
Turpentine, gasoline and ginger tricks exposed, and many others. 


“Horse Secrets’? has been prepared by Dr. A. S. Alexander, the famous 
veterinarian, who has had upwards of 25 years’ experience in Horse Breeding 
and Veterinary Science. He is the author of the first stallion service regulation 
and inspection regulation adopted and enforced in America. There is no more 





blackberries, currants, etc. The nursery- 


ions fur 

s The Indiana ‘‘Farmer’”’ says that a 
ster, N. ¥, good rule to be guided by in feeding is to 
$$ notice if the hens loaf around and do 
CHEAP not scratch or seem to want to. In 

° this case “give them no feed until they 
ON begin to scratch about lively, which 
g the Wash- shows them to be hungry. If they 
reservation run after you pay no attention to them, 
f yo hyn as that is simply habit.” The advice is 
ivestors and good. Fowls hatched in _ incubators 
» Coe and reared in brooders will run after 
) acres will a person for feed just as often as they 
bh - dpwreed see the person, and no difference how 
ill send you often they are fed, so that it is no sign 
ree. WASH- that fowls are hungry when they run 
6147 Times 


after you, because they have been edu- 
cated that way. The chicks raised by 
the hen, however, which has free range 
are not at all troublesome in this re- 
spect, as they only expect feed once 
or twice a day, and do not bother about 
the house any, being off scratching for 


their living most of the time. Keep 
your chickens scratching, big and 
little. 


iy 
(o— 


For the Bride.—The amethyst is the 
precious stone forthe bride, and it can 
be procured set in almost any way and 
in every imaginable piece of jewelry, 
even the hatpins, belt buckles and neck- 
laces being ablaze with the pretty 
stones. Furthermore, stockings, shoes, 
parasols and gowns have taken on the 
amethyst shade, which is one of the 
prettiest colors worn this season, 








A FRIEND’S TIP 


70-Year-Old Man Not Too Old 
Accept a Food Pointer. 


“For the last twenty years,’* writes a 
Maine man, “I’ve been troubled with 
Dyspepsia and liver complaint, and have 

“tried about every known remedy with- 
out much in the way of results until 1 
took up the food question. 

“A friend recommended Grape-Nuts 
food, after I had taken all sorts of 
medicines with only occasional tempor- 
ary relief. 

“This was about nine months ago, 
and I began the Grape-Nuts for break- 
fast with cream and a little sugar. Since 
then I have had the food for at least 
one meal a day, usually for breakfast. 

“Words fail to express the benefit I 
received from the use of Grape-Nuts. 
My stomach is almost entirely free 
from pain and my liver complaint is 
about cured, I have gained flesh, sleep 
well, can eat nearly any kind of food 
except greasy, starchy things and am 
strong and healthy at the age of 70 
years. 

“Tf I can be the means of helping 
any poor mortal who has been troubled 
with dyspepsia as I have been, I am 
willing to answer any letter enclosing 
stamp.” Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
che appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


to 
















not cut back far enough. 


in the spring the cherry tree is planted, 
the better it 
fruit tree that demands such 
planting as the cherry, 
fer more severely 
than any other kind. 


gooseberries, 
Cover each plant with strawy manure. 
Then you 
over 
spring. Do not plant roses, peaches or 
strawberries at the north in fall. 





man who publishes long lists of varie- | 
ties, praising them all, as he invariably} 
does, is confusing his patrons, and lead- | 
ing them away from their best interests. | 
—C. A. Green. 


How to Secure “Horse Secrets” 
**Horse Secrets’’ is not sold sepa- 
rately. It may be obtained only in con- 
o nection with the following offer: 
To Start Young Trees to Growing. Horse Secretsand subscription to Farm 
State Zoologist Surface says that the) Journal for five years, both for $1.00. 
FARM JOURNAL 





cherry is the hardest to make grow of! 
any fruit trees that we can plant. One| “Unlike any other Farm Paper” 
is doing well if he can get fifty per| You will like Farm Journal 


cent. of them to grow, but after they)! 
do start they generally come on during) 


the second year and subsequently stay} that wants to know for sure about agri- 
in good condition. This is due chiefly] 


culture. They value it so highly that it 
to the fact that the tree has so few| is kept year after year and is continually 
fine or small roots, such as are needed | re-read and referred to. It is a depart- 
for taking up immediate moisture and) mental paper with aconvenient arrange- 
plant food, and it takes some time for| ment forthe reader to find whathewants, 
it to form such roots. Its first effort and it is what he wants when he finds it. 
to grow is a drain on its stored vitality. The Farm, the Home, the Cow and 
When this is exhausted the tree is liable Dairy, Bees, Poultry, Fruit and Garden 
to die by wilting at this time of year. occupy their proportionate share in every 


Last year the Professor performed, 
FARM JOURNAL, 1099 


a series of important experiments in 


Farm Journal is the paper taken by 
nearly every busy farmer, and the man 


stimulating declining trees that had 





| competent authority on horses anywhere. 


issue. Then there are the less technical 
and material pages devoted to matters 
of the home—fashions, housekeeping, 
recipes and bright, fresh reading for the 
younger members of the family. 

Farm Journal is a paper that you 
don’t have to “‘blue pencil’’ before hand- 
ing it over to the children. The adver- 
tising columns receive the most careful 
scrutiny of our editorial department and 
the bars are up all the time against 
medical, co or suggestive adver- 
tsi of any kind. 

e believein the goodness of the good 
things of this earth, and through Farm 
Journal we tell our readers about them. 

If you send your dollar within 10 days, 
we will include free ‘‘ Poor Richard 
vived,’’ our 1910 Farm Almanac. This 
is aworthy successor to our 1909 Lincoln 
Almanac, which obtained almost unpre- 
cedented popularity. Send to-day to 


Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





been planted only a few weeks or a few 





months. He used various vegetable 
alkaloids, such as nuxvomica, strychnia, 
ete., and also used nitrate of soda, and 
found that the last named was by far 


Apple Batter Pudding.—One cup 
flour; one egg; one-half cup milk; one- 
half cup of sugar; two tablespoons but- 


the best and most efficient stimulant ter; one teaspoon baking powder; one 
and was also the cheapest. He had ex- Guarter teaspoon vanilla; six sour 
cellent results from watering, dehorn- @pples. 


ing and cutting back, and especially 
from watering declining trees, a tea- 
spoonful of nitrate of soda being dis- 
solved in each gallon of water. The 
watering should be very extensive. Be- 
fore applying the water, the soil should 
be well tramped firmly around the 
roots. Of course, this should not be 
done while the ground is wet. Pack it 
well around the roots, then apply as 
much water as possible, or at least a 
bucket to each young tree, after having 
dissolved a teaspoonful of nitrate of 
soda in each gallon of water. Two or 
three good waterings of this kind, and 
mulching around the tree with stable 
dressing, will do more good than any- 
thing else to give it a start. 

If you did not cut back the-top well, 
removing at least two-thirds of the 


baking powder together, beat egg and 
milk together, add the milk and egg 
alternately with flour to the creamed 
butter and sugar, add the flavoring. 
Pare and slice apples, place in a but- 
tered baking dish and pour over batter. 
Bake fifteen to twenty minutes. 





Preserved Apples.—Pare and core 
ripe sour apples. Strew the bottom of 
two Mason jars with granulated sugar 
an eighth of an inch thick; cover 
with a layer of thinly-sliced, very ripe 
apples, sprinkle freely with sugar, and 
alternate apples and sugar until the 
cans are full. Set the jars up to the 
neck, placing underneath a plate or 
board, in water as hot as can be borne 
without danger of cracking the jars, 
and increase the heat until the sugar 


beta >i fhe bed ag Sone Le is dissolved half an hour. Take from} 
be . ; the fire, fill one can from the other and 

throw vigor into the few buds that re- clini stienaiien tien’ tin, vaiaiaaat 

main. Most persons in setting trees do ‘ = . 8. 





Old Fashioned Boston Apple Pudding. 
—Peel a dozen and a half good tart 
apples. Core, cut small, and put in a 
stew pan. Add a tablespoonful of water 
for each apple; half teaspoon cinna- 
mon; two cloves, and the grated rind of 
half a lemon. Stew over a slow fire 
until quite soft. Sweeten to taste and 

° rub through a coarse sieve. Add the 
Plant this fall hardy trees, currants, yolks of four eggs and the white of one; 
raspberries, blackberries. quarter pound of good butter; half a 
nutmeg, and the rest of the lemon rind 
grated, also the juice of the lemon. 
Beat all well together. Line the inside 


As to the time of planting, the earlier 


is no kind of 
early 
and it will suf- 
from late planting 


is. There 





will gain almost one year 
the same things planted next 


Cream butter and sugar, sift flour and | 





Hotel Cumberland 


S. W. Cor. Broadway and 54th St. 


NEW YORK 


Near 50th St. Subway and 58d St. Elevated Station. 
BEE oe 


Ideal Location 

Near Depots 
Shops and 
Central Park 


NEW and 
FIRE-PROOPF. 
$2.50 
WITH BATHS, 
AND UP. 


Send for Booklet. 
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of a deep pie dish with puff paste, put 
in the pudding and bake forty minutes. 








‘Buy a 1910 “ “Kenmore” 


For Business s Or Pleasure 

peedy—— Reomy=— Strong =~ Handsome 
30 Miles on 1 Galion $6252 A real Automobile § 

Gasoline == With plentyof pow- 
and up er to climb hillls 
and gothrough sand 
or mud. Always 
ready—always safe. 
p= ha and 


Absolutely 
Cuaran eed 
Designed snd ilt 
to meet the severest 
requirements of city or —- eens, Take off Rumble oy 
and cantahe business wagon salesmen, poultryms 
dairymen, etc. Best a ey and se Py ‘Solid, pee 
a tires. 4 motor under Hood. Shaft Drive. 
comfortable seats, fine finish. 


The, Automobile, You’ve Waited For... 


Kenmore Mfg. Co» 809 Gaff Blag., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Military Wooing. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


One day a military man, slim, tall 
and erect, dressed in khaki, and his 
companion, evidently a civilian, drove 
up to our mountain hotel. The ladies 
have from time immemorial been in- 
terested in military men. The well 
fitting uniform over a well built hand- 
some man is alluring. 

These men were fishermen. That is 
the military man claimed that distinc- 
tion. He excelled his companion and 
most of the guests at trout fishing in 
the nearby lakes. 

Our military youth was soon a 
favorite among the guests and joined 
in the dancing and various games that 
were played in and out doors. Like 
many others he was smitten with the 
charms of Miss Acquith and now the 
day of his departure had come. The 
two were boating in the lower lake. On 
either side rose the mountain peaks. 
Over them hung the fleecy summer 
clouds, while in the bushes and 
amongst the trees on either side of the 
lake sang the song sparrow, the white 
throat and robin. 

“The soldier’s life is delightful,’’ said 
our hero. “It is full of adventures. 
You never know to-day what may oc- 
cur to-morrow. It may be a chase 
after Indians or raiding Mexicans. But 
in the main in times of peace it is an 
easy life.’’ 

“What do you do for amusement?” 
asked our heroine. 

“There is often a scarcity of enter- 
tainment, I confess, in military camp. 
It is not unusual for the soldiers to ride 
on horseback five hundred miles to see 
a play at the theater or some other 
show. In fact, we are so accustomed to 
being in the saddle we think nothing of 
a journey of one hundred miles or so. 
Just think of the idea a soldier gets of 
the geography of his country. I was 
first located at Fort Totten, North 
Dakota, then I was sent to the Black 
Hills district, then to Montana, and on 


to Alaska. Later I served in Colorado, 
Utah and Oregon. It is a delightful 
life.” 


“But whom do you soldiers associate 
with?” asked our heroine. 

“Why, as to that, we are limited, of 
ceurse, to associating with the officers, 
their wives and children. We soon 
come to think of ourselves as one big 
family we are so closely associated. 
We have dancing, we get up amateur 
theatricals, we have cards, tennis and 
many other games.” 

“But the officers do not take their 
wives 500 miles to see theatrical per- 
formances do they?” 

“No, it is not to be expected that 
the ladies of the camp can ride so far, 
but there is always something going on 
to amuse them in camp, which to them 
is home. Then we see so much of our 
country. Are you familiar with the 
Louisiana Purchase?” 

“No, I never heard or that,” replied 
our heroine. 

“Well, that was one of the greatest 
investments this country ever made. 
Uncle Sam purchased of Napoleon, 
many years ago, a big tract of land 
known as the Louisiana, Purchase. 
There are few who realize what a 
wonderful bargain that was or how 
much country it covers. It takes in a 
great tract, extending from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Canadian line, and ex- 
tending west from the Mississippi half 
way to the Pacific ocean, embracing a 
territory nearly as large as Europe. I 
speak of this because I have traveled 
over a large portion of this wonderful 
domain.” 

“How interesting,” said our heroine. 

“Yes, everything connected with the 
soldier’s life is interesting, and when 
war is proclaimed comes the most in- 
spiring moment of all. Then he bids 
goodbye to his friends and relatives and 
starts out to win glory upon the field 
of battle.” 

“But war seems to me to be some- 
thing terrible. The people of the world 
seem to have been engaged in wars 
throughout all the past ages. Who can 
estimate the number killed in war or 
maimed or those who have lost their 
health in unhealthful camps in different 
countries? I wish there was no war,” 
said Miss Acquith. 

“It is true that the farther we go 
back in history the more we read of 
war. In pre-historic times doubtless 
there were more warfares than during 
the historic period. In recent years 
wars are less frequent. The terrible 
fighting machines that have recently 
beer. invented may result in less war- 
fare. But there will ever be wars and 
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thus every country 
must be prepared. The nation must 
have drilled soldiers, armored ships, 
forts, camps and parades.” 

“But how much better it would be 
if the billions of dollars now spent on 
warfare or equipments of war were 
spent in relieving the necessities of the 
poor, or in educating those who can- 
not now afford to be educated,” re- 
plied Miss Acquith. 

“Your theory is good, but like many 
other theories, it will not work. The 
nation that would disband its army 
and navy and devote its revenue to the 
purpose you mention would be pretty 
sure to_be attacked by another nation 
and absorbed, very much as a cat or 
a big snake would attack a defenseless 
bird and swallow it.” 

“Are not the kings and rulers of 
great nations responsible for the death 
of the hundreds of thousands of poor 
soldiers as a result of these wars?” 
asked Miss Acquith. 


“Some people look at it that way. 
In Brussels, Belgium, there is an art 
gallery filled with pictures painted by 
aman named Wertz who was thought 
by many to be crazy. Many of these 
paintings are devoted to illustrating 
horrors of the war conducted by the 
Great Napoleon. For the sin of causing 
these terrible wars Napoleon is repre- 
sented as being tortured in hell. The 
painting represents him in various at- 
titudes of terror and remorse and the 
results of the carnage are depicted in 
such a terrible manner that one can 
scarcely sleep nights after visiting that 
art gallery. But, on the other hand, 
war is often justified. It often brings 
about results that could not be secured 
in any other way.” 

“Does not the life of a soldier unfit 
the man for the ordinary duties and 
pursuits of mankind?” asked Miss Ac- 
quith. 

“Doubtless this is one of the results 
of the soldier’s life,’ replied the lieu- 
tenant. “A man cannot be a’ soldier 
and still be accomplished as a farmer, 
a merchant, banker, lawyer, physician 
or preacher. The soldier knows but 
little about the practical affairs of life. 
He scarcely knows more about those 
things than an actor, who is about as 
far removed from practical things as 
is possible. But on the other hand 
there is no hero like the military hero. 
The world will never cease to shout for 
Napoleon the Great, no matter how 
cruel his wars may have been. Look at 
the honors conferred upon Generals 
Lee, Sherman, Grant and others. Look 
at Theodore Roosevelt, who might have 
been little known had it not been for 
his charge up the San Juan hill in 
Cuba.” 

“I have often thought thst most of 
the wars of mankind were needless,” 
said Miss Acquith, “and that thousands 
of young men were enticed from the 
farms and factories where they were 
leading comfortable and happy lives to 
undertake great hardships and very 
likely to perish.” 

“You are right,’ replied the lieuten- 
ant. “It is said that wars have been 
caused by a fit of indigestion. Some 
mighty monarch had overloaded his 
stomach and the result was that an- 
other monarch was slighted, insulted, 
or suffered some form of indignity, and 
war was declared between two nations.” 

“Look out!” cried Miss Acquith, “our 
boat is running into a snag.” 

“That is just the way it has been 
all through my life,” replied the lieu- 
tenant, “I am always running into a 
snag. When I was a boy at school I 
was misunderstood by my schoolmates 
and by my teachers and found I had 
run into a snag. As I grew older my 
father criticised me, thinking that I 
did not follow his instructions or orders 
and there I struck a snag. In my early 
life I started in business at a country 
store. A financial panic arrived at about 
that time and I struck another snag. 
Life has many joys for the most of us 
but we all occasionally strike snags. 
There is my friend who came with me 
on this trip, He had a delightful home 
and a beautiful wife. Recently his 
wife was thrown from an automobile 
and instantly killed. What a snag that 
was. I had a friend in San Francisco 
who lost his life in an earthquake. An- 
other friend was drowned in a ship- 
wreck on the Atlantic but a few months 
ago.” 

“Do you think it would be better 
for the world, that is for the people 
if there were fewer snags, fewer 
troubles, fewer clouds?” asked our 
heroine. 
if it were continual sunshine?” 


rumors of wars, 


The newest 
wonder in 
Horticulture 


Dividends 
For 
Generations 





The saving of twelve cents per day for a short period, or 
Seventy-Five Dollars in cash, will secure you an interest in 
the most wonderful horticultural development of the age. 
The investment of less than Twelve Hundred Dollars in small 
monthly payments or in cash will produce for you an an- 
nual income of One Thousand Dollars, and this income wili 
increase year by year unto the third and fourth generations. 

Do not be stampeded into unbelief, but instead influ: 


enced into investigation. 


We are planting together in a combination orchard two 
of the most profitable horticultural products of the world; 
one of them an absolutely new development, a creative in: 
dustry, wonderfully rich and potential in profit possibilities; 
the other producing hundreds of dollars of profit per acre 


annually. 


This investment represents the complete evolution of an 
entire industry; the changing of the source of the world’s 
supply of a product of wideusefrom the present crude method 
of gathering this product from wild trees scattered in the 
woods to the production of improved varieties twice as large, 
of infinitely finer quality, grown in orchards conducted under 
the most careful scientific horticultural management and 


conditions. 


We are so sure that this orchard will produce immense 
returns—and quickly—that we ask for no share in these 
returns until you hive been paid back in profits from the 
orchard every dollar of the money you pay for your invest: 


ment. 


Read this paragraph again. 


Ten shares in this orchard will make you independent; 
fifteen of them, costing less than two dollars per day for a 
short period, will produce an income of One Thousand Dol: 


lars a year for you. 


We cannot tell you all about it in an advertisement. 


We 


can only give you an idea of what a wonderful opportunity 
it is, and then send you complete details by mail. 

Send to us for our booklet ‘‘ Dividends for Generations,” 
which will tell you the whole thing in a nut-shell. Itis FREE 


to you. 


Fill out the coupon below, right now, and mail it to-day. 


COMBINATION 


ORCHARD COMPANY 


95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





Name 


USE THIS COUPON 


COMBINATION ORCHARD COMPANY, 95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Please send me (free) a copy of your booklet ‘Dividends for Generations.” 
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HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 





“Would it be better for us, 


Hercules Stump Puller— 


No excuse for stumpy fields. This Hercules is now sold on 304: 
Free Trial. Test it on your place at our risk. 

and all. 400% stronger than any other puller made. 
=) attachment means one-third greater pull. 
guaranteed for 3 years. 
Only one with all bearings and working parts turned, 

machined, reducing friction, increasing power, making it ex- 
aay ‘remely light-running. Hitch on to any stump and the 


STUMP IS BOUND TO COME 


Also pulls largest-sized green trees, hedgerows, etc. Don’t risk danger- 
ous and costly dynamite. It only shatters stump and leaves roots in 


ground. Save big money; get our and free tri: 
offer. Also apectal propons jon to FREE BOOKS first Rupees 
where we have noagents. Write usa postal card today. Address 
168 17th Street, CENTERVILLE, IOWA 
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tiple power 

The only stump puller 
Only one with Double — Ratchets, 
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“No,” replied the lieutenant. “I 
Stayed some time in California where 
the sun shines perpetually. I became 
tired of the monotony of continuous 
sunshine. I longed for the clouds, the 
showers and even big storms which 
we so often have here. No life 
is complete without sunshine, shadows, 
smiles and tears.” 

“Our boat is going straight onto a 
rock!” cried Miss Acquith. 

“My apology for not taking better 
care of the boat is that my mind is 
absorbed in another subject. In fact, it 
is absorbed in yourself. I have spent 
many happy hours and days in your 
company since I came to this place. I 
have never met anyone in whom I have 
taken so much interest. You have be- 
come a part of my life. Will you be 
my wife?” 

The next morning the guésts of our 
hotel came straggling into breakfast 
at different hours. Neither the lieu- 


tenant nor the gray haired father and 
his beautiful daughter were seen. On 
inquiry it was discovered that the lieu- 
tenant had left the previous night, and 
that the father and his daughter had 
driven away very early in the morning 
before the guests were out of bed. 








THEN OUR ART 
PREVAILS 





BE YOUR OWN OCULIST 


Write us to mail you Refractometer with instruc- 
tions to fit yourself at home properly with 


EYEGLASSES, ABSOLUTELY FREE 


TYPEWRITERS , 3‘. 


GOOD REBUILT TYPEWRITERS $12 UP 
Machines look like new and are fully 
guaranteed. Best Typewriter bargains 
ever offered and $3 worth of supplies 
free. Write us to-day stating what 
make you prefer. Shipped on three days trial. 
GUARANTEE TYPEWRITER CO. 
Elmira, N.Y. 








319 East Water Street 


**Science of Deep Breathing”’ 


Free Book Tells Secret of 

Good Health and Long Life 
Of special interest to those having coughs, bronchitis, 
asthma, cataarh, hay fever, grippe, cold, consumption, or 
ANY affection of throat, nose, or lungs. Write postal 
for free copy. 

ELLWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 

Suite 920,118 East 28th Street, New York City 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
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All About “Old Glory.” 

The term “Old Glory,” used to desig- 
nate the flag of our country, is a favor- 
ite, and the expression is a very happy 
one. 

It is said by those who claim to be 
well informed that the name originated 
with William Driver, captain of the 
bark Charles Doggett. This statement 
appears in a history of the Driver 
family, and from this we find the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Driver was a_ successful deep-sea 
sailor and was at the time making his 
vessel ready for a voyage to the South- 
ern Pacific. In 1831, just as the bark 
was about to set sail, a young man at 
the head of a party of the -captain’s 
friends saluted Driver on the deck of 
the Doggett and presented to him a 
handsome American flag, 19 by 38 feet 
in size. The banner was done up in 
stops, and when it went aloft and was 
flung to the breeze Captain Driver, says 
the tradition, then and there named it 


“Old Glory.” The flag was carried to 
the south seas and ever afterward 
treasured by its owner. 

Driver removed to Nashville, Tenn., 
in 1837, and there died in 1886. Before 
the outbreak of hostilities between the 
north and south “Old Glory” flew daily 
from a window in the captain’s Nash- 
ville house, but when the rumors of 
war became facts it was carefully 
secreted. 

When the war broke out the precious 
flag was quilted into an innocent look- 
ing comfortable and used on the cap- 
tain’s bed until February 27, 1862, 
when the Sixth Ohio marched into 
Nashville. Then the flag came out of 
its covering, and the captain presented 
it to the regiment, to be hoisted over 
the capitol. 

There it floated until it began to tear 
in ribbons, when it was taken down and 
a new one placed on the building. After 
the death of Captain Driver the first 
“Old Glory” was given to the Essex 





The Tennis Champion Says 


MAY SUTTON 


American Girls How To Be 
Healthy and Graceful. 


Tells 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


Don’t drink coffee. 
Don’t drink tea. 
Don’t exercise too much. 


These three don’ts constitute the ad- 
vice of Miss May Sutton, champion 
woman tennis player of the world, to 
girls who would go in seriously and 
systematically for athletics. 


Eat what you want. 
Take long walks. 
Get all the fresh air you can. 


These are the three rules Miss Sut- 
ton lays down for girls who desire 
merely to be strong and healthy. 

The little champion recently ap- 
peared on courts in San Francisco in a 
series of exhibition matches. It had 
been reported that she was not in the 
best of health, but she gave no indica- 
tion of having “gone back,” playing 
her strong game that made her world’s 
champion, with her same old dash and 
accuracy. . 

At the close of the series Miss Sutton 
was asked to tell what system of train- 
ing she had found most effective and 
what, in her opinion, is the best form 
of exercise and diet for the average 
American girl. In part she said: 


“While I advocate hearty 
eating, I cannot say too much 
against the use of tea or coffee. 
They are nerve destroyers and 
no one can be healthy who 
persists in their use. 


“Too much exercise is as bad as too 
little. Walking is the best exercise 
there is. Early each morning, after 
drinking a glass of hot water, dressed 
in loose clothing, I walk for nearly an 
hour. 

“Athletics should receive some atten- 
tion from every girl. If her time pre- 
cludes the playing of tennis or golf she 
should take long walks in the open air, 
both before the morning and evening 
meal, throwing the head and shoulders 
back and taking long, deep draughts of 
that which money cannot buy but is in 
reach of the poor as well as the rich— 
pure air. 

“Pure air and a moderate amount of 
exercise I cannot too strongly impress 
upon girls as being the only secret of 
health and grace. Medicine for that 
out-of-sorts feeling may cause girls to 
imagine they feel all right, but what 
they really need is more fresh air and 
not quite so much sitting around the. 
house in tight-fitting clothes as a great 
many of them do.” 

Miss Sutton is declared by physi- 
cians to be a perfect athlete. Tennis 
experts declare that every movement is 


**Don’t Drink Coffee 
‘*‘Don’t Drink Tea 


*s‘Don’t Exercise Too Much’’ 


Very easy when you know how 
much more satisfactory 


POSTUM 


is, as a morning cup. 
A hot, steaming cup of Postum is 
as invigorating and bracing as cof- 
fee. But instead of caffeine-wrecked 
nerves, headaches and heart troub- 
les that overtake the coffee 
drinker, Postum furnishes a liquid 
food which strengthens head and 
body. 
A ten days’ trial of well-made 
Postum (boiled 15 minutes) con- 
vinces. 


“There’s a Reason” 





WONDERED WHY 
Found the Answer was “Coffee.” 

Many pale, sickly persons wonder 
for years why they have to suffer so,! 
and eventually discover that the drug} 
—caffeine—in coffee is the main cause 
of the trouble. 

“T was always very fond of coffee and 
drank it every day. I never had much 
flesh and often wondered why I was al- 
ways so pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down and I was confined 
to my bed. My stomach was in such 
condition that I could hardly take suf- 
ficient nourishment to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking cof- 
fee, didn’t think I could do without it. 

“After awhile I came to the conclu- 
sion that coffee was hurting me, and 
decided to give it up and try Postum. 
I didn’t like the taste of it at first, but 
when it was made right—boiled until 
dark and rich—I soon became _ very 
fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. My 
sick headaches were less frequent, and 
within five months I looked and felt 
like a new being, headache spells en- 
tirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve and 
to-day I am well and strong, weigh 148 
lbs. I attribute my present health to 
the life-giving qualities of Postum.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 





“a picture.”—Lexington (Ky.) Leader. 


pkgs. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


{school girl in the city of Boston. 


| poetical than naming a boy Poquanum, 


Institute at Salem, where it is still pre- 
served, and may be seen by the curious. 
A new white star now shines in the 
blue field of our country’s flag, entered 
by law, November 16th, 1907. The 
president then signed the Constitution 
and proclaimed the state of Oklahoma. 
It is the forty-sixth in order of admis- 
sion. 
At first southern and northern states 
were admitted in pairs or alternately, 
five of each joining the Union up to 
1821. In that year Missouri’s admis- 
sion marked the movement westward. 
The longest gap in state making ended 
when Arkansas was admitted fifteen 
years later. Michigan followed. Then 
Florida and Texas (the Lone Star state) 
were offset by Iowa and Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin, in 1848, brought the total 
up to eight northern and nine southern 
states admitted, and Texas had the 
right to divide into four states, a right 
which will probably never be claimed. 
With 1850 began the admission of 
debatable states. California was safe- 
ly neither southern nor northern. Min- 
nesota and Oregon gave the admitted 
northern states a majority of one; Kan- 
sas, admitted January 29th, 1861, had 
been claimed both by the slavery and 
anti-slavery men, and the latter had 
won. West Virginia was admitted as a 
war measure in 1863. Since then no 
state has been admitted south of the 
line defined by the Missouri Compro- 
mise. Oklahoma will be the first in 
forty-four years. 
Two more stars will soon shine in 
our Star Spangled Banner, represent- 
ing Arizona and New Mexico. 
Denver, the Queen City of the Plains, 
has the proud distinction of having the 
largest American flag in the world. 
This huge reproduction of the Stars 
and Stripes covers one entire street side 
of a company’s building. The banner 
measures 115 feet long and 55 feet 
wide. By the casual observer these 
measurements are merely compared to 
the size of the building which it covers 
when unfurled, which is a five-story 
structure, and the flag extends from 
the roof down below the windows of 
the second floor. It is much larger 
than the great flag in the lobby of the 
postoffice building in Washington. This 
Denver flag was made from 1450 yards 
of bunting and weighs 450 pounds. It 
was made by a large department store 
in Denver at the time the Grand Army 
of the Republic met in that city in 
1905. It is now owned by the city. 
An excellent idea of the vast area of 
this reproduction of “Old Glory’’ may 
be gained from the following compari- 
sons with objects which are common in 
everyday life: 
If the big flag were to be covered 
with 2-cent postage stamps it would 
require 1,120,560 of them, or it would 
cost $22,411.20 to pay for the stamps. 
It would require 38,544 letters in- 
closed in ordinary sized envelopes, laid 
side by side, to cover the flag. If this 
giant flag could be utilized as a rack 
for kodak pictures, 45,540 of these 
works of the amateurs’ art could be 
conveniently hung thereon. 

Thirteen thousand, one hundred and 
ninety-nine of the current magazines 
would be utilized to cover its area. If 
the amount of material used in the 
manufacture of this spread of bunting 
were put into one streamer the width 
would reach almost twice around the 
capitol grounds at Sacramento, Cal. 
Likewise, if the flag were cut into strips 
each four inches wide, there would be 
enough to make hair ribbons for every 


The blue field of this enormous ban- 
ner is 28 feet long by 35 feet wide, or 
equal in size to a small flat in a modern 
apartment house. 


The Indians, 

It has been said that the Indians had 
no poets; but their whole language was 
a poem. What more poetical than call- 
ing the roar of the ocean on the beach, 
sawkiss, or great panting?—literally 
the noise which a tired animal makes 
when spent in the chase. What more 


or Dark Skin; and a girl Wanapaquin, 
a Plume? 
Every word of the Indians was ex- 











Horse Owners Should Use 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 

A SAFE, SPEEDY d POSITIVE CURE. 
epared exclusively by 

J. e "Gombanlt, ex-Veteri- 


nary Surgeon to ‘the French 
Government Stud. 






SUPERSEDES all CAUTERY or FIRING 


Impossible to uce any scar or blemish. 
The safest, best blister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. Re- 
— all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or 

attle 

Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheuma- 
fom, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it is inval- 
ua 

WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoon- 
ful of Caustic Balsam will produce more actual 
results than a whole bottle of any liniment or 
spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is War- 
ranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, 
with full directions for its use. Send for descriptive 
circulars, testimonials, etc. Address, 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Clevelant, Ohio. 





















Lumber is high. A car load or two pays 
for an American Mill. Supply your needs 
and your neighbors’, No ex 
Haul mill to timber if pany 
Prices. The Variable Friction Feed, 
Set Works and Quick Receder 
meats most work 
with least power. 
» Free Catalogue 
lists all kinds of 
wood working ma- 
chinery. Ask for it, 
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more moe for to ship Raw Furs, 
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eis.oe Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 


thing on the subject ever written. 
Iilustrating all Far a Leather 


bound, 450 Price $2.00. To Hide 
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rs, $1.25. Writetoday. 
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save MONEY ON ROOFING 


buys full roll (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 
r grade roofing, either rubber or flint coat sur- 
¢, with cement and nails complete. 
Most liberal offer ever made on first class 
roofing. Better than goods that sell at much higher prices. 
Don’t spend a dollar on roofing until you have geen 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send no money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write today for free samples for 
test and comparison and our unparalleled selling plan. 


UNITED FACTORIES CO. Dept. A18 , Cleveland, O. 














30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


It cleans from one to three 


but5Scentsto 
removea 
stump, even 
where roots 
run 20 ft deep. 


Stump Puller 


We want one of these machines on_ every stump or 
timbered farm in the country. Write for 
catalog No. B9 and free trial offer. a) 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., La Crescent, Minn. 




















Don’t Pay Two Prices for Stoves 4 s & Ranges 
Hoosier STOVES 


Are Wonderfu! el] Savers and Essy 
Bakers.” ae a 1910 + th 4 
make them the finest stoves and 





ah 30 days 
with each eto 
Dol ve, 


written guaran 
backed by a Million 

lars, Our new 1910 improvements on 

Stoves absolutely surpass anything ever Gute 

aa Send Postal Today for Free Catalogue. 


ers tnt 213 State St., Marien, Ind. 





pressive, and had a meaning. Such is 
natural poetry in all ages. The Welsh 
called their great king Arthur, from 
aruthr, terribly fair; and such was 
Alonzo, the name of the Moorish kings 
of Spain, from an Arabic word, signify- 
ing the fountain of beauty. When we 
give our children the names of gems 
and flowers—when we use language 
half as designative as that of the In- 
dians, we may begin to talk of poetry. 

“T am an aged hemlock,” said one, 
“whose head has been whitened by 
eighty snows!" “We will brighten the 
chain of our friendship with you,” said 
the chiefs in their treaties. “You are 
the rising sun, we are setting,” said an 
old chief, sadly on seeing the prosperity 


————— 


The Rochester Radiator 
wit Save Y Your Fuel 


or give you double the amount 
of heat from the same fuel, if 
you will give ita trial, or we 
will refund the money paid 
for it. 

Prices from $2.00 to $12.00. 

Fits any Stove or Furnace. 

For Hard or Soft Coal, Wood or Gas. 

Easily cleaned, guaranteed not to 
choke or Ras: draft to chimney. 

Write for booklet on heating homes. 


Rochester Radiator Co., 











of the whites. 





10 Furnace St., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Method of sorting and packing apples at Medina, near Rochester, N. Y. 





Autumn Apples. 


Apples swingin’ on the trees, 
Swingin’, singin’ in the breeze, 
Whisperin’ autumn melodies 

To the world that winds away; 
Red an’ laughin’ all the time, 
Dainty as a liltin’ rhyme, 
Kissin’ little vines that climb 

Up to greet them in their play. 


Sweet an’ juicy, big an’ plump, 
Some o’ them jus’ wild to jump 
Down below an’ join the clump 

That lie restin’ "neath the boughs; 
Fine for the little boys to pick, 
Nice for little cows to lic 

When they come around to browse. 
St. Louis “Star.” 








Peach Tree Borer. 

The old method of worming peach 
trees during winter has been found in- 
effective, principally because the worms 
caused too much damage before being 
removed. In early spring the earth 
should be removed from about the body 
of the tree down to the crown and all 
gummy exudations scraped off and a 
careful search made for the borer. For 
this purpose use a farrier’s knife or a 
tool especially made for scraping peach 
trees. Apply a wash to a height of 
eighteen to twenty inches, allowing 
this to run down well on the roots. 
As soon as this wash is applied draw 
up the earth to the trees, forming a 
cone about six inches above the level. 
A second application of this wash 
should be applied during August, if the 
first wash begins to get thin. During 
the last of October, remove the mound 
from awound the trees and thoroughly 
scrape and clean the bark as in the 
spring, and give another application of 
the wash. This is a vigorous treatment, 
but very effective. The wash above 
mentioned is made as follows: One 
bushel of quick lime, twenty pounds of 
sulphur, one gallon of coal tar, fifty 
gallons of water. Mix tar and sulphur 
in ten gallons of water in barrel, add 
lime, keep well stirred. When entirely 


slaked dilute to fifty gallons.—L. A. 
Berckmans. 
Orchard Fertilization. 
For the first two years the growth 


of the orchard should be stimulated as 
much as possible by an abundant sup- 
ply of phosphoric acid and nitrogen, 
but care should be exercised not to give 
an excess of nitrogen. This is readily 
distinguishable by the vigorous growth, 
and the dark green color of the leaves. 
An excess of nitrogen will also produce 


an exudation of sap, and immature 
ripening of the twigs, which are fre- 
quently winter-killed. When the tree 


shows a pale color it indicates a lack of 
nitrogen. In such cases an application 
of stable manure ‘is beneficial. A most 
excellent chemical fertilizer to use at 
this period is a mixture of 1400 pounds 
of pure ground bone and 600 pounds of 
cotton seed meal. Apply broadcast or 
in furrows on opposite sides of the 
tree at the proper distance from two to 
four pounds of this mixture, according 
to the size of the tree. When the bear- 
ing period is reached potash is need- 
ed. This can be supplied in the form 
of muriate or sulphate of potash. A 
good formula is a fertilizer analyzing 
10 per cent. available phosphoric acid, 
1 per cent. ammonia, and 10 per cent. 
potash. Apply three to five pounds, ac- 
cording to the vigor and size of the 
tree. This is best applied in February 
or March, or just before active root 
growth commences. Hardwood ashes, 
when obtainable, is a most excellent 
and economical fertilizer. If the trees 
receive too much phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen the growth will be excessive, 
and fruit will lack color, and it wilt be 
very susceptible to brown rot; in this 
case ashes or potash fertilizer should 
be liberally applied. 


Time to Detect San Jose Scale. 

“The early fall is one of the most 
favorable times for the detection of the 
San Jose scale, an insect pest which has 
abundantly demonstrated its ability to 
inflict serious injury. An early recog- 
nition of the scale insect is more than 
half the battle, now that we know how 
to control it,” says a bulletin issued by 
New York State Entomologist E. P. 
Felt. The bulletin continues: 

“San Jose scale is very likely to be 
found upon the blossom ends of ap- 
ples and pears, to occur upon the leaves 
of peach and plum, and occasionally 
on the fruit of the latter. The scale, 
covering the yellow scale insect itself, 
is about one-eighth of an inch in diam- 
eter, circular and varies in color from 
yellowish gray to the grayish black 
of ha]f-grown individuals, the center 
having an evident nipple. 

“This scale insect, whether located 
upon green fruit, green leaves or green 
twigs, is surrounded by a conspicuous 
purplish red area, frequently as wide 
or wider than the diameter of the scale 
it surrounds. This characteristic dis- 
coloration is also found in the normally 
green inner bark of older twigs and 
branches. 

“Among apple trees, Greening and 
Ben Davis are most likely to be in- 
fested, while the Bartlett pear is an- 
other favorite of the pest. Peach trees 
are particularly liable to attack, while 
the currant is especially favored. 

“Aside from the characters given 
above, it is comparatively easy to de- 
tect San Jose scale on older wood by the 
roughened, pitted appearance, so dif- 
ferent from the smooth, shining bark 
commonly presented by healthy trees. 
Any such suspicious condition should 
be further investigated with a hand 
lens, or even by drawing tne finger 
nail or a knife blade at an angle over 
the suspicious area in such a way as to 
exert a moderate pressure. Such treat- 
ment, if life is present, crushes the in- 
sects and causes the exudation of a 
characteristic yellowish fluid. 

“This test, in connection with the 
circular form of the scale and the 
purplish discoloration of the green tis- 
sues noted above, is almost conclusive 
evidence that the San Jose scale is 
present, 

“Knowledge of the occurrence of this 
insect should be followed next spring 
by vigorous measures to keep the pest 
under control. Directions for the lat- 
ter can be readily obtained at the prop- 
er time.” 


The Crosby Peach. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 





September 27th I called at the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., grocery for a basket of 
peaches. The grocery man showed me 
peaches that he said were Late Craw- 
fords. I thought it was late for. Late 





Crawfords but purchased a basket. On 
eating these peaches I discovered that 
they were the Crosby which is one of 
my favorite varieties. It ripens a little 





later than Crawford’s Late. It is very 


hardy thiis is especially desirable for 
the middle or rorthern states. It bears 
freely. It is not quite so large as Craw- 
ford, but this basket was of good size, 
and the peaches were uniformly large 
and of good quality and very few poor 
specimens. On cutting into the peach I 
found the pit smaller than Crawford’s 
Late. There was a reddish tinge to the 
flesh near the pit. The flesh was highly 
flavored with the peach flavor, more so 
than Crawfords. Crosby is a yellow 
reach, but not quite so yellow in the 
skin and flesh as Crawford’s Late. I 
considered myself lucky in securing this 
basket of the Crosby peach. It is a good 
keeper and a good shipper. When you 
come to harvest the Crosby you may 
be a little disappointed that the peaches 
are not larger but when you begin to eat 
you realize that there is as much flesh 
on the Crosby as on a much larger 


Crawford. It overbears and should be 
thinned. 
The man who sold this basket of 


peaches to the grocer did not know 
what variety he was selling. How 
natural it is to call every yellow peach 
a Crawford though there are many yel- 
low peaches which are not Crawfords, 
but which resemble them somewhat. 
If the grower of this basket of peaches 
knew he had the Crosby he might 
have secured a better price. There are 
fruit growers all over the country who 
do not know the names of the fruits 
which they are growing and selling. All 
large currants are apt to be sold for 
Cherry Currants, all black grapes are 
likely to be sold for Concord and all 
white grapes are likely to be sold for 
Niagara. There are many varieties 
superior to those I have named and 
these varieties would sell for a much 
higher price if offered by their cor- 
rect names. There are many fruit grow- 
ers who do not know the names of 
the common varieties of apples such as 
Gravenstein, Primate, Hubbardston and 
Duchess. When asked at the market 
for the name of the fruit they do not 
know the name or give it an incorrect 
name and thus do not receive the high 
price they should. 


The Wilder Pear, 

A valuable early market pear, being 
beautiful in appearance, of fair size 
and very good flavor; probably the 
best of its season, but inclined to rot 
at the core if left hanging on the tree, 
says “American Cultivator.” 

Origin; chance seedling on south 
shore of Lake Erie. Tree; quite vigor- 
ous, productive, and an early bearer 
when grafted on the quince. Fruit; 
fair to large in size, form ovate, obtuse 


pyriform, sometimes shouldered at 
stem, color greenish yellow, with deep 
red cheek and numerous gray dots, 
stem stout, three quarter to one inch 
in length, calyx open. Flesh; white, 
texture tender, fine grained, flavor 
sweet, aromatic and very pleasant. 
Quality is very good. The Wilder is 
first class for home market. It ripens 


in August. It was introduced by C. A. 
Green. 

The fruit is two and one-half to three 
inches in diameter, color, greenish 


yellow, with deep red cheek and numer- 
ous gray dots. The flesh is white, 





Save 20 Cents 
_a Gallon on 
Your Spraying Oil 


SPRAY-ON absolutely destroys 
all insect life. It is guaranteed 
by the oldest established oil company 
in the country to do better work than 
any other Oil Spray on the market. 
Only 30,cts. per gallon in bbl. quantities. 
Can use more water, does not separate 
with any quantity—use it well diluted 
on foliage—non-poisonous. 


*“SPRAY-ON” 


Kills San Jose Scale 


Will make absolutely permanent emul- 
sion at any time—no free oil to injure 
tree or fruit. 

Sample sent upon application. 

Barrel $15.00 ; half barrel $7.50; 10 gal. 
can $4.00. F. O. B., N.Y. 

Agents wanted. 


MANHATTAN OIL CO., 
Established 1852. 
Dept. C, 51 Front Street, New York City. 
























Stickney GasolineEngines 


ARE THE BEST 





of the outsid 
system, 


Why? B igniter, 
modern open coolin straight- 
line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
ernor. Thousands in successful op- 
eration because of our years 
of experience in building the best. 
Seven sizes: 134 to 16 H.P. 
Send an one mee ees and 
our Catechism tellin y-seven 
hy Sti he ey En- 
gines are the Be 
Agents everywhere sell them. 


Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST.PAUL. MINN 














SAVE YOUR PLANTS FROM BUGS 

Don’t have your tomatoes, potatoes, cabbages, or other 
vegetables ruined this season, Kill the White Fly. Spray 
the plants Ted ‘on en 7 a solution ot 

austic Potash 

Good’s Cai'Whaie'oi Soap No. 3 

Sure death toall insects and parasites. Not injurious to 
trees or plants. Fertilizes and quickens growth, Endorsed 
by U. S. Department of Agriculture. a ~ 

So-lbs.. $2.50; 100-lbs., $4.50; larger quantities proportion- 
ately less. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Philadelphia 














IDERa 4 
MACHINERY ‘ 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


cones & BOSCHERT 
347 West Water Bt., 
SYRACUSE, B. ¥. 









CIDER and WINE 


PRESSES 


Hand and Power. Catalog Free. 
On the market for 25 years. 






“eet 


= Manufactured by 
The G. J. Emeny Co., Fulton, N. Y. 


DR. McGAHEY'S HEAVE CURE ror 
BROKEN-WINDED HORSES. The only medicine in 
the world that will stop heaves in 3 
days, but for a permanent cure it re 
quires from one-half to one bottle used 
Secording to directions. $2.00 per bottle. 
The Dr. McGahey Medicine 
€o;, Kemptville, Ontario. 

Sold by J. K. POST, Wholesale Druggist, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Frrit Grower. 











Spray Now for San Jose Scale 


The Fall is the time of the year to spray 


your orchards for San Jose Scale. 


late to effectively stop 
atrives. 


It may be too 
this pest when Spring 


Take the matter in hand NOW and 


spray your trees before there is any chance of 
their becoming badly infested. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
LimeE-SULFUR SOLUTION 


is a sure spray for San Jose Scale. 


It is best applied 10 days after the 


foliage has dropped and the trees have entered their dormant stage up to 
the time that the buds open in the Spring. S-W. Lime-Sulfur Solution is 


not only a universal fungicide, but it is an insecticide as well. 


As a 


fungicide it works by destroying the life of germinating spores of the fungi; 
as an insecticide it acts as a contact poison for sucking insects and mites 


N. B.—If you are at the National Apple Show, at Spokane, Wash., Nov. 15-20, 


visit our booth. 


You will be most welcome. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGHEST GRADE INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
FACTORIES: CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, NEWARK, MONTREAL, LONDON, ENG. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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tender and fine grained, and the flavor 
spicy and sweet. The tree is hardy 
and generally described as a good 
grower, but, in the writer’s experience, 
it is not such a vigorous grower as 
some of the other kinds, and does not 
come into bearing especially soon. It 
does well grafted on quince stock. The 
Wilder yields fair to large crops under 
average conditions. It is not a very 
good shipper, but it most suitable for 
the early, nearby trade. 


Orchard and Garden. 
Behold the leaves on hill and dale, 
Brave veterans of September’s gale; 
October’s victims, seared and brown, 


Whirling and circling seek the ground. 
A bruised apple is a spoiled apple. 
Fruit that goes to waste is money 

dropped through a _ knothole. 

Look all the ladders over before you 
begin to pick fruit. Rounds can be 
mended easier than limbs. 

’Tis too late to set strawberry plants 
in the north, but currants, gooseberries 
and blackberries may be planted now 
if you mulch them well. 

If the strawberry bed isn’t “clean as 
a whistle’ when it goes into winter 
quarters this fall, you won’t whistle 
very loudly over your berries next June. 

Fruit stones for sowing should be 
washed clean and placed in boxes of 
damp sand until wanted. It is very 
essential to keep the stones moist from 
gathering to sowing time. Planting 
may be done in late fall or early spring. 


ing taken from these cold storage after referring to various tests of fall 
houses the fruit is liable to deteriorate and winter work says: ‘But the inter- 
rapidly, but through the use of modern esting and important conclusion is that 


‘refrigerator cars’and cold storage sys- the wrong time for spraying has been 


tems of big markets, there is no reason generally advised, and that instead of 
why winter grapes may not be ad- delaying until late spring, our work to 
vantageously handled. be most effective, should be done in the 
Varieties of Grapes.—Campbell Early late fall, while the scale are yet active 
seems to be the most prominent new and before the trees are really dor- 
grape. It is a large, black variety of mant. The reason that winter and 
fair flavor, that will surely give Con- early spring applications were recom- 
cord a close chase in time to come. mended originally is that injury to fruit 
Winchell (Green Mountain), is the bulbs was noted with some insecticides 
best of the very early kinds of green and on some trees.” 
color. It is a sure bearer and of most SOR Ee 
delicious flavor. 
Colerain is of the yery best quality, The New York Apple. 
green in color, and gives promise again Winter apples bear at seven to nine 


this year of holding a high place on the years of age in eastern New York. 
list for family use. Summer apples of the type of Duchess 


Brilliant does not seem to do well in 2nd Yellow Transparent may bear at 
many northern localities, but in the four or five years of age, and even give 
southwest it grows and bears well. The Specimens before that time. 
fruit is of the highest quality every- All winter varieties of apples tnder 
where. modern systems of management should 

ae ea give paying crops at or prior to ten 
r years of age. 
. Pall Syenging: 2 Throughout apple growing New 

Procrastination, a common fault, in- yorK, apple trees should not reach their 
duces us to put off until to-morrow an maximum period of productivity before 
unpleasant duty, says Mr. B. G. Pratt, naif.a century, and should continue in 
in his “Cireular.” So spraying, like pearing at least one hundred years. 
housecleaning, is left until the last This all presupposes rational methods 
thing in the spring and the San Jose of orchard management. 
scale allowed to go unchecked all off or barren years caused by climatic 
winter, sapping the life of the trees, vagaries in apple growing are rather 
which if still alive in the spring are in ynusual in New York. I should say 
a weakened, unhealthy condition. The ¢pat they do not occur oftener than 
once in five or six years. They do oc- 











Scene in the Hillcreest orchard owned by Ralph S. Eaton, Nova Scotia. There are 25,000 trees in this 
orchard, consisting of 15,000 apple, 6,000 plum, 2,000 cherry, 500 pear, 500 apricot and quince. 





cur, however, oftener than that due to 
faulty management. 
I would plant my permanent trees 
forty to forty-five feet apart and inter- 
» plant with fillers till the rows are half 
this distance apart. 
Do not choose 





valley lands or 
Select elevated, airy, well-drained 
land which will not wash too much, 
and thus your task of producing the 
highest quality of fruit will be very 
much aided.—‘‘National Nurseryman.” 





Apples.—Varieties that have made 
good, by American Pomological Society. 
Arkansas, Arkansas’ Black, Bailey 
Sweet, Baldwin, Belmont (Waxen), 
Ben Davis, Blue Pearmain, Canada 
Baldwin, Canada Reinette, Carolina 
Beauty, Cox Orange Pippin, Delicious, 
Fall Pippin, Garden Royal, Golden Rus- 
set (N. Y.), Gravenstein, Green New- 
ton, Grimes Golden, Jersey Sweet, 
Jonathan, Louise Princess, McIntosh, 
Maiden Blush, Maryland Maiden Blush, 
Monmouth (Red Cheek Pippin), North- 


ern Spy, Red Canada, Rhode Island 
Greening, Romanite South, Rome 
Beauty, Scott Winter, Sierra Beauty, 


Spitzenberg, Stayman Winesap, Sterling 
(American Beauty), Swazy Pomme 





Currants and gooseberries may be 
pruned as soon as the leaves fall. Or 
the work can be left until early spring. 
Cut back one-third of this year’s 
growth, and thin out surplus, dis- 
eased or unthrifty shoots. Old bushes 
may have two-thirds of the present 
year’s growth removed. Do not prune 
the new canes of raspberries and black- 
berries until spring; the old canes 
should have been cut out long ago. 
It is too early to prune grapevines. 

Picking apples: It is best not to 
pick winter fruit during very warm 
days. Do the work before ten o’clock in 
the morning, or wait until a cooler day. 
More hints: Never pick fruit while it 
is wet, nor pack it while it is warm. 
Some careful growers. pick their 
orchards more than once, gathering the 
fruit as soon as it is well colored, leav- 
ing the poorly colored and immature 
fruits until they have become well col- 
ored. Pick apples with the stems on. 
Keep the sun away from picked fruit. 
Fruit keeps and ripens best in a cool, 
dark place. If you store fruit in a cel- 
lar or storage room, keep the windows 
open nights and shut them during the 
daytime; thus you can get the tempera- 
ture down and keep it so until winter 
comes.—“Farm Journal.” 


-All About Grapes. 


Cold Storage of Grapes.—Commer- 
cial growers and packers are now ex- 
perimenting with large dry cold stor- 
age houses. for certain varieties, be- 
lieving it practicable to carry grapes 
until February, when fruits are com- 
paratively scarce and _ prices high. 
Among the favorite winter keeping 
varieties are the Catawbas and the 
Vergennes. Grapes intended for long 
keeping are taken from the vines when 
ripe and placed in shallow boxes in 
the packing house for a few days, until 
the stems have wilted and much of the 
moisture has disappeared. Baskets for 
their reception are lined with paraffine 
paper, and the fruit is carefully select- 
ed and packed. The baskets are then 
placed in the cold dry storage house, 
and the fruit is said to keep remark- 
ably well, many weeks tater than when 
stored in the usual manner. Upon be- 


: Gris, Sweet Winesap, Tompkins King, 
spraying done at this time may kill the Wagener, Wealthy, White Pearmain, 
scale, but the trees are not as vigorous willow Twig, Winter Banana, Wine- 
as they should be, and their condition sap, Wolf River, Yellow Bell Flower, 
is naturally attributed to the insecticide yellow Newton, York Imperial. 

used. 

But it often happens that the spring 
is wet and windy, so that spraying is 
not done at all. If there is any crop, 
it is unmarketable, and in many in- 


Scalding Peach Borers. 
The hot water cure is recommended 
by many for peach tree borers. It is a 
somewhat drastic treatment—for the 


especially rich soil for your orchard.: 


stances the trees are so badly damaged 
as to be utterly worthless before spray- 
ing time the following fall. 

When the first killing frost comes 
and the leaves begin to drop, the old 
scale stops breeding and the young 
scale prepares for winter. 

The old scale, while not living to 
breed the next season, often lives 
through the winter, if the tree doesn’t 
die. The young scale, which are the 
breeders for another season, are tender 
and not so well protected, and are more 
readily destroyed by a good insecticide. 
Some of our best entomologists claim 
that the scale does not feed during 
winter months, yet it seems to do more 
damage then than at any other time. 
Either the scale continues to secrete 
its poison, which would not be so harm- 
ful if the sap were tlowing vigorously, 
or else it is feeding on the stored up 
energy of the tree, which cannot be 
replenished from the frozen ground. 

The New Jersey Bulletin No. 186, 


borer—though it does not hurt the tree. 
The borers work either at or directly 
beneath the surface of the ground, the 
trunk. The tree may be hilled up in 
the form of a saucer, the dirt packed 
a little and the scalding water poured 
in. This will invariably bring out any 
borers. It is not believed to hurt the 
tree, although an excess of water should 
not be used. An emulsion of one part 
naptholeum to 150 parts of water is 
also recommended. 


Wintering Tender Trees.—I have not 
had experience such as you ask for 
with boxwood trees now growing in 
tubs. Such trees are usually wintered 
in a greenhouse. The experiment of 
burying you suggest would be hazard- 
ous and might result in failure. I 
would consider it safer to winter them 
in a room in your house where the trees 
could get the light and where the 
temperature is not too warm. 


Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run that it’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 

Have a 







Any Woman Can 
1900 Gravi 








Don’t send money. 
If you are responsible, 
you can tryit first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wonders it performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 
how it saves work 
and worry. Sold on little payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer 

529 » Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
BRANCH HOUSES: We maintain branches at 
1917 Broadway, New York City; and 1113 Flatbush 
Ave., Brooklyn; and in all principal cities. We also 
make shipments from our wi in Kansas City, 
San Francisco and Seattle. 

Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


™ @ SPRAY 
YERS PUMPS 


VY MB au KINDS 


The Pumps that pump easy and throw 
a full flow. The a pump is the 
best pump, that’s a Myers. 

Send for catalog and prices of 


Pumps, Hay Tools and Barn 
Door Hangers 


Tel yobs een 





















F.E. MYERS & BRO, 


ASHLAND, OHIO. 











FIVE ACRES $100 


$5 MONTHLY 
Near ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Start farming right. Don’t undertake the drudgery 
and expense of a large farm. A small farm properly 
managed will make you independent in a few years. 
Others are making big profits in this section raising 
fruits, berries, vegetables, grapes, poultry, squabs, 
These products bring high prices, as early seasons 
force them into big eastern markets ahead of north- 
ern growers. Mild, healthful! climate; ploughing 
during every month last winter ; winter eggs ; early 
broilers; pure water; invigorating sea air. Two 
mainline railroads quickly reach 12,000,000 consum- 
ers. Located ina successful fruit growing section. 
Ideal location for industrious home-seekers, Near 
large river and large manufacturing town which offers 
all city advantages—schools, churches, bank, stores, 
amusements. Progressive community. Title insured. 
Booklet. White people only. 


DANIEL FRAZIER CO., 731 BAILEY BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














Monarch 






Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 605 Cortlandt Bldg... New York 


FOR SALE 


Limited quantity of N. C. natural peach seed. 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY, 
HICKORY, N. C. 


REENS 


TREES 
OW AND 


O TO YOU 


SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, on ar FREIGHT 


Now is the time to send in your order for fall planting. 
for free catalogue of plants, vines and trees. 















GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





Start NOW 










READ WHAT THIS WOMAN DOES 
“Made over 11,000 yards of carpet on my loom in 
time the past three Dang writes Mrs, Sadie 
rt, Waukomis, Okla. “I never weavea day 
ion’t make 20 yards and I do my own house- 
15 poun *t tire of weav- 






that 
work. I weigh only 
ing. Loom as good an in 


Now is just the time—start this easy work at home in your 


vestmentasan80-acrefarm.’ W. B. STARK, Seo’y, 


—Vll Show You How $2 § 
ou Gan Easily Make 

time—y nm be wanting to run your loom ail 

the time—for the very easy profits. I will tell you how you can make your time most 


rofitable—how you can engage inadelightful and fascinating occupation in your own 
our other duties and assure you oe Fg for as 


‘ou’ ll ‘800: 


ome, tbat will not interfere with 
much or as little t.me as you may 
interested. I say, and I know that every word I sa 
money and make it more easily by weaving on & 
any other kind of home employment. My 20 


able to devote to it. 


let pro what you can do. 
THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 
is made especially for home workers. Unlike any other loom, it practically 
Te. noteunent of the hand is all it requires of the opera- 
tor. Notreading—nostooping—noshuttlethrowing. Just the easy work that 


works itse A simple mo’ 


thousands of oldand young are making big money a’ 
No experience is necessary. 
you can make the finest and most durable carpets, 


when you owna Newcomb, that you wil! have more than enough work to 
keep you busy. Many of our customers make from 625 to 630 a week weaving bm more I 
gets 


with the Newcomb, and you can do likewise. 


De not neglect this opportunity. Write me today for my free catalog, ‘Weaving Wisdom,” which tells ei! 
qheus eur temas and Goo enumclg peananabie toeinn an ehhh yas Oat Gta Gan 8 ees 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO., 


is true, that you can make more 
ewcomb Automatic Loom than at 
years’ experience with others and their 


t a home. 
You will bedelighted with the ease with which 
rugs, mats, draperies of 
every kind, and even beautiful portieres, chenille curtains and hammocks. 
Bear in mind also, that no cash outlay for supplies isrequired. Old a, 
sacks, cast-off clothing and rags all furnish material for the loom. And the 
results you get with such material are simply wonderful. You can be sure the work you can do ona Newcomb 


Per Week 
At Home 








I promise t you'll be 






















. B. ST 
who will help you start a 
money-making business. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Let me send you some samples of 









Loom. The more you need the money 
canand will help you to 
tarted to making it. 













20 Ta St., Daven lowa. 
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Notes From Green’s Fruit Farm 


Our theory as regards enriching the 
land is that it requires no more labor or 
seed on rich land than on poor land 
whereas the yield on rich land is double 
that on poor land. Is it not plain then 
that it pays to make the land fertile 
and that nothing is more unprofitable 
than cultivating land that is impover- 
ished or that is wet and needs draining? 

We have been experimenting with the 
question of transplanting trees, plants 
and vines. We have planted trees of 
various kinds in June when everything 
outdoors was in leaf and even in blos- 
som. We have planted specimens of 
apple, pear and cherry trees which had 
purposely been exposed to wind without 
protection of any kind for several 
weeks. The bark and roots of these 
trees were shriveled. After burying root 
and branch in the soil for a few days 
we planted these trees, cutting back the 
branches, and they lived and thrived. 

Wild Friends and Neighbors.—At 
Green’s fruit farm they attempt to 
make friends with everybody including 
skunks, birds and bees. The wild rab- 
bits are interesting and seemingly in- 
nocent, but being destructive to the 
young trees we are obliged to thin them 
out by shooting. 

The skunk is not entirely innocent for 
he is fond of hens’ eggs, eggs of song 
and game birds, and sometimes feeds 
upon the wild or tame birds, but he is 
helpful in ridding the farm of the white 
grub which destroys strawberry plants 
by gnawing them off below the ground, 
and in thinning out mice and many in- 
sect pests. The skunk is really an in- 
telligent and interesting creature. A 
skunk made his home under the porch 
of my house. He lived there for many 


exclusively for their entertainment. We 
therefore welcome the large living room, 
sunny, airy and not too nice for the 
favorite dog and cat to occupy at times, 
and for the children to romp and play 
in. 

We have an old fashioned brick fire- 
place. They are a great institution and 
are not expensive. They furnish ventil- 
ation for the house both summer and 
winter. I would not think of building a 
farm house without at least one open 
brick fireplace. 

The Poplars.—At Green’s fruit farm 
we make use of both the Carolina and 
Lombardy poplars. These poplar trees 
planted in rows make a wind-break. 
As our winds come from the west, we 
plant rows of poplars north and south; 
in a few years they reach a height of 
from fifty to one hundred feet and do 
much to break the force of the autumn 
winds which are liable to blow the 
fruit from our peach, pear, and apple 
trees. The poplar is a valuable tree 
where quick growth is desired. The 
Lombardy poplar grows tall and slim 
but the Carolina poplar branches out 
more widely and is more in the shape 
of the apple tree or maple. 

Flowers at Green’s Fruit Farm.—In 
annual flowers at Green’s fruit farm I 
have always favored the petunia. The 
petunia has many characteristics in its 
favor; it is a rank grower and requires 
but little attention. It is continually 
in blossom. It loves the sunshine. I 
planted petunias around a large bed the 
center of which was composed of 
shrubs. Every plant on the sunny side 
of this bed thrived amazingly but not 
one of those planted on the shady side 
lived. 








GREEN’S BIG 


one year, both for 75 cents. 


cations for $1.25. 





ALMOST TWO FOR PRICE OF ONE 


Here it is briefly. We offer you any American publication devoted to the farm, to 
poultry, to bees or fruits, the price of which is 50 cents a year, with Green’s Fruit Grower 


We offer you any American publication devoted to the farm, to poultry, bees or fruits, 
the price of which is $1.00 per year, with Green’s Fruit Grower for one year, both publi- 


Please renew your subscription early in order to save time when the rush comes a little later on, thus 
doing usa great favor. If you want the big magazines, or anything else, send a list of them and get our 
special lowest possible clubbing price for anything you want. 

We can save you money if you will do as we suggest. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CLUB OFFER 

















years going out each night to forage. 
It required much ingenuity to destroy 
him without offensive results. 

The red squirrel though a great thief 
we put up with on account of his 
merry pranks. The chipmunk is very 
cheerful and does no harm. The wood- 
chuck does not desire close acquaint- 
ance but steals from the entrance of 
hole on the hillside, doing but little 
injury although he is a great feeder for 
a brief space of time, which extends 
only from May to late August, as far 
as my observation goes, the remainder 
of the year he seems to be cloistered 
in his home far down in the dark 
chambers of the earth. 

The wild birds are our friends with 
the exception of the owl and hawk, and 
much can be said in favor of these two 
seemingly bird enemies. The partridge 
runs fearlessly in the woodlands; the 
guail whistles from his perch on a 
high stake of the rail fence, and the 
woodcock comes out from his dark re- 
treat in the lowlands at sunset, flying 
boldly over our heads towards his feed- 
ing ground. The phoebe birds build 
their nest in one corner of the porch 
and there rear their young, but are 
less seldom seen than formerly. We 
have great respect for the robin, the 
flicker or high-holder, and the many 
woodpeckers, all of which are helpful 
to the fruit grower. They carry off 
a few cherries but we have so many we 
do not mind the few they *eat. 

While we do not keep bees we wel- 
come to Green’s fruit farm the bees 
owned by our neighbors. We could 
not carry on the fruit business success- 
fully without the aid of these bees. 
When we walk through the fields of 
blossoming strawberries, blackberries, 
apples, pears, plums, peaches and other 
fruits we seem to be among a swarm 
of bees, each bee busily engaged in 
gathering honey, meanwhile carrying 
pollen from flower to flower. It is my 
epinion that the heney bee will pol- 
lenize from 500 to 1000 blossoms in a 
day. 

We have no use for the old fashioned 
stiff and prim parlor at Green’s fruit 
farm. There is only one excuse for 
having a parlor and that is to have a 
room in the house always ready for re- 
ceiving visitors. 3ut since visitors of 
state, that is visitors who might seem 
to prefer a stiff, stuffy old fashioned 
parlor to a light sunny room, only visit 
the farm house once in two or three 
years, it would be folly to have a room 


The yellow flowering plant called 
golden glow makes a great show at 


The Coil Pulse 


(Highest Award) 
HAS BEEN AWARDED TO THE 


nited States Separator 


at the 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


@ Again the stamp of official approval has been placed 
on the cream separator which the dairyman has found 
to be most profitable, easiest to run, easiest to 
clean, and handsomest in appearance. 

@Again the “would-be” competitors of the United States 
Separator go down in defeat. 

@If you want to see for yourself why the United States 


Separator was awarded the Grand Prize, go to our 
He will show you. 


local agent nearest you. 


@Or ask us, direct, for information. 


THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 





PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 
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Green’s fruit farm and can be seen for| 


a long distance. Yellow flowers are 
rare and it is one of the best of yellow 
flowers. 
produced. If you buy a few roots now 


Like the petunia it is easily | 


in a year or two you can divide them) 


into a dozen roots and transplant. 
Hydrangea paniculata is a favorite 

flowering vine. It is perfectly hardy 

requiring no protection; it continues in 


blossom from August 1st to October Ist. | 


Perennial phlox is another favorite 
flowering plant which will come as near 
taking care of itself as anything can. 
Once planted it will continue to blos- 
som for eight to ten years. When the 
bed gets very old the plants should be 
taken up, divided and transplanted. 

Henry’s Uncle. 

“Then I am to understand that this 
is your final answer, Miss Stubbles?’’ 

“My final answer.” 

“Nothing can move you?” 

“Nothing.”’ 

“Then my life will be a lonely one, 
and my fate a harsh one, for my uncle 
with whom I live has just died and 
left me—’” 

“That fact somewhat alters the case, 
Henry. I cannot be harsh to one who 
has sustained such recent bereavement. 
If I could believe that you are sin- 
cere—”’ 

“Sincere? Oh, Miss Stubbles!”’ 





“You have certainly made an impres- | 
Give me time to} 


sion on my heart. 
think of it!” 

“How long?” 

“After all, why think of it? Henry, 
I am yours!” 

“Oh, Genevieve!” 

“Do not squeeze me so hard, Henry. 
Your poor uncle! Was he long ill?” 

“Three days.” 

“It is too bad! 
you—” 

“Yes; he has left me!” 

“How much?” ® 

“How much? I said he had left me. 
He had nothing else to leave. I am 
alone in the world now, homeless,’ pen- 
niless; but with you by my side—why, 
she’s fainted!’’—‘“Tit Bits.” 


You say he left 





Who found the North Pole? 
“T,” said Cook, 
“And my little book 
Will tell how I took 
The grand first look 





At the great North Pole.” 




















SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 
_ In the following combinations Green’s Fruit Grower is clubbed with various hor- 
ticultural, agricultural and literary magazines together with the price of each and a 
special clubbing offer for the combination. Send us the special clubbing price and 
we will have the various periodicals sent to your address. 
Regular Price. Combination Regular Price. Combination 
Green’s Fruit Grower ......... ..-- $ .50 Green’s Fruit Grower. $ .50) 
American Poultry Advocate ---+ SOL gag Munsey’s Magazine...... ... .... 1.00 | 
Gardeners’ Chronicle........... ... 1,00 [ Suburban Life 1.50 3 15 
eee 50) Ranch and Range..... ........... 1.00) 
Green’s FruitGrower _........ ... rq Green’s Fruit Grower 50 
PAT JOUMSIS YIB.. .2.<scessee os 685 RE Nos skit) $4 AGeee: “as 1.007 2 30 
~— au Bccegreyn war peih tee 25 f Se | rer rere 1 00 
ESE is os soc sscseances | aD , : ¥ 
American Soe Pai 20020202 | ee 2) ae 
Green’s Fruit Grower. .............. .50 American Stock Farm ............+.  .50 
Ranch and Range.... aputeen Sau ae ‘ r 
POENRR PRUE 2. o<000602.. 5000 .40 cons 7 Grower ........++ +++. so 
Green’s Fruit Grower iseka, 506, SOR ieisuns Sineestne ACRE ; - oad 
The Western Fruit-Grower ......... 10c0o> 180 ° _ ti gil eae ‘ - 
The Ohio Parmer ......:. <ose.c:: "5 —_ 's —_ Grower.....+-+-++++++ 50 ) 
Seats Pett Ge0wer .. 266 oosscs so)  meomagon ll oo Rane TA ae t 1 75 
rrigation Age yi sted aera? 1 60 , “cose ISN la lal ; 
Wisconsin Agriculturist. ........... 75 j —_ — +0: negligent na 
. . Green’s Fruit Grower...........- .50 ) 
Green’s Fruit Grower............ .. .50 Gardeners’ Chronicle a0 
The Inland Farmer................. : 1 50 : ° Gareaiamabemeingags 2 45 
Feiner’s Gaia Magazine of Fun Sa pec aStabee es 1,00 
nein sjes ea Cornell Countryman........ ssee00+ 1 00 
Green’s Fruit Grower . . 
Tribune Farmer 180 Green’s Fruit Grower... . ........ «50 
Practical Farmer..... = ae “ ( Deaneaaee eho . 2 90 
Peet nti ilener . agazine of Fum .......+4. ss0+-.- , 
ee ee 1 80 oe 53 cd haps aeceiealiaiaile 
Green’s Fruit Grower .............. 5°l 449 Se 
Cornell Countryman ....... .... .. 1.00f Rakth aud Range ; 
Green’s Fruit Grower ; -50) Farmer’s Voice (semi-mo.)..........  .50) 
The Commoner (weekly).. =< oe ae 135 Greens Frait Grower 50) 
Human Life Kpabnaee ndauiess pees wen 1.00) Raval New Weller... <cs.. -0<ecc rye 
Green’s Fruit Grower.............+ $0) Country Gentleman ---. 1.50> 2 85 
EE 2! cin s Santabnd See 1.50 255 American Farmer ........ .40 | 
DOPED PERERNINS 5... 0 0e.cseesee 1.00 PE HINES Cine eRGcecesss scccacs 25) 
Green’s Fruit Grower.............-. 50 ’ : 
HigsperS BAsae  -...---cevcece oe. 1.00 1 90 atcha thn gugaapgal ope eae es > 
Success Magazine ee ee 1.00 Reliable Poultry Journal ..........- "30 
Green’s Fruit Grower........... a Up to-Date Farming .............-. 50 
Farm and Home sssseseeeeesees «504g gq American Stock Farmer .. .......- .50 
The Western Fruit-Grower.......... 1.00 | Farm Journal, 2 yrs.... re . 3 65 
American Farm World......... .-.. 50) Farm News ... Sas ee .25 
Green’s Fruit Grower ... ..... - ge} Successful Farming...... -+--..+... 50 
Farmer’s Voice (semi-mo.)...... .-. 50] Farmer’s Call sti 
Irrigation Age eveeseeceeeese. 00> 220 American Farmer.... ......---..-- 40) 
PRO TERME, . 650s accncestccne 1.00 | Green’s Fruit Grower .. ....... +? ae 
Farm Journal, 2B YTB. .... cccceocces. 25) Pearson’s Magazine ers oe 1.50 2 60 
Green’s Fruit Grower .. .....-++- 50) Harper’s Bazar.....+.++-+0+ +++++- 1.00 
Suburban Life ....... bereeseecues - 1.50 | , : 
SE NOS Po hse ono 000% hans 1.00 225 Green A Freit Grower .......-.. ** ae 
5 Ainslee’s Magazine..... ocean ces 
Reliable Poultry Journal ........... 50) Suocéis Makavine .:.05 20. ckecce ne 3 40 
Green’s Fruit Grower..... seeeeeeene 50) ee, Serre 1.00 
Farmer’s Call . ..... ae. + oenee ter ad Green’s Fruit Grower ...... .. .... .50 ) 
American Farmer bebibutearawekn ce) te Sis Hopkins . iPAce ase Fes 
Ainerican Stock Fara .coccoclll gop 325 Country Gentleman | 92. ef Hy. 
Warns Mews 1a ees, lease "35 | Western Fruit Grower.........-.... 1.00 
Warm aUblome. ........ coves 180 Green’s Fruit Grower......-.-- eeu 50) 
Successful Farmer .. ........-+ - : “s0) Review ee asi 300. 9 go 
WwW 2 7 PR..0secewe ' 
Green’s Fruit Grower 2 eee recene Succes Megeaee a ceeacena pd 
The Western Fruit-Grower .. = 
Reliable Poultry Journal Green’s Fruit Grower .............. .50) 
Farmer’s Voice (semi-mo.) Lippincott’s Magazine <ahee 3.00 | 400 
Farm Journal, 2 yrs. angie kam Harper’s t édabbedaesn Se 
The American Stock Farm.......... Pearson’s Magazine.... ... ....-.. 1.50) 
Should none of these clubs be of your liking, select those you desire and we will 
quote you an equally low price by return mail. Upon receipt of your money order or 
registered letter we will have any of the clubbing offers forwarded to your address 
immediately. The prices listed above are for one year’s subscription. Address, 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Red, Brown, Green 


Roofing 


We now make Ruberoid in attractive Red, 
Brown and Green—suitable for roofing the 
finest home. 

The colors will not wear off or fade. They 
are part of the roofing. Impregnated into the 
body of the roofing by our patented, exclu- 
sive process. 

But whether you buy Ruberoid in colors, 
or the uncolored Ruberoid, you are sure of 
getting the best there is in roofings. 

There are now more than 300 substitutes for 
the genuine Ruberoid roofing. ; 

But Ruberoid isthe original. And Ruberoid, 
and Ruberoid alone, has withstood the test 
of seventeen continuous years of actual use. 

The first roofs of Ruberoid, laid in 1892, 
look good for many more years of wear— 
still weather-tight. 


RUBEROID 


(REGISTERED IN U, 8, PATENT OFFICE) 


Ruberoid is sun proof, rain proof, snow proof, 
cold proof, weather proof, It resists acids, gases 
and fumes, 

It is so nearly fireproof that if you drop live coals 
on a roof of Ruberoid, neither the Ruberoid or the 
timbers beneath will take fire. 

The secret of these wonderful ngopertios lies in 
the Ruberoid gum which we use. Ruberoid gum is 
our exclusive product. No other maker can use it. 

That is why, of 300 substitutes, no one of them can 
possibly be so durable, so good as Ruberoid. 


Get This Free Book 


Before docking. cn any roof for any purpose, get 
our free book whith gives the results of our tests 
with all kinds of roofings—shingles, tar, tin, as- 
phalt and ready roofings. 

This book is a gold mine of practical roofing in- 
formation, and will be sent free to all who address 
Department 76G The Standard Paint Company, 
100 William Street, New York. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


YOU 


know the profits that are made by 
great mail order houses that sell any- 
ody anything anywhere by mail. 
A great mail order firm has de- 
cided to allow a limited number of 
people to invest in its Preferred 
Stock, which is paying 
7% INTEREST 
You still have time to send for 
booklet, giving particulars of this 
opportunity for absolutely safe in- 
vestment at a high rate of interest. 
Booklet and application form will 
be sent immediately on receipt of 
your name and address. 
This offer will not be repeated. 


A. M. F., P. 0. Box 61, New York City 







































MAKE YOUR OWN 


The Awl REPAIRS 
For Al 
Save the money 

you pay the Harness man 
by using Myers’ Lock 
Stitch Awl. It stitches both 
sides like a sewing machine and 
mends harness, saddles, shoes, fur coats, 

robes, canvas, gloves, carpets, etc., perfectly, 
Something constantly needed, always ready for use and 
one of the handiest tools imaginable, Price prepaid only 
$1.00. Booklet D Free. Write today, Agents Wanted. 


C. A. MYERS CO., 6537 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 





















NEW CURE! Brooks’ Appliance 


New discovery. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Auto- 
maticAirCushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. No 
lymphol. No lies. Durable,cheap. 


Pat. Sept. 10, ‘01. 

SENT ON TRIAL. 
CATALOCUE FREE. 

C. E. BROOKS, 1011 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Michigan 


Let Me Send You My 


FREE CURE 


»«| for Asthma, Catarrh 
and Bronchitis. 















Don’t suffer with agon- 
izing gasping for breath 
coughing,spitting, faint- 
ing, etc. My ‘Home 
Treatment’’ cures im- 
mediately and perma- 
nently by a New Principle. Send 
syour name and address and those 
of afflicted friends, if you know 
any, and I will mail you a Free Trial 
Treatment in plain wrapper. 

T. GORHAM, 296 Gorham Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


LET US TAN ¢ 
YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Oow, Steer, Bull, or Horse 
Hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robe, rug, coat or gloves, 
and make them up when so ordered, 

But first get our illustrated catalog, 
With prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. We are the largest custom fur 
tanners of large wild and domestic 
‘nimal skins in the world. 

Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 
hides together from anywhere, and 
Orosby pays the freight both ways. We 
tl! tur coats and gloves, do taxidermy 
‘nd head mounting. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, 























Fruit from the garden of Theo. Oxford, Jr., of Penna. 
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| Aunt Hannah’s 
Replies 


Dees 


Lost lover says that as a young man 
he loved a very young girl, being at- 
tracted to her on account of her beauty. 
After a year’s courtship she abandoned 
him and married another. “Several 
years have passed. My experience has 
led me to give up society. I am miser- 
able. Was I really in love with this 
girl when I was simply attracted by 
her good looks? Shall I hunt up a 
wife or should I wait until one comes 
around?” 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: This letter re- 
minds me of the man who sat down 
upon a rock in the pasture lot and wait- 
ed for one of the cows to come around 
so that he could milk her. No, you 
should not wait but shouid hustle lively 
if you desire to get married. There is 
nothing worth having in this world that 
comes around of itself unsolicited. There 
are lots of girls in the world. They 
are as plentiful as blackberries, but the 
young women who are capable of mak- 
ing superior wives, and are endowed 
with the faculty of making home bright 
and cheerful, are scarce and in demand 
in any locality. Therefore, if you want 
to get one of these rare girls, and al- 
most every married man will tell you 
that he has secured one of them, you 
will have to step lively, because there 
are many others looking for this class 
of young women... I advise you to con- 
nect yourself with your local church; 
there are many advantages social and 
otherwise in belonging to a church. One 
of the advantages is, that you are apt 
to be thrown into the society of many 
excellent young women. There is no 
better place to find a wife than in the 
society of the local church. 

Yes, it was proper that you. should 
have been attracted by beauty. 3ut 
later you should have discovered other 
charms, if the girl was worthy of your 
love. 





How to be Agreeable. 


In reply to Alice I will say, that if 
you desire to be considered agreeable 
as a guest at the houses where you are 
visiting or at your own home or else- 
where you should cultivate the graces, 
learn to have tact, and should study 
the subject. If you find a certain person 
agreeable to yourself, study that per- 
son and learn how she makes herself 
agreeable. If you know of some person 
who is disagreeable study that person’s 
peculiarities and learn why it is that 
he or she is disagreeable and avoid 
those peculiarities. When you are a 
guest visiting a friend be careful not to 
exhibit many fads and fancies in regard 
to the food placed upon the table by 
your host for your delectation. Do not 
let it be known that you do not like 
this, that or the other thing thus mak- 
ing it difficult for the lady of the house 
to please your appetite. It would seem 
as though any person could eat bread, 
eggs, fruits, cereals and the usual meats, 
but sometimes there are guests who ob- 
ject to many things put upon the table 
like those mentioned. I do not advise 
you when a guest to eat things that will 
make you sick. My thought is that you 
should not be finical,k Remember that 
your hostess notices when you do not 
touch certain viands offered you at meal 
time, and although she may not speak 
of it at the time, she will feel disap- 





pointed if you do not eat from her 
favorite dishes. If your hostess has 
dinner at noon do not make it known 
if you should prefer to have dinner at 
six o’clock, or vice versa, for if you do 
that you will make your hostess uncom- 
fortable, and make her feel like aband- 
oning her ordinary methods of living 
and conforming to those to which you 
are accustomed. Always remember that 
those who desire to be agreeable must 
do and say agreeable things. They must 
be polite, they must make themselves 
interesting in manner, dress and con- 
versation. They must be ready to join 
with whatever amusement is proposed 
with zest, and not with objections or 
suggestions try to change the plans. 
You must show that you are pleased 
with the home which you are visiting, 
with its appointments, with the sur- 
rounding scenery and with its drives, 
its lawns, its flowers. You should learn 
to notice the beautiful things of this 
world and to make those who help to 
beautify it feel that their efforts are ap- 
preciated. If your hostess has fine 
pictures upon the walls of her home 
show your appreciation for them. If 
she is a musician show your apprecia- 
tion for her singing or playing. If she 
has rare books let her know that you 
are aware of the fact. 


Reply to Sadie, of Texas: When 
young girls write me that they are in 
love with two young men who desire 
to marry them, I feel like saying that I 
doubt if they love either one as they 
should love the one they are to marry 
and live with as long as life shall last. 
It is certainly a dilemma when a girl 
is engaged to one young man who is 
good and true, when the girl is desired 
in marriage by another man more 
wealthy, more prosperous, and of a bet- 
ter family. I fear that you have not 
done right in receiving the attention 
of the second young man so long as you 
were already engaged to marry another. 
I do not wonder that you fear to tell 
your second lover that you have been 
engaged to another all the time you 
have been receiving his attention. If 
your first lover still seems to be faith- 
ful and there is no reason why you 
should cancel the engagement with him, 
I should at once place myself right with 
the second lover and dismiss him. 





Dr. Cook’s Predecessors. 
A full roll of Dr. Cook’s predecessors 
in the quest of the Far North’s secrets 
would be a long one; the Far North 
was already calling when Alexander 
Was conquering. The Irish monks 
heard the call more than ten centuries 
ago; the Norsemen heard it; it was in 
the ears of Sir Hugh Willoughby and 
Richard Chancellor when they set out 
(in the May of 1553) “for the search 
and discovery of the northern parts of 
the world, to open a way and passage 
to our men for travel to new and un- 
known kingdoms.” Sir John Franklin 
—the “heroic sailor soul’ of the epitaph 
—is only the best remembered of the 
many who have started on the quest 
and have not come back.—Hartford 
“Courant.” ‘ 





Colonel Pope sowed the seed which 
are now being carefully cultivated in 
every part of the land, and had it not 
been for him the present day advocates 
would not find such a ready response 
to their plea that one of the nation’s 


model is the simplest, 

surest, and fastest 12- 

gauge repeater made. 

It has the solid top, 

side ejection and 

double extractors — 

special DZariin fea- 

: tures of comfort and 

convenience. The closed-in breech 

keeps the action clean and the shells 

dry—keeps out rain, snow, dirt, leaves 
twigs and sand. 


The new take-down construction allows 
you to take gun apart in ten seconds for 
cleaning or packing, yet the joint is always 
as firm and rigid as in a solid frame, non- 


take-down gun. The fat forearm fits your 
hand and helps quick operation. 


The full choked guns are guaranteed 
close-shooting, hard-hitting guns, and are 
unequalled for ducks, geese, foxes and all 
long-range work, 


Acircular giving large 
illustration, with full 
description of this 
handsome new gun, 
sent free on request or 
with complete 136-page 
catalog for 3 stamps. 


39 Willow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits 
Or For Your Ow: . 
Ten years’experience enables me to 
give practical instructions that will 
add $5. to 860. per week to yourincome 
without interfering with regular occupation, no 
matter where located. Book and particulars free. 
JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
5314 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill 














































A Sample of 
PAGE FENCE-FREE! 


Let us send you an actual sample of Page 
Woven Wire Fence and our valuable Quar- 
ter Centennial Catalog Free. See the real 
Page Wire! Examine tie method of weav- 
ing the wonderful Page Knot—the Knot 
that can’t come ofi! Study the many styles 
of Page Fence and the Panorama of Pic- 
tures showing extreme tests which this 
splendid fence withstands. Read how, in 
our great mills and factories, we put elas- 

tensile strength and_durability 
into High Carbon, Basic Open Hearth Steel 


Specified by U.S. Government as standard 
of quality. Approved by a million farmers 
Write at once for Free Sample of Page Fence 
and Grand Quarter Centennial! Catalog. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 
Bex 230A Adrian, Mich: 
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heaper than wood for 
Ornamental Fence favs, churcnes,Cem- 
eteries, Public Grounds. Also Wrought Jron Fence. Catalogue 
free. Write for Special Offer. - 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 660, Decatur, Ind. 


15 Gents a Rod 


Fora 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2e 
for 34-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 






































Catalog free. Write forit today. 
K 
Box 206, 









































N_ BROS., 
MUNCIE, IND. 

















Don’t Rust Farm Fence 


Extra heavily galvan- 

ized. Seld direct to 
‘ i farmers at manufactur- 

ers’ prices, and Freight 
Prepaid, 30 days’ free 
trial. Also Poultry and 
Ornamental Wire and 
Iron Fences. Cata- 
logue free. tJ 
The Ward Fence Co., 
Box 527, Decatur, Ind. 
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FENCE irasc2 =" 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Gaivanized to 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 

x 100 Winchest Renal 
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greatest assets are highways which en-! 
able a maximum load to be hauled wad 
minimum power. 


HEAVIEST 
FENCE MADE Z 
HEAVIEST GALVANIZING <; 
Most of your neighbors have “Z 
fence troubles. You can avoid 
them by buying Brown Wire 
Fence. Absolutely rust proof. 
a 15 to 35carod. We pay freight. ¥ 
160 styles, from extra close 1-inch ZA 
% spaced Poultry Fence, to the 
p strongest Horse, Cattle, Hog & 
2 FA, Bull Proof Fences. Get catalog ZA 
| -AAZ2> ond free sample for test. 
E> Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Cleveland, O. 
Del tateadtas Gry ead Dept, 29 
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** WE ARE GETTING OLD,’’ SAID MISS AMANDA. 





Cheery. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Elizabeth L. Stocking. 

“We're getting old,’ said Miss Aman- 
da dreamily to Miss Susan. “I wish we 
had something in the house that was 
full of life and youth and music.” 

“I suppose we might adopt a baby,” 
suggested Miss Susan. ‘“There’s plenty 
of life and youth in a baby and gener- 
ally considerable music.” 

“I’m afraid of babies,’’ demurred Miss 


Amanda, “and besides, they’re such 
anxieties. Susan, my birthday’s coming 
soon. I believe I’d like a present of a 


dear little canary bird.” 

“O, that’s what you’ve been driving 
at, is it?’ deduced Miss Susan. ‘Well, 
if you should happen to get one, you 
must act real surprised.”’ 

When Miss Amanda came down stairs 
on the morning of her seventieth birth- 
day, right in the middle of the break- 
fast table stood a gilt cage, and in it, 
already quite at home and hopping from 
perch to perch, was a very, very yellow 
little canary. The sun shone in at the 
window and the bird chirruped merrily 
because he was full of life and youth 
and music. 

“Susan,” said Miss Amanda, “he is 
like a bit of sunshine, and I shall call 
him ‘Cheery.’ ”’ 

It did not take Cheery long to feel 
perfectly at home; in fact, he quite soon 
took possession both of the cottage and 
the hearts of its inhabitants. When 
Miss Amanda came in the morning to 
put up the curtains and take off the 
gray shawl which had covered Cheery 
over night, he would hop close to the 
wires of the cage, greeting her with a 
joyous, chirping “Good Morning!” 
Later, when the sun shone into the win- 
dows, Cheery would flood the cottage 
with a rapture of song, thrills, crescendo 
and diminuendo, arias, idyls, and son- 
atas. He could scold, too, if anyone 
interfered with his rights, with the 
harsh, carping tone of a_ veritable 
shrew, and if Miss Amanda or Miss 
Susan put her hand into the cage when 
Cheery was busy eating or preening his 
feathers, he would indignantly rush up- 
on the intruder pecking it quite fero- 
ciously, and telling in bird language 
just what he thought of such conduct. 
He was such a little mite to attack a 
great big human giant that his ferocity 
was quite laughable. 

‘It’s like an infidel trying to over- 
come the Almighty,” said the minister 
one day when he was calling. 

Miss Susan being somewhat of a 
tease rather enjoyed arousing Cheery’s 
ire at times. She would wrap a hand- 
kerchief about him, lay him on his back 
in her hand, and thus admonish him: 
*“Haven’t I warmed you? Haven’t I fed 
you? MHaven’t I cherished you” while 
Cheery would express his contempt of 
such claims by endeavors to peck her 
hand, and vocal remonstrances. 

On the other hand, he had his tender 
love notes, when he would tell Miss 
Amanda so softly, so wooingly, so flat- 
teringly, that he cared about her, and 
that there was nobody in the world like 
her. Of course, he knew how to beg 
and tease and wheedle, and it is equally 
certain that he generally got what he 
wanted. 


He had his cry of alarm, too, which 
always brought Miss Amanda and Miss 
Susan hurrying from whatever remote 
corner of the cottage, cellar or garret, 
they happened to be in at the time. On 
one such occasion when Cheery’s calls 
of distress were particularly piercing, 
they found that a neighbor’s cat had 
perched herself on the windowsill out- 
doors, and was looking through the 
glass with longing and hungry eyes at 
her desired victim. 

As Cheery was very tame, they often 
let him out of his cage to fly about 
the room. He would light on Miss Aman- 
da’s shoulder and if she was busy and 
did not give him what he considered 
proper attention, he would gently peck 
at her ear to remind her of her duties 
to him. When she was reading he 
would hop onto her book and tease un- 
til she was obliged either to stop read- 
ing and talk to him or put him: back 
into the cage. When Miss Susan was 
sewing, he would land on her thimble 
or parade up and down the seam she 
was working on until she grew quite 
distracted. 

“Cheery,’’ said Miss Susan one day, 
“you don’t know very much. You ought 
to be trained,’ and she began to try to 
teach him some “tricks.”” She succeed- 
ed to a certain extent, inasmuch as 
when she held out her right fore- 
finger, Cheery would fly onto it; then 
she would place the fore-finger of her 
left hand above and he would fly onto 
that; then the right fore-finger would 
be elevated still higher, and another 
flutter would bring the canary to the 
new perch, and so on, up a ladder of 
fore-fingers, as high as Miss Susan 
could reach. Sometimes she formed 
a circle with the thumb and second 
finger of both hands through which 
Cheery would fly back and forth. An- 
other accomplishment was a duet, Miss 
Susan declaring that her specialty con- 
sisted of the bass, while Cheery fur- 
nished the treble. The trouble was that 
Cheery never would show off when 
visitors were present except Tommy 
Donovan, but Tommy lived just next 
door and he had helped to train Cheery. 

One morning when Cheery had been 
out of his cage flying about the house, 
Miss Susan said suddenly to Miss 
Amanda: “Why, where is Cheery?” 
As Miss Amanda couldn’t remember 
having seen him for half an _ hour, 
they at once instituted a search, calling 
him, and peering behind doors, under 
beds, and into closets. But Cheery did 
not come, nor could he be found. Din- 
ner time came and passed; still no 
Cheery. 
tried to settle down to reading and sew- 
ing, but every little while, Miss Amanda 
would close her book or Miss Susan 
would throw down her sewing, and look 
again into every possible and impossible 
nook. 

Finally, Miss Amanda sat down in 
her rocking chair and began to cry, 
and then Miss Susan sat down too and 
joined her. 

“He must have been on your shoulder 
without your noticing, that time you 
stepped out into the yard. We'll hang 
his cage out doors and perhaps he’ll 
come back,” suggested Miss Susan 
brightening a little. 





Miss Amanda and Miss Susan | 





“To think of him out in the cold!” 
lamented Miss Amanda. ‘“He’ll be 
frozen to death or a cat will get him.” 

For two days the empty cage hung 
on the front piazza, its door invitingly 
open and a most tempting repast of 
birdseed, apple, and lettuce within. But 
Cheery did not come back, and the cot- 
tage was silent and sad, for life and 
youth and music had gone out of it. 

“Any boy or girl,’ said Miss Susan to 
a crowd of neighborhood children who 
had gathered about the front piazza and 
the empty cage, ‘“‘who finds our bird for 
us shall have 50 cents.” 

“Whew!” whistled Tommy Donovan. 
“I’d like the 50 cents much as any- 
thin’ but if I could get the bird for you 
I’d do it even for nothin’.” 

“Tommy, I think you’ll find him if 
anyone can,” declared Miss Susan, and 
Tommy walked away looking thought- 
ful and determined. 

The next morning as Miss Amanda 
and Miss Susan sat very quiet and lone- 
ly in the cottage, there was a loud ring 
at the door bell, and when they opened 
Ahe door there stood Tommy Donovan, 
his eyes bright with excitement. 

“T’ve found Cheery,” he cried, “I’ve 

found him!”’ 
- Before Miss Amanda or Miss Susan 
had a chance to ask any questions Tom- 
my hurried on: ‘“He’s at Jameson’s 
house on the boulevard. He flew in at 
their pantry window when it was open, 
but they won’t give him to me. They 
say yoy’ll have to come and i-identi-fry 
him.” 

Miss Amanda and Miss Susan quite 
trembling with agitation, put on their 
coats and bonnets and engineered by 
the enthusiastic Tommy, made their 
way to a handsome residence on the 
boulevard. The white capped servant 
admitted them into the presence of a 
pompous and rather formidable looking 
lady who stared at them through her 
eyeglasses and demanded very much as 
if she were examining them in the 
catechism: 

“Describe your bird.” 

“He was yellow all over,” replied Miss 
Susan. 

“And he had a very loving disposi- 
tion,” added Miss Amanda. 

“But sometimes a bad temper,” ad- 
mitted Miss Susan. 

“And he sang like—like an angel,” 
replied Miss Amanda fervently. 

“Kate, go and get the canary,” direct- 
ed the pompous lady to the white 
capped servant girl. 

So Kate brought into the room a 
handsome cage and in it danced a bit of 
yellow, glinting, bird-like sunshine. Yes 
—there could be no doubt—it was the 
lost Cheery! 

Miss Susan and Miss Amanda went 
eagerly forward and Cheery actually 
rushed to meet them, clinging to the 
wires of the cage and chirping a joyous 
welcome, while Tommy scarcely re- 
strained himself from turning a somer- 
set, and even Mrs. Jameson looked a 
little less fierce. 

Miss Susan put her hand into the 

forth, 





cage and drawing Cheery 


RHEUMATISM 


I want to send every sufferer who 
reads this paper a pair of 
Magic Foot Drafts 
TO TRY FREE. 


Send Me Your Address Today. 





Write me. I'll send you a $1.00 Pair of 
Magic Foot Drafts, the great Michigan 
external remedy that is curing thousands, 


To Try FREE. 





FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. 


No matter where the pain, whether acute or 
chronic — muscular, sciatic, lumbago, gout— and 
however stubborn or severe, you'll get the Drafts 
by return mail. Then after you get them and 
try them, if you are fully satisfied with the 
benefit received, send me One Dollar. If not, 
keep your money. I take your word. 

I make this unequaled offer because I know 
whatremarkable TRADE MARK 
cures the Drafts are 
performing—cures ¢~ 
after 30 and 40 
years of suffering — 
cures after doctors 
and baths and med- 
icines had utterly 
failed. Won’t youtry them? Iam sure you'll be 
lad ot oo do, and you cannot lose a penuy. Ad- 
ress Magic Foot Draft Co., 1179 Oliver Bidg., 
Jackson, hh. Send nomoney. Write today. 


KEROSENE 

















Burns a mantle 
like gas making a 
gas light from kerosene. 
Odorless, noiseless and absolute- 
ly safe. Produces 100 candle pow- = 
er 16 hours on one quartof kerosene. 
Best and easiest light on the eyes. Gives 
apure,whitelight. Requires nogenerating 
Light as any lamp,and you havea perfect 
light instantly. Burner fits any lamp, in- 
cluding the famous Rayo. Nothing cum- 
bersome or unsightly. Used everywhere in 
in best homes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We want agents everywhere.. Big money made by bus- 
tlers. Buy two and sell one, getting yours free. Then sell 
to your friends and neighbors. Write today for free catalog. 


JOHN S. NOEL CO. 
161 Division St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TREATED with medicines, 
without the Knife. Send to- 
A day for Free Book. Pay 


DRS. JONES & RINEHART When 
Suite 8 1724 W. Washington St., Indianapolis ind. Curred 
































every month. 
scription. 


the envy of your neighbors. 


and get 10 splendid named Hyacinths as a premium. 


Mardy Bulbs, 25 best sorts: Grape Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Iris, Crocuses, etc., 25 fine 
named bulbs, all different ... 

Hy acinths, 22 best named sorts single, ‘olors 60c 

“A 10 best named sorts, single, all colors 30c 
* 10 best named sorts, double,all colors 30c 
Freesias, 12 large bulbs for winter-blooming. . .20c 











PARK 








If You Love Flowers 


OU WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE, 
the oldest, brightest and best monthly of its class in the world. 38th year. 
Original, practical, freely illustrated; visits and cheers 500,000 floral homes 

Does it visit you? If not, send 10 cents at once fora year’s sub- 

You'll not care to do without it afterward. Sample copy free. 


20 Splendid Mixed Tulip Bulbs 5 Cts. 


When subscribing add 5 cents (making 15 centsin all) and I will mail you 20 
Splendid Mixed Tulips, just imported from Holland, also cultural directions, 
Planted now these fine bulbs will make a gorgeous bed of bloom in the spring— 
The bulbs are hardy, and will brighten 
yard for many years to come. You may never have anothersuch offer. 

STILL MORE—Get up a club of 5 subscribers among your neighbors, send- 
ing 75 cents, and get Magazine and Tulips as a premium. 









our door- 
rder now. 








Or, club of 10 ($1.50) == 
Money returned if you are not satisfied. 
















OTHER BIG BULB BARGAINS:— {ic icucwing superb collections of cease, alse some of 


Tulips, 10 best named, single, early, all colors.. 15¢ 

10 best named, double, early,all colors .. 15¢ 

” 10 late Double, Parrot and Botanical sorts 15¢ 

10 finest named rwin, all colors, late 20c 
Narcissus, 10 splendid named, hardy sorts 

Polyanthus, 3 finest sorts named..... 10 

Cemetery Bulbs, 12 sorts for fall planting... .25¢ 


For only $3.00 Ill send the above 12 collections and 20 mixed Tulips (164 bulbs) also PARK’S FLORAL 
MAGAZINE for a year. Is this not a bargain? Tell your friends. 

THESE ARE ALL BIG BARGAINS, These Bulbs were specially grown for me by @ 

, first class Holland firm, on a big contract, and are offered at less than half the usual price. 

' You’ll make no mistake in ordering your supply from me. Orderatonce. The sooner these 

bulbs are planted the finer will they bloom. Satisfaction Guaranteed, or your money refunded. 

» Box A-65, La Park, Lancaster Co., Penn’a. 











Regular Price Price to You 


1. Success Magazine 
Designer 
Housekeeper 
Green’s Fruit Grower $3 00 $2 00 

2. American Magazine 
Housekeeper 
Green’s Fruit Grower 2 75 1 75 

3. Woman’s Home Companiou 
Housekeeper 
Green’s Fruit Grower 


4. Ladies’ World 
Housekeeper 


275 190 


In order to accommodate our readers we have listed a few 
good Club Offers as follows: 





Green’s Fruit Grower 1 75 1 25 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Regular Price Price to You 


5. Mother’s Magazine 
Housekeeper 
Green’s Fruit Grower 


6. Good Housekeeping 
Housekeeper 
Green’s Fruit Grower 


7. Pictorial Review 
Housekeeper 
Green’s Fruit Grower 2 2% 


NOTE.—We do not mix the club offers. 
Do not.ask us to. No Canadian orders filled. 
Each for one year. 

All orders must be sent to 


$1 75 $1 25 
2 50 


1 75 
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wrapped him in her handkerchief. 

“We are very, very glad,” she said 
to Mrs. Jameson, “and we thank you.” 

When they returned to the cottage, 
Tommy, no longer on his dignity, turned 
somersets innumerable, and with a 
whoop ran home to show his mother 
the bright 50-cent piece he had earned. 
Cheery was put into the empty, waiting 
cage, and at once fell upon the lettuce 
and the apple, interspersing his feast 
with bursts of rapturous song. Miss 
Amanda and Miss Susan sat side by 
side in their rocking chairs watching 
the bird and smiling at each other. The 
sun shone in at the window, and the 
cottage was filled with life and youth 
and sunshine. 





The Apple; the Best Fruit. 
By Charles A. Green, Editor of Green’s 

Fruit Grower, for Ideal Homes. 

I am the friend and supporter of 
every fruit that grows. I can see in 
every variety of small or large fruit 
something particularly desirable for the 
season when it ripens, but if asked to 
name one fruit more valuable than an- 
other I should feel compelled to name 


the apple. 
The apple is a northern fruit. In fact 
the strawberry, raspberry, currant, 


gooseberry and pear are all northern 
fruits. They do not succeed as well in 
the south as in the north. But the 
apple is particularly a northern fruit, 
and yet in selecting the varieties of the 
apple for sections north of Rochester, 
N. Y., the question of varieties should be 
considered. 





planting of a large list of varieties, but 
would rather advise planting not over 
four to six varieties, for the planting 
of a small place, where the pleasure 
of apple growing is an item of import- 
ance, I would advise planting a large 
number of varieties. I have in bearing 
on my own fruit farm about two hun- 
dred varieties of apples. I find great 
pleasure in having upon my place one 
tree each of a large number of varieties. 
In this way only can I become familiar 
with many varieties, their peculiar 
growth and productiveness. Some of 
these varieties are a disappointment to 
me. They have been highly recom- 
mended for other states and territories 
but they do not succeed very well with 
me, teaching that with apples as with 
many other fruits there are _ special 
localities where certain varieties thrive 
better than elsewhere. Thus while the 
Jonathan in Missouri and many other 
sections of the middle west is one of 
the great apples of commerce, with me 
it is insignificant in size and lacking 
in color. The Rome Beauty, while fair 
in size, with me does not get the fine 
color which it secures in the west. Ben 
Davis in my Rochester orchard cannot 
compare with those grown in Missouri 
in size, growth and quality. 

On the other hand, varieties from 
the northwest introduced by Peter M. 
Giddeon, of which I had not expected 
much, have done wonderfully well in 
my orchard, and have astonished all be- 
holders with size, beauty and product- 
iveness. Therefore, for a small place, 
where the r-venue is not first consid- 














No fruit has been‘*longer used for 
food than the apple. No fruit has 
been known in song and story longer 
than the apple. Charred apples have 
been found beneath dwelling places of 
races long since extinct, dating farther 
back than history goes. 

While fruit growing has progressed 
in this country, the demand increasing 
for every kind of fruit, from the straw- 
berry upward, no fruit has received the 
attention that the apple has received. 

I am asked to give a list of the best 
winter apples fer eating, also for a list 
of the best cooking apples, and the best 
cider apples. I am not told what sec- 
tion of the country this list is intended 
for, therefore I shall conclude that it 
is intended for the latitude of my own 
city, Rochester, N. Y. If the locality is 
north of Rochester hardier varieties 
should be selected. 

Here is my selection of winter apples 
for eating: First, the Fameuse. This 
is usually considered a fall apple, but 
I have no difficulty in keeping it all 
winter in good condition without ex- 
traordinary treatment. I name next 
the Banana, Hubbardston, Spy and 
Staman’s Winesap. 

My list of cooking apples would be 
Duchess, Rhode Island Greenings, Bald- 
win and Spy. 

While it is seldom deemed necessary 
to recommend varieties of apples for 
cider making, since it is usually thought 
that any apple is good enough for mak- 
ing cider, I will say that crabapple 
cider is considered superior to cider 
made from ordinary apples, and that 
cider from russet apples is preferred 
to that of ordinary varieties. It is a 
mistake to suppose that unripe apples 
will make good cider. The better the 
fruit the better the cider in every in- 
stance. It is possible to make a grade 
of cider from apples superior in flavor 
to champagne. ‘ 

I am asked to give a list of the 
varieties of apples which a man may 
successfully plant on a small place of 
from one to ten acres. While for com- 
mercial - pur do not advise the 


a 


ered, I will recommend in addition to 
planting the leading varieties, such as 
King, Baldwin, Spy, Roxbury Russet, 
and Rhode Island Greening, a number 
of other varieties, such as may be 
recommended by any reliable nursery- 
man. In case some of these known 
varieties should prove undesirable and 
unprofitable they can easily be regraft- 
ed. This regrafting the apple trees is 
an interesting pastime. Charles Down- 
ing had one tree which bore fifty 
varieties of apples through grafting. 
My friend, Luther Burbank, who is 
nothing if not beyond the ordinary, has 
an apple tree which produces 1200 vari- 
eties of apples, there being a graft of 
different varieties on almost every twig 
and branch. 

It is not necessary to cover a large 
piece of ground in order to have grow- 
ing upon your small place 100 or 200 
varieties of apples. I advise that you 
plant through the center of one of your 
fields a row or two of apple trees not 
more than six feet apart in the row, the 
rows being far apart if necessary. By 
this method you will not require very 
much land for 100 varieties, that is 
100 trees. Think of the pleasure you 
can secure from this long list of vari- 
eties, each one distinct from another 
as regards date of ripening, each one 
being of different size, color and flavor. 
Having such a row of experimental 
trees you would have an attraction for 
your neighbors and friends, and your 
place would be continually in memory 
of State Fair officials, and you would be 
solicited to send plates of your fruit for 
exhibition. 

I am asked to state how long it 
would be before these apple trees would 


bear fruit. Some of them might bear 
fruit the first year planted. I have 
seen the Duchess tree bear in the 


nursery, the tree not being over six 
feet high, bearing from six to ten 
beautiful apples. Bismarck and Yellow 
Transparent bear fruit early. Other 
varieties might come into bearing in 
five or six years, while others, like the 
Spy, might not come into bearing under 





twenty years after planting. Here is 
another reason why it is desirable to 
have many varieties of apples upon 
small places where there is now no old 
orchard. By having a number of vari- 
eties you would be likely to have some 
of those which would bear early after 
planting. 

The keeping of apples during winter 
is a simple problem. All you have to 
do is to keep apples continually as near 
the freezing point as possible. The usual 
cellar is a poor place for keeping ap- 
ples during winter for the reason that 
it is kept warm from the heat above, 
and the windows are left constantly 
closed. The windows of a fruit cellar 
should be kept open a large proportion 
of winter. A friend of mine who has 
great success in keeping apples during 
winter heeps them in an underground 
stable which is walled in on three sides, 
the front simply being boarded up. 
They are in barrels or boxes. When 
there is danger of frost he simply 
throws blankets over the packages, 
which is all the protection he finds 
necessary. 

The best package for apples is a box 
holding nearly one bushel. When the 
orchardist has learned to pack his fruit, 
after careful grading, in boxes instead 
of barrels, he will find that consumption 
has been largely increased. While few 
people buy a barrel of apples at a time, 
there are many who would buy a box 
containing one bushel. 

While I would select a soil composed 
of clay, sand and gravel for an apple 
orchard if I had my choice, I have 
found the apple succeeding on almosi 
every fertile soil, including that very 
sandy. More important than the char- 
acter of the soil is the site or location. 
I would pay twice the price for an 
orchard located within three to six 
miles of a big lake, like Lake Ontario, 
than for an orchard twelve miles dis- 
tant from such a lake, knowing that the 
influence of a large body of water would 
be helpful. I find orchards near Lake 
Ontario bearing fruit more regularly 
than those farther distant. I would pay 
twice the price for an apple orchard 
situated on a hillside or hilltop than for 
an orchard situated in the valley or 
lowlands. Not only should orchards be 
located on land naturally drained of 
surplus moisture, they should have air 
dainage also, and this cannot be secured 
in valleys. 

But where you have only a small plot 
of land you need not inquire into its 
adaptability. Go ahead and plant it, 
making the soil rich enough to bear a 
good crop of corn, potatoes or wheat. 
If the soil is naturaly wet, put in a tile 
drain between the rows. If the tile 
are set directly under the trees the roots 
will be apt to clog them. 

A little pruning should be given each 
apple tree each year. Severe cuting 
away of large boughs is injurious, and 
never occurs with the skillful orchard- 
ist. Train the heads of apple trees low. 
It makes easier spraying and pruning. 
Do not expect to grow perfect fruit 





without spraying.—Ideal Homes Mag. 
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HE advantage in buying Congo.Roofing 
(3-ply) is that you can be absolutely sure 
of getting protection from sun and rain 

for ten years. There is no guess-work about it. 
With every roll of 3-ply Congo comes a blank 
Surety Bond Guarantee numbered and ready 
for our seal and signature as soon as your roof 
is laid. The guarantee states that if you need 
a new roof inside of ten years you will get it 
free and that the National Surety Company 
will see to it that you get it (or its equivalent 
in cash). It is a legally binding and instantly 
enforceable document—a real contract such as 
your own lawyer would draw up for you. Every 
possible contingency is provided for. Every fair 
protection is given you. It is the only such 
guarantee that applies to any ready roofing to- 
day! Other guarantees are mere non-enforce- 
able statements that would prove worthless in a 
lawsuit. But the Congo guarantee is a real 
guarantee, and it makes you absolutely sure of 
the amount of service you will get for your 
money. 


When you buy other roofings you buy roof- 
ing material whose probable durability is vague 
and indefinite. When you buy Congo (3-ply) 
you buy ten years of absolute protection, and 
the guessing does not begin till after the guar- 
antee term expires. 

Why buy a Roofing Riddle when you can 
(just as cheaply) buy a Congo certainty? 
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New York suburban» land. 
|| It tells how you--no matter 
|| where you live—can profit by 

utting your savings in this 
imperishable security. We 


‘els bow pad have customers in all parts of 
Real Estate the world. Our $5 and $10 


monthly payment plan is 
|| helping thousands. To earn- 
|| est, thrifty men and women 
||| who wish to save, invest and 
||| get ahead, we will send this 
magazine free for six months. 
Send yourname and address 
to-day. A postal card will do. 
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CUT ICE 


With the Dorsch Double Row 
Ice Plow. We guarantee it will 
cut more than 20 men sawing by 
hand. Cakes are cut uniform, 
of any size and thickness. One 
man anda horse will cut more ice in 
a day than the ordinary farmer or dairy- 
mancanuse. You can cut for others and 
make the price of our plow in two days’ use. 
Ask for catalogue and introductory prices. 
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HONEST! Have you conquered 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, 50 CHURCH ST., N. Y., will guarantee that it can be done with 


“SCA LECIDE” 


tor less money, with less labor and more effectively than with Lime-Sulphur or anything else. 

Prices: In barrels and half-barrels, 50c. per gallon; 10 gal. cans, $6.00; 5 gal. cans, $3.25; 
1 gal. cans, $1.00. If you want cheap oils, our “CARBOLEINE” at 30c. per gallon is the 
Send today for free Booklet, “Orchard Insurance.” 
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and is as light as is consistent with durability. 
results are obtained in plowing fallow land for the Cutaway 
blades shake out the edge of the furrow so!that it isn’t neces 
sary to harrow the land after once ploughed with this plow. 
Send today for FREE Booklet with full information. 
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It is easier to do the job than to 
teach the new man how to do it. 


It is that part of the sermon which 
you carry home with you which makes 
you a better man. 


People are divided into workers 
and loafers the same as bees are divided 
into workers and drones. 


The hog is not worthy of his bad 
reputation. He is simply troubled with 
an ungovernable appetite. 


A man with money to spend expects 
courteous treatment, but the man who 
wants to borrow money is not expect- 
ing much of anything. 


General Butler claimed that his dog 
was legally muzzled so long as the muz- 
zle was attached to the dog’s tail, in- 
stead of his mouth, inasmuch as the law 
did not state where the muzzle should 
be attached. 


To-day I received a letter from 
George F. Switzer, of Pa., stating that 
he ordered in the spring of 1908 plum 
trees and currant bushes which came 
by express, but as he was absent the 
box laid around his place for two weeks 
before he planted them. All these 
plants, vines and trees are now thriving 
marvelously. The plum trees have blos- 
somed and the currant bushes are bear- 
ing fruit this year. 


a 7 

Disease of Blackberry.—C. A. Tyler, 
of N. Y., sends me branches of black- 
berry plant which is attacked with a 
disease resembling black knot on plums. 
I have never known any disease of 
this kind before on the blackberry or 
black raspberry. If the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower have plants thus 
affected I will be glad to hear from 
them. I advise Mr. Tyler to send speci- 
mens to our Geneva, N. Y. experimental 
station. 


High Prices for Apples.—I advise the 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower to look 
for high prices for good winter apples 
this fall and winter. Three dollars per 
barrel is offered now for winter apples 
at Rochester. There seems to be a short 
crop of apples all over the country. 

There is an abundance of peaches and 
plums and grapes also of quinces. I 
have never seen quince trees so heavily 
laden with fruit as this season and the 
fruit is of superior quality. 


When to Plant.—This question is 
often asked by subscribers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower who want to know when 
to plant the raspberry and other fruits. 
I shall have to repeat often my advice 
on this subject. October and November 
are good months for transplanting, in 
the eastern and middle states, the fol- 
lowing items: red and black rasp- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, grape 
vines, ornamental shrubs and trees, the 
pear, apple, quince and plum, in fact 
anything that is hardy plant in the fall. 
Plant anything in October or November 
that is entirely or nearly entirely cov- 
ered with soil, such as raspberry plants 
and grape vines. Half hardy items like 
roses and peach trees I do not advise 
planting in the fall, unless given pro- 
tection. After planting throw a forkful 
of strawy manure over each plant, or 
en the ground over the roots of each 
tree as a mulch. 


Diseases in Watering Troughs.—Those 
good people who have arranged con- 
venient public watering places for 
thirsty horses were seemingly doing 
good work} but now we are informed 
from the highest authorities that dis- 
eases have been conveyed to horses 
through these public watering places, 
and that thousands of horses have been 
destroyed by these diseases thus con- 
veyed in New York state. It is easy to 
see how horses suffering from _ dis- 
temper, or other diseases, by slobbering 
in the water, or allowing the discharge 
from their nostrils to escape, may render 
all the water in the trough or basin con- 
tagious. While we are considering the 
danger of horses catching diseases in 
this way let us think of the danger of 
single communion cups at the church, 
and in the public drinking cup on the 


railway car, and the cup from which a 
hundred children drink at the public 
school. I recall with horror the wooden 
pail of water which stood in the country 
schoolhouse which I attended when a 
boy. In this pail was a tin dipper. 
Almost all the children of the school 
drank from this dipper, pouring back 
into the pail that portion of the dipper- 
ful for which they could not find 
capacity to store away in their thirsty 
stomachs. This community drinking 
pail at that school must have been 
a source of infection of scarlet fever, 
dyptheria, whooping cough or possibly 
worse diseases. 


A Michigan Cherry Farm. 


Miss Ruth Van Deman, daughter of 
our associate editor, tells Green’s Fruit 
Grower of a fifty acre cherry orchard 
growing on the sandy soil of Michigan. 
It is not the size of the orchard which 
attracts us so much as the method of 
this orchardist. He gives his cherry 
trees the highest culture, keeps the 
soil fertile, and produces cherries as 
large and handsome as those grown in 
California. He ships to the eastern 
cities. Instead of selling these cherries 
to commission houses in bulk as nearly 
all cherry growers do, he employs a 
large force of girls and boys who pack 
the cherries in precisely the same style 
package and in the same manner as the 
cherries are packed in Califoria and 
sold in the east. 

Usually black cherries’ are picked 
when they are green, when they are red 
in color, long before they are ripe, and 
the producer receives but little more 
than the cost of picking and marketing. 
But this Michigan cherry grower is able 
to sell his boxed cherries, packed in lay- 
ers, at the same price that California 
cherries sell at in Boston and New York, 
and since his charge for freight and 
express is but a trifle that of California 
shippers, he makes more profit than 
California growers. 

Here is a suggestion for the fruit 
growers of the eastern and middle 
states. Instead of finding fault with the 
consumers of fruit in the great cities, 
who demand the finest specimens care- 
fully packed as they come from Cali- 
fornia, why not copy the California 
fruit packers, producing a high grade 
of fruit and packing it as honestly and 
attractively as the fruit growers of the 
Pacific coast pack their fruit. It is use- 
less for us to claim that our f-uit is of 
better quality, and that the beauty of 
the California fruit is only skin deep. 
The fruit growers of the Pacific coast 
are teaching us helpful lessons. If we 
profit by these lessons it will be well 
for us. If we do not profit by them 
we will be the losers. I point with 
pride to this Michigan cherry grower, 
who has succeeded in shipping to the 
markets of our great cities, cherries 
packed and crated the same as Cali- 
fornia cherries are which can hardly 
be distinguished from California fruit. 


The Pocklington Grape.—In reply to 
J. E. Nightingale, of N. J., I will say 
that the Pocklington is a good white 
grape of the Concord class. It was 
introduced at Rochester, N. Y. It has 
a fine cluster and the fruit is large and 
beautiful; it is a good graqwer; produc- 
tive and ripening about the same season 
as Concord. I see no reason why Pock- 
lington has not been more popular as 
a market grape or for home use. Pos- 
sibly the reason for the neglect of Pock- 
lington was the great attention given to 
Niagara, which was introduced about 
the same time. 


A Terrible Fright.—Eighty years ago 
there were large tribes of Indians in 
New York state other than those now 
living near Salamanca, New York. One 
of these tribes had hunting grounds 
and pitched their tents near Albany, 
New York. In those early days the 
cabins of pioneers were few and far 
between. In one of these cabins two 
women were working when one hun- 
dred Indians mounted on horses gal- 
loped up to the door. The mother ap- 
peared at the doorway. When she saw 
the array of Indians she felt certain 
that they had come to scalp her, so she 
dashed wildly into the cellar. Her fe- 
male companion more bravely went to 
the door, whereupon the chief of the 


Indian tribe stated that his errand was 
to learn whether his people could 
parade upon a field on a nearby farm. 
This concession was granted and the 
Indians departed, after which this 
braver woman searched for her mother, 
and found her crazed with fear, crowd- 
ed in one corner of the dark cellar. 
Her son, born soon after, was marked 
cn birth with a bald head which looked 
as though he had been scalped. He 
ever had severe headache, 


The Dog. 

Cuvier, the great naturalist, says that 
the dog is the most complete, the most 
singular and the most useful conquest 
over wild animals ever made by man. 
Linnaeus says that our dog was original- 
ly a wolf or a jackal. From the earliest 
history of man we hear of the dog. The 
long period during which man has in- 
habited the globe may be roughly esti- 
mated by the improvement which has 
been made over the wild wolf and 
jackal to the helpful and friendly 
creature which we call the dog of to- 
day. Consider the vast number of years 
it must have taken to develop from the 
wild wolf the little rat terrier, Scotch 
collie, fox terrier, the grey-hound, 
blood-hound, Newfoundland and _ S&t. 
Bernards. The dog of to-day is a mar- 
velously intelligent animal. He becomes 
attached to his friends and often is will- 
ing to sacrifice his life for those who 
love him. Dogs have rescued many 
people who would have perished during 
the blizzards of the Alps, from drown- 
ing and in giving signals of alarm and 
leading the way to people buried in the 
quick sands or mud holes, by sounding 
the alarm of fire; have kept away 
burglars and thieves and in many other 
ways endeared himself to mankind. 
Where can be found the man who has 
not at some period of his life found a 
steadfast friend in the dog? 


Who Are Responsible for the Increase 
in the Cost of Living? 


Complaint is made by many people 
that it costs more to live than in former 
years. It is noticed that almost every- 
thing the farmer and fruit grower 
sells has increased greatly in price dur- 
ing the past three to five years. It is 
noticeable that prices of farm products 
continued to increase during the severe 
panic of 1907 and are still increasing. 
Corn and oats are sélling at double the 
price they did five years ago and there 
has been a héavy increase in the price 
of wheat and other farm products. 

The question is, what is the cause 
of this remarkable advance in prices, 
not only of farm products but rents for 
houses, farms and the price of cloth- 
ing and general supplies? 

There are people who say that the 
farmer is responsible for the high prices 
of farm products, but this is not true. 
The farmer does not fix the price for 
his products. As a rule the price is 
fixed by the middle man or the buyer. 
The farmer brings his load of wheat or 
pork to the city market and asks the 
middle man what he is paying and is 
compelled to take whatever the middle 
man Offers. 

One cause of the advance in price of 
farm products is the increasing demand 


for those products, not only in this 
country but by the people of other 
countries, who look .to the United 


States as a source of food supplies. The 
fact must be considered that prices for 
farm products have been too low. Oats 
at 32c per bushel, corn at 60c, wheat 
at 80c does not pay the farmer a fair 
profit for his work. Everyone should 
rejoice to see the farmer receiving a 
fair reward for his valuable services. 

It seems to me that we have a fur- 
ther reason for the advance in prices 
of everything, in the fact that gold, the 
basis of all prices is growing more 
plentiful and cheaper every year owing 
to new processes of extracting it from 
the soil and from rocks. More than 
1,000,000 dollars is extracted from the 
earth each day of the year in gold at 
the present time, which is far more 
than was ever produced at any other 
period of the world’s history. Since 
gold is the measure of values we can 


never realize that gold is cheaper ex- 
cept in advance in prices of products 
and in the diminishing purchasing 
power of our paper money. 


How We Saved the Apple Tree, 

We have near our house a Sweet 
Bough apple tree which is the delight of 
our family and of all the neighbors gen- 
erally who help themselves to the tooth- 
some fruit which this tree furnishes 
from July to the latter part of August. 
It was necessary to fill in with earth 
the spot where this tree stood. The 
surface of the soil under this apple 
tree was covered with earth from a 
cellar to the depth of about three feet. 
We knew that this tree would perish 
unless we could convey air from above 
to a portion of the roots thus deeply 
buried. We felt that if we could keep 
a few of the roots alive, this might 
give the other roots an opportunity to 
work upward where they could get the 
air by their own efforts. Therefore we 
took four six inch sewer tile and in- 
serted them perpendicularly in holes 
dug through the soil which we had 
placed around the tree. Then we in- 
serted these tiles in the holes to their 
full depth and filled in the soil around 
the outside of the tile. Now we have 
four sewer tile sunk to their full 
depth so that the tops (open ends) of 
the tile or pipes are level with the top 
of the soil as now filled in. This work 
was done in April. Thus far, September 
10th, the tree is thriving as well as 
formerly, therefore we conclude that we 
have saved its life. 


Winter Storage of Fruits, etc. 


Great loss occurs to the fruit grower 
each winter by the excessive warmth of 
the room in which the fruit is stored. 
The same is true in regard to cabbages, 
turnips, carrots, beets, etc. All of these 
products are kept in rooms far too 
warm although they may seem chilly to 
you. The ideal place for storing is a 
room as near as possible to freezing 
point without freezing. If they are 
stored in a _ building entirely above 
ground in which the frost enters freely 
in severe weather fruit or vegetables 
placed in such a room will need no cov- 
ering until hard freezing winter sets in. 
At this time a little hay or straw should 
be thrown over the fruit or vegetables, 
say a foot or two deep. When the 
severe cold weather of mid-winter 
comes additional covering should be 
given in the way of bundles of corn 
stalks or rye straw. I can define this 
method more simply by telling you how 
a friend keeps his prized fruits all 
winter. They are stored in barrels or 
boxes in the basement of the barn which 
has walls on three sides, but is simply 
barred up in front therefore it is not 
frost proof. Up to December these fruits 
require no protection. When severe 
freezing occurs blankets are thrown 
over the packages. If the mid-winter 
frosts are very severe and penetrating 
an additional blanket or two is given. 
In this way the fruit is kept in a chilled 
condition continuously and comes out 
in the spring without a blemish, where- 
as if it had been stored in a house 
cellar where there is a furnace or 
stoves overhead the fruit would have 
been decayed before spring. 

Cabbage can be kept in an upper 
room in the barn where you can get 
at them at any time during the winter 
so as to be able to remove a few of 
them to the cellar for immediate use 
by spreading three or four deep on a 
bed of straw at least a foot deep and 
then cover them with straw and corn 
stralks. Winter squash should not be 
kept in as low a temperature as other 
vegetables. 


Not Drudgery.—No man will ever 
make a successful farmer who looks 
upon farm work as drudgery. The man 
who has no love for his occupation is 
a misfit, and his destination is failure. 
The man who farms, because he can 
find nothing else to do is not a farmer. 
Farming as an occupation and a busi- 
ness, ought not to be measured by the 
standard set by these men. 
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BACK TO THE FARMI * 














J. J. Hill’s idea of the future salvation of the-gouxtry. 


—From the Spokesman Review. 





Two Hundred Carloads of Peaches. 


The Teats Bros., near Rochester, N. 
Y., are large and successful growers of 
peaches. I seldom hear of a failure of 
the peach crop of these noted peach 
growers. One reason for their great 
success is their favorable location near 
the shore of Lake Ontario where they 
get the modifying effect of a large body 
of water. It is never so cold there in 
winter nor so hot in summer as farther 
inland and late spring frosts which are 
many times so injurious to the fruit 
crop do not trouble this firm. This year 
the Teats Bros. have shipped to market 
two hundred carloads of peaches. When 
you come to think of it this is a lot of 
fruit. Place it in two horse wagon loads 
and you will have a train of wagons 
possibly a mile long though I have not 
figured it out exactly. Two hundred 
ears placed together on the track would 
extend perhaps a quarter of a mile. 

Consider the -business ability neces- 
sary in preparing the soil, in choosing 
the locality, in methods of planting, 
cultivating, pruning and spraying and 
in harvesting and marketing in good 
condition this great crop of fruit. 

Another element of success with the 
Teats Bros. is the fact that they make 
a specialty of growing the peach. This 
is an age of specialties. There are few 
men who can succeed at a large num- 
ber of enterprises. Those who succeed 
best select some one thing and excel 
in that particular thing. This is what 
the Teats Bros. have done. They have 
made a study of peaches. They have 
made a specialty of peach culture and 
have met with great success. 

I expect in the near-by future to see 
more of certain kinds of orcharding 
made a specialty. On the Pacific coast 
there are many men who make a 
specialty of growing apples. These men 
do not bother with anything but ap- 
ples. They do not grow farm crops nor 
small fruits of any kind nor peaches, 
plums, quinces, ete. They confine them- 
selves entirely to their apple orchard. 
They make a special study of apple cul- 
ture in all its phases. They are con- 
tinually in the orchard with a force of 
men at work at all seasons. They have 
learned when and how to irrigate, how 
to fertilize the soil, what varieties to 
plant, how to prune. They thin the fruit 
at the proper moment, they are skilled 
in harvesting the crop and packing it 
und marketing it. Then they are great 
advertisers. They get up apple shows 
which attract the attention of the world. 
They sell carloads of apples to Euro- 
pean purchasers. 

Contrast this making a specialty of 
apple culture with the kinds of apple 
culture largely practiced in many parts 
of western. New York and other east- 
ern states where the farmer has a few 
acres of apple orchard. This farmer 
has made no study of apple culture. He 
gets a fairly good profit from his apple 
trees without giving them any particular 
attention. There are few of these small 
farmers who cultivate their orchards or 
spray them or give much attention to 
pruning or thinning of the fruit. If 
they get a crop of apples they are satis- 
fied with it and if they miss a crop they 
do not feel that they have met with 
any great loss since they have not put 
any work upon their orchard. 

It is plainly to be seen that eastern 
orchardists must adopt new methods 
if they would keep up with the pace of 
the present day. 


Plant this fall hardy trees, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries. 
Cover each plant with strawy manure. 
Then you will gain almost one year 
Over the same things planted next 
spring. Do not plant roses, peaches or 
strawberries at the north in fall. 


The Luscious Grape. 


A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
from Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, called 
on me this morning stating that he was 
a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
and desired to see my place. The first 
thing I called his attention to was the 
grape vines heavily laden with beautiful 
clusters of fruit. 

“This is the Niagara is it not?’ re- 
marked my visitor on seeing the first 
grape vine climbing over a grape arbor. 

“No,” I replied, “that is Moore’s Dia- 
mond, a white grape of higher quality 
than Niagara.” The next grape was a 
red one and a third was the Niagara. 

I called my visitor’s attention to a 
row of grape vines which I planted 
twelve years ago along the west border 
of my five acre city lot. During the 
early. years the Niagara vines thus 
planted made a rampant growth, and 
not having room enough to spread 
naturally over the wire fence of the line 
of my lot or for some other reason, did 
not bear fruit freely. 

Latterly these vines have been trained 
over the roof of an arbor. This arbor 
roof was just what these grapes desired 
for they have fruited heavily ever since 
thus trained. In walking under the 
arbor you can see enough clusters hang- 
ing down like earrings from a fashion- 
able lady in great abundance. I called 
my friend’s attention to the fact that 
there were enough grapes on three vines 
trailing over the roof of this arbor to 
supply an ordinary family, but since 
grape vines cost only ten to fifteen 
cents each it is well for the home maker 
to plant twenty, fifty or one hundred 
grape vines in ofder to be sure that 
he has enough for himself, his neighbors 
and friends and a supply to be put 
away for the winter. The secret of 
keeping grapes during the early winter 
months is to pack them in shallow lay- 
ers with paper between each: layer in 
market baskets or boxes putting not 
more than two or three layers in each 
basket. Store these grapes in a cool 
place as near freezing as possible with- 
out freezing. A house cellar is not a 
good place to keep grapes or other fruit 
as it is usually too warm. 


Dried Clover as Chicken Feed. 

A correspondent of Green’s Fruit 
Grower asks how clover may be dried 
in a small way for feeding chickens 
during winter. Reply: I know of no 
special method other than curing the 
clover on the ground or a platform or 
on sheets exposed to the heat of the 
sun. Well cured clover’ hay made in 
the usual manner when cut fine in a 
cutting box and mixed with bran or 
cornmeal makes a good healthful food 
for chickens. The poultry will not eat 
the coarse stems, but they will pick out 
every particle of the leaves and blos- 
soms and will improve their condition 
on this food, which is similar to that 
which they would pick up were they 
out in the field on a summer’s day. 
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Pull Your Stumps 
Sere | Hercules Stump Puller — 


No excuse for stumpy fields. This Hercules pulls them out, roots 
and all. 400% stronger than any other puller made. Triple power at- 
tachment means one-third greater pull. The 
anteed forthree years. Only one with Double Safety Ratchets. 
Only one with all bearings and working parts turned, finished and 
machined, reducing friction, increasing power, making it ex- 
tremely light-running. 
STUMP IS BOUND TO COME 
Also pulls largest-sized green trees, hedgerows, etc. Don’t risk danger- 


ous and costly dynamite. It on! 
und. Hercules pulls out roots and all. 
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HERCULES MANUF. ACTURING Co., 
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Triple-Power 
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Hitch onto any stump and 
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Fruit Tree Hedge.—Reply to Dr. E. 
E. Glover, Ind.: I have never ad- 
vised planting fruit trees for an orna- 
mental hedge in front of a residence, 
yet it is possible that a hedge of fruit 
trees could be made ornamental in such 
a location. I have planted many hedges 
made up of either peach, dwarf pear 
trees or plum trees, which I recom- 


mend for rows through the garden at. 


the rear of the house, or for boundary 
lines of city or two lots where theré 
are no fences. These fruit trees hedges 
take the place of a fence. If there is 
a fence the hedge could be planted just 
the same. This hedge coyld be made of 
cherry trees also. But dwarf pear trees 
are my favorite fruit trees for a hedge. 
The trees can be planted three feet 
apart in the row. This close planting 
is allowable since the trees get the sun- 
light from both sides of the row. Wher- 
ever the trees are planted they should 
be cut back severely every spring to 
keep them from growing too high. I 
have never heard of the Armour Bar- 
berry. The Barberry makes a good 
hedge. 


Reply to Mr. H. A. Carr, N. ¥:: I 
know of no way of telling whether the 
sprout coming up from the root is a 
seedling or the genuine improved 
variety. There are few people who 
understand the planting of asparagus. 
It is hard work to tell how to plant 
in a letter. Vacant spaces in the aspar- 
agus rows can be filled out this fall 
or spring. Anything planted in the 
fall should be covered with strawy 
manure over the surface of the soil 
after planting. While asparagus roots 
should be planted the full length of the 
roots in depth, the crown of the plant 
should only be covered with earth 
about two inches. Then throw over the 
row strawy manure to keep the frost 
from lifting the plants. 





Bodi-Tone 
See Liberal trial offer in full page 
announcement on cover page 2 of this 
issue. 
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[Cured My Rupture 


I Will Show You How To 
Cure Yours FREE! 
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double rupture. No truss could hold. Doctors 
said I would die if not operated on. I fooled them 
all and cured myself by a simple discovery. I will 
send the cure free by mail if you write for it. It 
cured me and has since cured thousands. It will 
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Fill out the coupon below and mail it to me today 
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Box 237 Watertown, ft. Y. 
Dear Sir:--Please send me free of all cost your 
New Discovery for the Cure of Rupture. 
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Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 
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Does Man Prefer White Bread?—As 
for the many forms in which cereals 
may be prepared for the table it has 
been conclusively proved that the most 
universally satisfactory is bread made 
from rather finely ground meal or flour, 
and among civilized people the art of 
bread making is highly developed. 

Whole Wheat Bread.—Whole wheat 
bread does contain a larger amount of 
nitrogen than bread made from white 
fiour, but the nitrogen is chiefly in the 
branny husks of the wheat berry, which 
go into the whole wheat flour, but are 
screened and bolted out of white flour. 
These husks are utterly indigestible in 
the human food tube and therefore are 
absolutely useless to us as nutriments. 
Bran may be good cattle food, but un- 
fortunately humans have not been fitted 
with the bovine form of digestive ap- 
paratus, so bran affords us about as 
much nourishment as would green grass 
to a locomotive. 

Let us quickly dispose of the dough 
ball theory with the emphatic state- 
ment that if white bread is properly 
prepared and baked there will be no 
dough ball, even if the finest ground 
flour be used. In order to consider the 
nutritive merits of white bread we must 
go deeper into the subject. 


Art of Scientific Bread Making 


up an awkward ridge or hump any- 
where, you may know that corner of the 
oven is too hot, and the bread is ris- 
ing faster than it ought to do. Do not 
let one loaf touch another, the dough 
will run together if they do. Then 
when they are pulled apart there is 
not only an unsightly loaf but a heavy 
streak in the bread. If the oven is just 
right it will begin to brown in fifteen 
minutes, then it will not rise further. 
Then cool the oven slightly; if you are 
using a gas stove turn out one of the 
oven burners and let the baking go on 
moderately till the bread has been in 
for an hour. 

Importance of Fermentation.—The 
important feature of the art of produc- 
ing leavened bread thus lies in proper 
fermentation. Unless this process has 
been allowed to proceed far enough, a 
heavy, soggy, unappetizing loaf is the 
result; while if it is allowed to pro- 
ceed too far there is a considerable loss 
of material, and.an objectionable qual- 
ity is imparted to the bread by the de- 
velopment of acid. 

Several attempts have been made to 
introduce methods of leavening that 
would not cause a destruction of nutri- 
tive material. One of these is the Daug- 
lish method, by which the so-called 

















When the flour is of good quality, the 
doug well prepared, and the bread 
properly baked the loaf has certain 
definite characteristics. Thus, it should 
be well raised and have a thin, flinty 
crust, which is not too dark in color 
nor too tough, but which cracks when 
broken. The crumb, as the interior 
of the loaf is called, should be porous, 
elastic and of uniform texture, without 
large holes, and should have a good 
flavor and odor. 


The housewife need only choose a 
brand of flour which has an established 
reputation, or she has only to 


choose the flour that makes the more 
nearly perfect loaf by her method of 
preparing it. 

The composition of bread depends 
primarily upon that of the flour from 
which it is made. If milk and butter 
(or lard) are used in mixing the dough, 
as is commonly the case, their nutrients 
are, of course, added to the flour, but 
when only water and flour are used the 
nutrients of the bread are simply those 
of the flour. In either case, however, 
the proportions of the nutrients in the 
bread are smaller than those in the 
flour, because a considerable part of the 
moisture from the water or the milk 
used in mixing the dough is present in 
the bread after baking; that is, a pound 
of the bread would contain less of any 
of the nutrients than a pound of the 
flour, because the proportion of water 
in the bread is greater. 

Nearly every cook book gives a dif- 
ferent test for the proper heat of the 
oven. It ought to register 360 degrees, 
but as few cooks use a thermometer you 
may go by this test: Sprinkle a tea- 
spoonful of flour on the oven bottom, 
and if it browns in five minutes the 
oven is just right for the bread. If it 
grows chestnut brown in that time, 
cool the oven or your bread will crust 
too quickly. When the loaves are in, 
watch them; if you see one’ throwing 


The expansive power of the loaf, using the different flours, when the same materials are used in bread making. 





aerated bread is produced. This method 
consists in mixing the flour with water 
charged with carbon dioxide under 
pressure, 

Different Flours.—Inasmuch as the 
composition of bread is so dependent 
upon that of the flour, a consideration 
of the different grades of flour on the 
market will afford an understanding of 
how the breads from them compare in 
this respect. Attention is here given 
more particularly to graham, entire 
wheat and standard patent flours, as 
these are the three grades most com- 
monly used, and hence of most im- 
portance. 

Graham flour, strictly speaking, is 
simply wheat meal; that is, the entire 
grain ground toa powder. It has some- 
times been made by removing the outer 
branny portions of the kernel and 
grinding this separately from the inner 
parts, afterward combining the two, as 
it was thought that the efforts to grind 
the naturally coarse material with the 
rest of the wheat had a deleterious 
effect upon the bread making qualities 
of the flour. It is now commonly made 
by crushing and grinding the whole of 
the kernel at once, without bolting or 
sifting. When thus prepared it contains 
the same ingredients as the wheat itself 
and in the same proportions. Such flour 
is coarse, however, and even the most 
successful attempts at fine grinding still 
leave it fairly coarse and with a large 
proportion of branny particles. To over- 
come this objection more or less bolting 
is frequently resorted to. Much of the 
flour sold as graham has been thus 
treated, though, of course, such a 
product is not really graham flour. 

The term “entire wheat” would sug- 
gest flour practically identical with the 
graham. The flour thus designated, 
however, is often made by first remov- 
ing the branny outer covering and 
grinding the remainder. 

By such a method some of the outer 


portions of wheat kernel would be re- 
tained in the flour, only a small propor- 
tion of the wheat being discarded. So 
far as can be learned some of the so- 
called whole wheat flour is not so 
ground, but is made by including with 
the patent grade the middling and low 
grade flours with a considerable por- 
tion of the germ. 

Here is a good formula to follow 
when making bread: Sift into a pan 
four or five quarts of flour and set it 
either over the register or in a moderate 
oven to warm. Cold flour will always 
retard the rising of bread. Scald one 
pint of milk and pour it into the bread 
pan over two teaspoonfuls of salt. Add 
a pint of cold water, then one yeast 
cake, thoroughly dissolved in half a cup 
of lukewarm water. To this liquid add 
seven or eight cupfuls of warm flour, 
and beat the batter thoroughly with a 
wire spoon. Do not stop beating till 
the batter is a mass of bubbles. Then 
take the slitted spoon and begin adding 
more flour till you have a soft dough. 
When it becomes too stiff to stir dust 
plenty of flour into the moulding cloth, 
rubbing it into the fabric till it will hold 
no more. Gather the dough into a ball 
and drop it on the cloth. Now begin 
to knead, folding the edge of the dough 
furthest from you toward the centre, 
pressing it away with the palms, gently 
yet quickly. The process of kneading 
has more to do with good bread than 





almost anything else.—New York 
“Herald.” 
oO 
Tested Recipes. 
Apple Float.—Make the old fash- 


ioned apple sauce by stewing the ap- 
ples until soft, sweeten and beat, then 
add the beaten whites of eggs, and pile 
on nice white dish. This can be served 
with a soft custard made from the 
yokes of the eggs. 

Apple Snow.—Pare and core six good 
sized apples and steam them in two 
tablespoonfuls water with a little lemon 
peel until quite soft. Add one-fourth 
pound finely sifted sugar, let cool, and 
whip in whites of two fresh eggs. Beat 
well, without stopping, to a stiff snow, 
and serve heaped up in custard glasses 
with a star of red currant jelly on top. 








Every step in picture 
making is simple and easy 
for those who 


KODAK 


Loading, unloading, de- 
veloping and printing, are 


all by daylight. ; 


NO DARK ROOM 


For any part of the work— 
better results than by the old 
methods. Inexpensive too. 


Ask your dealer or write us for illustrated 
ooklet, ‘‘ The Kodak on the Farm.” 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
376 State St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


odaks and Supplies 


A full line of Photographic Goods always in 
stock, Developing and printing for the 
amateur. Careful attention to all mail orders, 
Catalog and Discount Sheet free. 


























Apple Icing.—White of one _ egg; 
three-quarter cup granulated sugar; 
one apple (grated). Beat all together 
for half an hour; flavor with almond. 

Baked Apples.—To bake in _ their 
skins, wash and wipe, and place in 
earthenware or granite ware baking 
dishes, as tin or iron injures the flavor 
of the fruit. They should be baked 
until they form a frothy, pulpy mass, 
and if there is any danger of the juice 
burning on the baking dish, add a little 


water. Eaten with cream they form 
a delicious dessert. 
Or they can be peeled and cored 


and centres filled with spiced sugar and 
a small piece of butter. Pour a little 
water in the baking pan, and a rich 
juice is formed, which can be used for 
basting them. ” 

Baked Apple Sauce.—Pare, quarter 
and core large apples and pack in an 
earthen jar with brown sugar, cover 
closely and bake slowly in a moderate 
oven until the contents have been 
shrunken’ to about half their original 
bulk and are rich, red and luscious. 

Apple Compote.—Core and peel as 
many apples as are wanted and cook 
slowly in a syrup made by boiling one 
cup of sugar to one cup of water. When 
done lift to a dish and fill the spaces 
where the cores were with apple jelly 
and sprinkle with granulated sugar. 
Pour the syrup around them. 

Nice red apples can be quartered and 
cored and the skins left on them and 
cooked slowly in the same way, turning 
them in order that both sides may be 
cooked alike. They make a nice dish 
for breakfast or tea. 

Apple Meringue.—Peel, core and 
slice ten or twelve good sized apples. 
Cook them with three ounces of sugar, 
two ounces of butter, and the grated 
rind of a lemon. Cook as dry as pos- 
sible, then beat them till smooth and 
form in a loaf shape. Cover with a 
meringue made of the whites of two 
eggs beaten till stiff, with two table- 
spoons of sugar added to the egg just 
before using. Bake in a moderate oven 
till a nice golden brown. Serve with 
a boiled custard sauce. 

Apple Tapioca.—Three-quarters 
cup of tapioca; seven sour apples; one- 
half teaspoonful salt; cold water; one- 
half cup of sugar; two and one-half 
cups of boiling water. 

Soak tapioca one hour in cold water 
to cover, add boiling water and salt; 
cook in double ‘boiler until transparent, 
pare and slice apples, place in a but- 
tered pudding dish, sprinkle sugar over 
apples, and pour over tapioca, and bake 
in moderate oven until apples are soft. 


of a 


Qeeon 


Prongs Down.—The latest wrinkle in 
table etiquette concerns forks. It has 
been the custom when putting the fork 
down on the plate to turn the prongs 
vp. They must now be turned down. 





Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 











The Triumph of Discord. 


Ol’ Miss Katydid 
A-sittin’ in de tree 
Chance to hear a mockin’ bird, 
As sweet as it could be. 
Miss Katydid discover 
Dat her voice were big an’ 
So she decide dat she’ll brea 
An’ give ’em all a song. 


strong 
k in 


Pore ol’ mockin’ bird, 
He listened an’ he flew. 
De other Katydids jine in 
An’ make a great to do! 
An’ now an’ den dey’d chuckle 
In de middle of de fuss 
An’ say, “I bet dat mockin’ bird 
Wisht he could sing like us!” 
—Washington “Star.” 





Fine Laundry Work. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
There is a right way and a wrong way 
of doing everything, even such little 
things as washing laces and handker- 
chiefs. One who has trusted them to 
the tender mercies of the ordinary 
washerwoman knows that it takes a 
great deal of their spare change to re- 
place these dainty and very necessary 
articles. But they can be very easily 
and satisfactorily laundered at home, 
which will be quite a saving from a 
financial point of view. Prepare a suds 
in the evening, using ivory soap and 
soft water, and after rubbing a little 
soap on the soiled places, put them in 
it and allow them to remain over night. 
In the morning, rub lightly until clean 
and rinse in clear water. Do not wring 
them, but squeeze each piece in the 
hand. Dissolve half a teaspoonful of 
gum arabic in a pint of boiling water 
and when cool, add a very little bluing 
and dip the handkerchiefs in it. When 
taken from this water, press perfectly 
smooth upon a clean pane of glass and 
allow them to dry. The marble top of a 


table is good for this purpose also. 
They can then be peeled off and will 
need no ironing. The gum _ arabic 
makes them stiff enough, and _ this 


method of drying gives it a new look 
that can be obtained in no other way. 

Lace that is too delicate to bear any 
rubbing, is cleaned by shaking it in a 
large bottle half full of warm suds. 
Rinse thoroughly, starch with gum 
arabic water, and when they are pressed 
on the glass to dry, be sure that every 
point and scallop of the lace is pressed 
out smoothly. Laces which are not 
alike on both sides, should be pressed 
with the wrong side next to the glass. 
When managed in this way, the finest 
laces can be laundered without injury. 
—E. J. C. 


oO. 
o— 


To Dry-Clean White Gloves.—Lay the 
gloves on the table, rub into them a 
mixture of finely powdered fuller’s 
earth and alum in equal proportions. 
Work well in and brush well off. Then 
sprinkle with dry bran and whitening. 
Lastly dust well. 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER 











THE BEST PRODUCTS OF THE FARM. 
Children of W. R. Haughwout. 








Try This Program on a Thanksgiving 
Dinner. 


(See Recipes Below.) 


Tomato Soup (1) 
Olives Celery 
Scalloped Oysters (2) 

Roast Turkey (3) 
Cranberry Sauce Turkey Dressing (4) 
Mashed Potatoes (5) 
Hubbard Squash (6) Cabbage Salad (7) 
Bread (8) 

Pumpkin Pie (9) 
Cheese 
Assorted Nuts Peppermint Candy 
Chocolate Cake (10) 
Tea or Coffee (11) 


(1) Tomato Soup.—To one pint of 
soup stock, add one can of Curtice 
tomatoes or twelve ripe tomatoes. Be- 
fore putting the soup on the stove to 
cook, take one slice of onion, carrot, 


turnip, one small piece of celery, a 
spring of parsley, one bay-leaf, and 
one clove; put all into the chopping 


bowl and chop fine. Heat the frying 
pan and fry until they are a light 
brown. When these are ready, put 
them into the soup and boil for one 
hour, then remove the kettle from the 
stove and strain the soup into a clean 
vessel. Let the soup stand in a cool 
place until it is ready to skim, skim- 
ming all the fat from the top. Put 
the soup back on the stove and boil 
for one-half hour. Just before remov- 
ing from the stove, season and thicken 
with one tablespoonful of cornstarch. 
Before sending it to the table, add one 
teaspoonful of Worcestershire and one 
teaspoonful of Tournade’s’ Kitchen 
Bouquet. Serve, with croutons. 

(2) Scalloped Oysters.—Put into a 
baking dish a layer of oysters. Cover 
with a layer of cracker crumbs, dot 
this with pieces of butter. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, then add another 
layer of oysters, then another layer of 
cracker crumbs, etc., until the dish is 
full, having the last layer of crumbs 
dotted with pieces of butter. Moisten 
with one-half a cupful of milk. Bake 
in a quick oven until a nice brown. 
Clams can be prepared in the same way 
and are very delicious. 

(3) Roast Turkey.—The secret of 
having good roast turkey is to baste it 
often and cook it long enough. Wash 
the turkey thoroughly and rub the in- 
side and out with salt and pepper. Stuff 
and sew up nicely and tie the legs. It 
is well to allow a turkey to remain 
some time stuffed before cooking. Pour 
a little water in the bottom of the 
roasting pan and baste every fifteen 
minutes. Just before taking from the 
oven, baste with melted butter and 
sprinkle with flour. While the turkey 
is roasting, boil the giblets well. Chop 
them fine, and add to the brown gravy 
made in the roasting pan after re- 
moving the turkey. Serve with cran- 
berry sauce. 

(4) Turkey Dressing.—Moisten stale 
bread with water, drain dry. Melt three 
tablespoons of butter in a sauce-pan, 
add bread, two tablespoons chopped 
parsley, teaspoon of sage, salt and pep- 
per to taste. A cup of Seneca Falls 
sausage meat added to the dressing is a 
great improvement. 

(5) Mashed Potatoes.—Peel, boil 
until just done, mash fine and smooth, 
season with butter, salt, a dash of pap- 
rika, add a half cup of rich milk or 
cream and beat very light over a dish 
of hot water. Pile lightly in a hot cov- 
ered vegetable dish. 

Cold mashed potatoes may be shaped 
into flat round cakes, one inch thick 
and three inches in diameter and fried 
in a hot buttered spider; turning, and 
dishing when a golden brown. 

(6) Hubbard Squash.—Wash_ the 
outside and saw or chop into quarters; 
remove the seeds, and bake or steam 
about an hour; scoop out the flesh, 
mash, and season with butter, salt and 
pepper and send to the table. 

It may also be served in the shells 
on a platter, nicely seasoned and cov- 


ered with a napkin. Serve by scooping 
out a tablespoonful to each plate. 

(7) Cabbage Salad.—Equal parts of 
shredded celery and white cabbage, one 
green pepper and a stiff mayonnaise. ¢ 

Mayonnaise.—Cook in a double boiler, 
stirring it until it thickens like cream, 
the following mixture: Three beaten 
eggs, five tablespoonfuls vinegar, but- 
ter size of an egg, one teaspoonful each 
of salt and dry mustard. When cool, 
add one-half cup of either sweet or 
sour cream and beat well. 

(8) Bread.—See article in this issue 
on “Scientific Bread Making.” 

(9) Pumpkin Pie.—Line two deep 
plates with plain paste. Fix the edge 
the same as for custard pie. Have a 
pumpkin or squash all prepared the 
day before. Great care should be taken 
in boiling the pumpkin, boiling the 
water all off and straining it carefully 
through a sieve. For two large pies use 
five cups of pumpkin, one quart of 
milk, one and one-half cups of light 
brown sugar, a little salt, two large 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, one large 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, a teaspoon- 
ful of ginger, four eggs, making the 
custard the same as-for custard pie, 
add the cinnamon, ginger, salt and 
molasses, and pour the custard over the 
pumpkin, stir it well, fill the pie plates. 
Great care should be used in baking 
the pies. Bake in a moderate oven 
and bake until done. These pies can 
be made by using less milk and pump- 
kin and more molasses and no eggs. 

(10) Chocolate Cake.—One-half cup 
of butter, one cup of light brown sugar, 
one-half cup of milk, two eggs, two 
cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
Royal baking powder. 

One-half cake of Baker’s chocolate, 
one-half cup of milk, one cup of light 
brown sugar, yolk of one egg. Boil 
this, and while hot pour into the above 
mixture, adding flour and _ baking 
powder last. Bake in square tins and 
frost with boiled frosting. 

(11) Coffee.—See article 
page. 


on this 





To Make Superior Coffee. 

Most women wish to make superior 
coffee, but are somehow unable to do 
so. Reheated coffee is neither palat- 
able nor wholesome, but coffee can be 
kept hot for over an hour if the grounds 
are taken out. The caffein in coffee is 
not a poison, as some people suspect. 
It acts as a stimulant. One of the best 
ways to make superior coffee is as 
follows: 

To three heaping teaspoonfuls of cof- 
fee add one pint of water. The coffee 
should be ground fine, but not pulver- 
ized. To this amount beat up one- 
third of the white of one egg, stir into 
a cup of water, mix with the coffee and 
then set it aside for about ten minutes. 
Add one cup of boiling water, place 
on the stove and bring to the boiling 
point, but do not allow it to boil. Cool 
with a half cup of water and then al- 
low it to reach the boiling point again. 
Repeat this method, set the pot in a 
hot place for about five minutes and 
then strain and serve. Austrian coffee 
is one of the oddities served in the 
afternoon. It is made from a very 
strong coffee and has sugar and cream 
added. It is then set aside to cool and 
when ready to serve the hostess adds 
one tablespoonful of vanilla ice cream 
to each cup. 





Good sweet pickles that will keep in- 
definitely may be prepared this way: 
Pick and wash carefully without break- 
ing the skin, one-half bushel of small 
cucumbers. Place in a jar and pour 
over them scalding hot brine made in 
the proportion of one teacup of salt to 
the gallon of water, for seven morn- 
ings. The eighth morning heat enough 
vinegar to cover them, add a piece of 
alum the size of a walnut and pour 
over them boiling hot; let them stand 
in the vinegar forty-eight hours. Now 
place a layer of pickles in a jar, cover 
with spices, also white mustard seed, 
then a layer of pickles and so on until 
the jar is full. Cover with good grape 
leaves and pour over all boiling hot 
vinegar sweetened to taste with brown 
sugar. Weight heavy enough to keep 
under vinegar and the pickles will be 
ready for use in two weeks. They will 
keep for -two years.—‘Field and 
Farm.” 


o-~ 





Roasting Meat.—In roasting meat the 
housewife. should remember that the 
smaller the piece of meat the higher 
should be the temperature of the oven, 
for the quicker the exterior coagulates 
the more the meat juices are prevented 
from drying up. With large roasts, how- 
ever, the temperature of the oven must 
be modified or the exterior of the roast 
will be burned before the interior is 
heated through. In broiling, this same 
principle holds—an intensely hot fire is 
to be desired. 





A lotion of lemon juice and rose 
water will remove tan and whiten the 
skin. 


A London Delicacy. 


A study of Robert May’s “Accom- 
plisht Cook,’ published in 1665, will 
serve to dispel the delusion, fostered by 
many foreign critics, that English cook- 
ery lacks variety. One of May’s recipes 
is for the construction of a ship of con- 
fectionery, with guns charged with actu- 
al powder, and a castle of pies, contain- 
ing live frogs and birds. After giving 
directions as to the firing of the guns, 
he proceeds: “This done, to sweeten 
the stink of the powder, let the ladies 
take the eggshells full of sweet waters 
and throw them at each other. All 
danger being seemingly over, by this 
time you may suppose they will desire 
to see what is in the pyes; when, lifting 
first the lid off one -—pye, out skip some 
frogs, which makes the ladies to skip 
and shriek; next after the other pye, 
whence come out the birds, who, by a 
natural instinct, flying 1n the light will 
put out the candles; so that, what with 
the flying birds and skipping frogs, the 
one above, the other beneath, will cause 
much delight and pleasure to the whole 
company.’’—London “Chronicle.” 


¢ 
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Peach Brandy. — Wash _ eighteen 
pounds of peaches with their stones, 
soak for twenty-four hours in five gal- 
lons of 95 per cent. alcohol; add four 
gallons of water; strain and filter; add 
five pints of white sugar syrup and color 
with burnt sugar. 








Fadeless Brown 


Think of the satisfac- 

on of having a brown 
cotton dress that will 
not fade ! 


Simpson-Eddystone 


Fast Hazel Brown 
Prints 

are the fastest and 
most beautiful shade 
of brown printedon the 
highest quality of cloth. 
The designs are new, 
artistic, and stylish; 
and the fast color grows 
brighter with washing. 

If your dealerhasn’tSimp- 
son-Eddystone Prints write 


us his name. We'll help 
him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg.Co.,Phila.,Pa. 
Established by Wim. Simpson, Sr. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Patterns. 
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3053—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, closing at left 
side of front. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 

3064—Girls’ Two-Piece Coat, consisting 
of a three-quarter length coat, and a 


one-piece plaited skirt having sus- 
penders. 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years. 
3082—Ladies’ Full Length Coat. 7 sizes, 


32 to 44. 
3077—Boys’ Russian Suit, consisting of 
a blouse having removable shield, and 
sleeves plaited at bottom or finished 
with wristbands; and Knickerbockers. 
4 sizes, 2 to 5 years. 
2069—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 32 


to 44, 

3054—Child’s Dress, with kimono yokes. 
4 sizes, % to 5 years. 

3055—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, closing 
under an inverted box plait at centre- 
back seam, having inserted plaited sec- 
tions at side seams and backward 
turning plaits at the other seams. 7 
sizes, 22 to 34. 

3052—-Misses’ Semi-Princess Dress, clos- 
ing with buttons down the front. 3 
sizes, 13 to 17 years. 

3067—Ladies’ Nine-Gored Skirt, with an 
inverted box-plait at centre-back seam 


7 sizes, 


and side plaits at lower part of the 
other seams. 7 sizes, 22 to 34 
3050—Girls’ Dress, with guimpe. 
6 to 12 years. 
3073—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 7 
to 44 


4 sizes, 


sizes, 32 
oO q ; 
3072—Girls’ One-Piece Dress, with re- 
movable chemisette. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 


years. . 
3080—Girl’s and Child’s One-Piece Dress. 

5 sizes, 3 to 11 years. / 
3051—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 7 sizes, 32 


to : 

3066—Misses’ Semi-Fitting Coat. 3 sizes, 
13 to 17 years. 

3078—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt. 7 sizes, 
22 to 34. 

3065—Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress, clos- 
ing at left side of back and with or 
without long sleeves and removable 
chemisette. 7 sizes, 32 to 44. 

3058—Misses’ Seven-Gored Skirt with an 
inverted box plait ~ centre-back seam 
and at lowest part of the other seams. 
3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 

3059—Ladies’ Princess Dress, 
style. 6 sizes, 32 to 42 


in coat 


Patterns 10c. each. Order pattern by number, and give size in inches. 


Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, 


N. ¥. 
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Fellowship. 


When a man ain’t got a cent, an’ he’s 
feeling kind of blue, 

An’ the clouds hang dark and heavy, an’ 
won’t let the sunshine through, 

It’s a great thing, O my brethren, for a 
feller just to lay 

His hand upon your shoulder in a friend- 

ly sort of way! 

It makes a man feel queerish; it makes 
the tear drops start, 

An’ you sort o’ feel a flutter in the 
region of the heart; 
You can’t look up and. meet his eyes; 
you don’t know what to Say, 
When his hand is on your shoulder in a 
friendly sort of way. 

O, the world’s a curious compound, with 
its honey and its gall, 

With its care and bitter crosses, but a 
good world after all; 

An’ a good God must have made it— 
leastwise, that is what I say, 

When a hand is on your shoulder in a 
friendly sort of way. 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 





The Orphan Ducks. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Two little boys and their sister, the 
grandchildren of the editor of Green's 
Fruit Grower, moved from their city 
home to the stone house at Green’s 
fruit farm expecting to stay there from 
June to October. These little folks 
found many things in the country to 
interest them which they could not find 
in-the city, therefore they were happy. 
They were awakened every morning by 
the singing of birds, the crowing of 
roosters, the loud caw caw of the crow. 
Sometimes the red _ squirrel would 
scamper over the roof of the house 
from an adjoining tree. Again this 
squirrel would sit and preach, curling 
his tail over his back and chattering 
away as though he had something of 
importance to tell. 

During the heat of the day the chil- 
dren played in the shade of the apple 
trees. - Here a big ripe apple would 
often fall at their feet to be picked up 
and eaten -with delight. They knew 
every nitch and corner of the great 
barns in the eaves of which the swal- 
lows nested. At times the children 
would wander off into the berryfields 
and among the grape vines. Here one 
day they found the nest of a pheasant 
containing nine beautiful eggs. 

By the brook which passed through 
the farm the children one day saw a 
little brown rabbit who scampered away 
as fast as his legs would carry him. 
The children of neighboring farmers 
often came to see these little folks. 
Taking it altogether they were having 
a jolly good time in the country. 





in a 
basket two little ducks, just hatched 
from the eggs, and presented them to 
the children. I have never seen any- 
thing more cunning or interesting than 
baby ducks. They are about the cutest 
and hungriest creatures on earth. It 
seemed as though they would eat all 
day long and never get full. They liked 
nothing better than angle worms which 
the children dug in the garden. These 
little ducks grew rapidly, 
little mouths grew 
bodies. 
they soon learned to follow the children 
into the garden where they would pick 
up the worms as fast as the children 
would dig them out, tumbling over each 


One day a neighbor brought 


other in their haste to get the biggest P&T: 
blank forms to be used, with them 


were forms filled out as samples. 


worm, 
There was a big dog upon the place. 


Though he was kind to the children latter in 
soldier’s name was to appear contained 


the name of imaginary ‘Atkins, Thomas, 
floor of the kitchen stoop. private,” simply because the list was to 
be alphabetical. An 
paper took it up and made it famous 


and to others, the ducks were afraid 
of him. They found safe shelter under 
the dark 
Here they would cuddle together and 
slecp at night, and here they would run 


caused the banishment of the ducks. 
but their Much and too loudly. 


faster than their their mouths closed part of the time it 
Though a little wild at first, would have been better for them. 


nickname “Tommy Atkins” in this man- 


porch at night or during the hours of 
the day, they would sit closely together 
one with its head pressed over the 
neck of the other in the most loving 
manner. 

A big cat prowled around the place 
continually. The orphan ducks did not 
like the looks of this cat. For them 
a cat is almost as great an enemy as the 
dog. 

The big hens about the farm pecked 
at the little ducks and thrust them 
away when they had found a _ nice 
morsel of food. I speak of these things 
to explain to you that life is not al- 
together filled with happiness. All 
creatures, even ducks, have _ their 
troubles and dangers. 

By and by the summer days had 
passed and the chilly fall winds were 
blowing. This was the season when the 
children and their father and mother 
were to return to their city home. They 
could not think of leaving the little 
orphan ducks, for who would feed them 
and protect them when the children 
were gone? Therefore the ducks were 
caught and gathered up snugly in a 
basket and placed in the carriage which 
was to convey them to their city home. 

Now these orphan ducks knew noth- 
ing of city life. They had never seen 
a street car, a paved walk, or a police- 
man. There were strange things for 
them to see and learn in the city. On 
being released from their dark basket 
on arrival in the city the orphan ducks 
marched out side by side with wonder- 
ing eyes beholding the strange sights. 
Everything here was so different from 
the farm they had left. There were 
larger houses, more flowers, and better 
kept lawns. Everybody was better 
dressed, but the ducks kept on their 
usual farm clothing. Instead of one 
dog there were two dogs in the city to 
annoy them, and instead of one cat in 
the country there were six cats in the 
city. In addition to this often strange 
dogs came in from neighboring houses, 
ciusing their little hearts to flutter with 
fear. 

The coop for the ducks was located 
uncer a beautiful grape arbor. The 
foliage of the grapes shielded the ducks 
from the sun and wind. Overhead on 
the roof of the arbor they could see 
beautifully tinted grapes ripening in the 
autumn sun. As the days and weeks 
passed the ducks continued to grow, and 
as they increased in size their appetites 
increased until it seemed as though 
enough worms and other food could not | 
be secured. Each day the ducks made) 
wider excursions about the city grounds. 
Sometimes they wandered into the yards | 
of the neighbors, but each night found | 
them safely lodged in their warm nest 
under the grape arbor. 

Every morning we could tell when 
the hour came for rising by the quack- 
ing of the orphan ducks. They were} 
early risers. As soon as darkness began 
to disappear, before the sun was fairly | 
up, the little ducks marched out of | 
their nest and began to quack, quack, | 
quack until their breakfast was _ 





them. 

At last the ducks were full grown and 
fully feathered and their voices were 
deeper and coarser in tone and less 
musical. Indeed they quacked so loud- 
ly as to disturb the neighbors. One day 
I missed the ducks. On inquiry what 
do you suppose I found had happened? 
The ducks had been banished. They 
were sent back, prisoners in a box, to 
the farm from which they came. Loud- 
ly they protested but no one would 
listen to their complaint. 

What was the trouble with the ducks? 
Did they get out of bed too early, or 
go to bed too early? Were they too 
inquisitive or meddlesome? Did they 
eat too much? 

No, it was none of these things that 


The trouble was that they talked too 
If they had kept 





Origin of “Tommy Atkins.” 
The British soldier was given the 


The British war office sent out 


The 


the first place where the 


English comic 





ard attempt to hide if the dog molested 274 the private soldier “Tommy 
them. Atkins. 
These little ducks were orphans. If a 


they had a father or mother, brothers 
or sisters, they did not know it. They 
needed the protecting care of a mother. 
How gladly would they have crept 
under her warm wings on chilly days 
and nights when the rain came down 
in torrents. Having no father or mother 
each duck was a mother to the other, 
and seemed to protect the other from 
danger. When the little ducks came to- 
gether to rest beneath the floor of the 
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Suppose You Want to Plant an Orchard— 


Large or small ; for supplying fruit o market in car lots, or furnishing it to the kitchen by the peck or half-bushel—do you know 
how to go about it? The right location and soil, how to set and to care for the trees, end tot to ship and sell the fruit? 


“How to Grow Fruit” Tells How in 
a Way That You Can Understand 


It’s a 32-page book that contains the best of our experience, gathered through more than twenty years in raising and selling fruit 
trees and producing fruit. It is sound, practical, sensible—a quality book, just as Harrison's Trees are quality trees. 


“*How to Grow Fruit" will be Write us now, addressing Desk 1 
sent to any address for 25 cents, ° 
postpaid. To intending pur- 0 
chasers of orchard stock, we will O 
send a copy free. 





*s4 


Just as valuable is a compan- 
fon book entitled ‘How to Plant 
about the Country Home.” Price, 
25 cents, postpaid—free to you if 
you expect to buy. 
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Are You a Fruit Grower? 


If you are, it will pay you to investigate Michigan. The fruit orchards of this state have made 
the growers independent in the past few years. 


THE CHERRY CROP ALONE 
Brought more than a MILLION DOLLARS to the growers this season, and there wasa demand 
for ten —, than was produced, Cherries yield fabulous crops in the great MICHIGAN 
FRUIT BELT. 


WE HAVE THE PEACHES, TOO 
The peach orchards of Michigan will bring more millions into the state, for the 1909 crop is more 
than good—it is splendid. 


GENERAL FARMING PAYS 


in Michigan. It is not all fruit; the potato crop this season will be the best in years, and last 
ear’s crop put Michigan second in the list of all the states. Hay, oats, corn, rye, wheat, 
urley, red clover, and 


WHITE BEANS BEAT THE WORLD 


in Michigan. You can get wild land that will grow any of these crops at from $5 to $15 and $20 
peracre NOW. Next year you will pay more. It’s worth more. Take advantage of the 


HOME-SEEKER EXCURSIONS 
via the Pere Marquette this fall, and see these things for yourself. 
sent on request to either 


Illustrated booklet 


W. E. WOLFENDEN, G. W. P. A., 
* 206 South Clark Street, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Detroit, Michigan 


W. C. TOUSEY, C.P.A., 
428 Madison Street, 
To.epo, O. 


H. E. MOELLER, G.P.A. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















A GOOD COMBINATION OF PAPERS FOR THE HOME 


We will enter your name for one year for the following publications on receipt 
of $1.00. Cut out this ad and pin $1.00 bill to it and mail it to Green’s Fruit 
Grower, Rochester, N. Y., and we will see to it that you get the following publi- 
cations one full year as follows: GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Monthly, 1 Year; 
FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia, Monthly, 1 Year; FARMER’S VOICE of Chi- 
cago, Semi-Monthly, | Year, and FARM POULTRY of Boston, Semi-Monthly, 1 Year. 


All four publications, one year, for $1.00. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 

















CHICAGO PLANT AND HOME OFFICE OF SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO, 

If you can read into the picture an edition on some factories the entire 
output of which is sold by the mail order plan of Sears, Roebuck & Co., you 
will get something of an idea of the scope of this great American idea of 
selling as developed by the Sears, Roebuck Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

Carloads—yes, trainloads—of merchandise go out daily from this plant and 
from factories in different parts of the country to all parts of the United States 
and Canada, some going to the country people who cannot run over to the 
store and get what they want and some to city folks who have learned that 
“the cash with order’ way makes it possible to sell at a much lower rate than 
by the old way where books are kept and credit departments maintained at a 
large expense. Selling direct to the consumer and shipping direct from the 
factory to the consumer is, we think, purely an American idea. 

The permanent basis on which this plan is now established and the great 
development it has attained is a strong proof that this plan has come to stay. 
Send to Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, Ill., and ask for their catalogue or a 
special catalogue devoted to the line in which you may be most interested. You 
will be surprised to see how well they can serve you and the low prices made 
a eg by this method of selling which eliminates so much of the cost of 
selling. 
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Latest Designs in Seif -Transferable 
Embroidery Patterns 


Transferring the design to the material is very sim- 
ple. Dérections :—Place the pattern face downward 


on the material and press with a hot iron, being careful 
that the material is laid on a smooth surface and free 
from wrinkles. These designs can be worked in silk 
floss, French embroidery cotton or mercerized lustre 


All Patterns 10 Cents Each 


thread. 





No. 8085.— Design for French corset-cover to be trans- 
ferred to cambric, linen, or cotton lawn, nainsook, China 
silk, messaline or any soft sheer material. The embroid- 
ery is done in French and eyelet with white mercerized 
cotton, or silk floss although some would prefer a touch 
of color. The slits, through which the ribbon is run, are 
worked with the short over and over stitch and the dots 
in the centre of each scallop are worked in eyelet stitch ; 
the scallops being buttonholed. Any desired initial can 
be furnished, A frill of Valenciennes edging gives a 
finish to neck and armholes. 





No. 8024.—Design for water lilies to be transferred to 
a sofa pillow top, measuring 22x22 inches and embroid- 
ered with mercerized cotton or silk floss in white or 
colors, according to taste, the stitch used being the Wal- 
lachian and the eyelets done in eyelet stitch. If desired, 
the embroidery may all be done in solid work, the dots 
first padded so that they will be very heavy and stand 
outin high relief. The edge of the pillow is trimme 
with a heavy silk cord, If made for summer use ona 
piazza, it may be stamped on linen crash and worked in 
any bright color, with mercerized cotton. 


Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 





About Snakes.—Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower: I have just noticed an ex- 
cerpt in your July issue from the “‘Cali- 
fornia Fruit Grower,’ headed “Snakes,” 
advocating the benefits of snakes. It 
must be the party who wrote that arti- 
cle has not carefully dissected the 
“snake” or else he has nothing but in- 
sects and worms on his place. I be- 
lieve that at least in this state the 
snake is a decided menace to the fruit 
grower or farmer as well as the welfare 
of our people. 

Did the California writer ever know 
of a snake of any kind to pass a bird’s 
nest and leave the eggs or young birds 
untouched? Or to refrain from catch- 
ing a toad or frog when there was 
plenty of fat grasshoppers, moths or 
potato bugs all around it? And we 
know toads or frogs don’t eat snakes or 
any other insect destroyer, but attend 
Strictly to their business. How often do 
we find our toads in our gardens, chas- 
ing for bugs and a little later some 
“harmless’’? snake after the toad. 

Last Sunday a small garter snake 
crossed my path through the orchard, 
frightening my little 4-year-old girl. I 
killed it and my little girl asked what 
made it so fat. I stepped on the snake 
just back of a large lump that she had 
noticed and by sliding my foot forward 
a large toad came from the snake’s 
mouth, a toad so large it did not seem 
possible it could be swallowed by so 
small a snake. I did not notice an 
insect of any kind nor any other food 
come from the snake. The following, 
from a recent farm journal, is worth 
considering: 

“A man seldom has any enmity for 
the toad, though some hold to the 
foolish notion that he is a wart pro- 
ducer, but it is the boy that needs a 
word of instruction. . Teach the chil- 
dren never to hurt a toad. It is a very 
harmless creature and does nothing but 
good. As an insect catcher the toad 
is a star player. You will find him at 
work in the garden when the world is 
asleep. He gets after the injurious in- 
sects. The more toads you can have in 
your garden the better.” 

So I say, let us kill the snakes.—H. J. 
Sheets, Ohio. 

While snakes may destroy a few in- 
Sects, their diet consists almost entirely 


of flesh in some form or other. Snakes 
have been the enemy of man from 
early days, hence man’s dread of them. 
I would not kill our harmless snakes. 
We might carry one of them in our 
pocket and receive no injury.—Editor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Planting Fruit Garden.—Reply to 
Mr. G. A. Pierce, Mass.: The plan you 
suggest is a good one for planting a 
small fruit garden, but I would sug- 
gest some changes. Between the rows 
of blackberries and raspberries I would 
plant a row of dwarf pears the trees 
to be at least three to four feet apart 
in the row; between the rows of rasp- 
berries and currants I would plant a 
row of cherry trees five to six feet 
apart, and between the rows of cur- 
rants and strawberries I would plant a 
row of peach trees five to six feet apart. 

I would plant the rows of blackber- 
ries at least seven feet apart, the rows 
of raspberries six feet apart, and the 
currants six feet apart at the least. 

Instead of setting asparagus in a bed 
as you have indicated, I would plant it 
in rows the same length as the black- 
berry, raspberry, currant and straw- 
berry rows. Asparagus can be much 
more economically cultivated in rows 
than in a bed. 

You will find on the inside front 
cover of the catalog, which I mail you 
under separate cover, my plan for 
planting small fruits which may be a 
help to you. 


White Grub.—Reply to Mrs. Jas. 
Cooey, N. H.: We send you sample 
copy of our paper and hope to receive 
your subscription. Notice our offer of 
three years for one dollar which is the 
best way to subscribe. Keturn this let- 
ter and I will send you in addition 
Green’s book, “How We Made the Old 
Farm Pay,” and “Green’s American 
Fruit Growing,’ another book, two 
valuable publications. 

There is no way to kill the white 
grub other than to dig it out and mash 
it. It is usually found in old sod or 
meadows, but it is not so frequently 
seen in land planted the past year to 
potatoes, corn or beans. 

I advise you to plant several straw- 
berries and find out which will do best 
on your soil. With us Corsican, Jessie, 
Glen Mary, Dunlap, are the leading 
varieties. 





Apple Butter.—Green’s Fruit Grower: 
We would like this year to be in pos- 
session of the secret of making the good 
old fashioned apple butter, such as 
grandmother used to make back in 
Pennsylvania, many years ago. About 
all that we can remember of the 
modus operandi is, that it was com- 
posed of half apples and half cider, 
and was boiled ever so long in a big 
(I think it was copper) kettle, on an 
outdoor fire. Don’t tell us that the 
Rambo apples, which made up grand- 
mother’s product, is the only variety 
that will answer, because I know of 
none within hundreds of miles. Will 
your query man take the trouble to 
help us out?—H. E. Gould, Iowa. 

Reply: Apple Butter.—This may be 
made of sweet or sour apples, or half 
and half. Boil a gallon of fresh cider 
down to one-half of its original bulk. 
Quarter the apples, peel and core and 
cut in small pieces. Put into the boil- 
ing cider as many of the apples as can 
cook at a time without burning. When 
the apples are soft, skim out, add more 
and so on until all are cooked. Then 
mash as soft as possible, put all to- 
gether again in the cider and simmer 
gently until about half their original 
bulk and as thick as marmalade. Stir 
often with a smooth wooden spoon or 
flat stick, taking a great deal of pains 
not to let the “batter’’ stick on the bot- 
tom. It is the part of wisdom to keep 
one of the asbestos mats under the ket- 
tle during the last hour or two. Turn 
into small stone crocks, and keep in a 
cool, dry place. If you wish the apple 
butter to have a spicy flavor allow one 
teaspoonful each of cinnamon, nutmeg 
and allspice to each gallon of the sauce, 
putting in when nearly done. This 
simple sweet makes a good appetizer at 
breakfast and finds flavor with the chil- 
dren for their luncheons when spread 
on bread. An occasional variation is 
furnished by adding chopped butternut 
or walnut meats to the butter before 
spreading. 





A TREE IS KNOWN BY 
ITS FRUIT AND NOT BY 
PICTURES OR TALK. 
GREEN’S TREES HAVE 
QUALITY AND ARE 
TRUE TO NAME. ASK 
MEN WHO HAVE 
BOUGHT TREES OF 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 

: ROCHESTER, N. Y., DUR- 
ING THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 


a 








It’s the man who has nothing to do 
that doesn’t have time to do anything 
else. 





Nothing else gives such life and staying 
quality to a roofing as Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt and gives lasting resist- 
ance to sun, air, rain, heat, cold, and fire. It is mighty 
important to know what your roofing is made of. 


Be sure you see the Genasco trademark and get the roofing with a thirty- 
two-million-dollar guarantee. Mineral and smooth surface. Write for the Good 
Roof Guide Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 





New York San Francisco Chicago 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








FRUIT BASKETS 


SPLINT BASKETS 


For Near-by Shipment and Home Market, 
for Peaches, Cherries, Plums, Grapes 
and Small Fruits. 







Price of 8-lb. Splint Baskets, without covers, $20.00 per 1000, $11.00 per 500, 
$2.50 per 100. Covers for 8-lb. Splint Baskets, $5.00 per 1000. 

Price of 5-lb. Splint Baskets, no covers, $8.50 per 1000, $5.00 per 500, 
$2.00 per 100. 










CLIMAX BASKETS 


For distance shipments, with or without covers. 





























Price of 8-lb. Climax Baskets, complete with cover, etc., $27.00 per 1000 
$16.00 per 500, $3.50 per 100. 

Price of 5-lb. Climax Baskets, complete with covers, etc., $25.00 per 1000, . 
$13.00 per 500, $3.00 per 100. 


STANDARD PEACH BASKETS. 


Western New York standard “one-third” Peach Basket, 
made of the best materia] and wire sewed. Best for home mar- 
ket or for shipping. 

Price, $25.00 per 1000, $13.00 per 500, $3.00 per 100, $1.75 per 50. 
Write for catalog and prices of Peach Baskets, Fruit 
Ladders, Grafting Tools, and Wax. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 



















Earliest and easiest worked, 
Carries off surplus water; 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE (e::2 oe) scot" ec 
ar z the 
fi = 











reases value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
ackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 


for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 99 Third Ave., Albany, N. Ys 











Itisthe strongest and best small engine you eversaw. The work it will do 
will delight you—so easy to operate and to shift from one job t 4 —Oe, 
. orizonta. 
The Jack Junior, a One Horse-power Marvel, °2y2¢o02" 
tank which takes the place of water jacket and does away with the 
tank required on other engines. Jack Junior is made 
le materials with all working parts expertly machine 
. Four cycle, water cooled, make an reak electric ignition. 
Uses gasoline or kerosene at less than lcent per hour. Jack Junior 
will pump water, run cream separator, milking machine, churn, washin 
machine, grindstone, small air compressor, lathe or band saw, sma 
corn sheller or ice cream freezer — in fact, any machine not requiring 
over one horse-power. Jack Junior is mounted on wood base, com- 
with battery, all ready to run. 
nes from 1 to500 H.-P. Pumping {Engines, Pumps, Pump 




















Cut out adver- 
tisement and 
send for bi 
illustrate 
Engine Book 
BA 1271 

















Address nearest of our 27 Branch Houses or 


New York, Cleveland, Chicago. 


1 A 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Fig. 2.—One apple sets in 
a cluster. 


Fig. 1. Spur and 


fruit-bud of apple. 





Fig. 3.— Showing the side bud which is to continue 
the spur the following year. 


The apple commonly bears on spurs. 


The fruit-bud is distinguished by its 
great size (usually somewhat thicker 
than its branch), its greater width in 


proportion to its length, and more con- 


spicuous pubescence. It is also dis- 
tinguished by its position. A fruit-bud 
is shown in Fig 1. A fruit-scar is shown 


near the base of the branch. If this fruit 
was borne in 1898, the side branch grew 
in 1899, from a bud which came into ex- 
istence in 1898. If we go back to the 
spring of 1898, the matter can be made 
plain. A cluster of flowers appeared. 
One flower set a fruit (Fig. 2). This ap- 
ple is at the end of the branchlet or spur. 
The spur cannot increase in length in the 
same axis. Therefore, a bud appears on 
the side (Fig. 3). The fruit absorbs the 
energies of the spur. There is little nour- 
ishment left for the bud. The bud awaits 
its opportunity; the following year it 
grows into a branchlet and makes a 
fruit-bud at its end (Fig. 1); and there- 


by there arises an alternation in fruit 
bearing. 

The apple is budded or root-grafted 
upon common apple seedlings. These 


seedlings are usualy grown from seeds 
obtained from cider mills. In the east, 
budded trees are preferred. In the west, 
root-grafted trees are preferred. Apples 
are dwarfed by working them on vari- 
ous kinds of Paradise and Doucin stocks. 
These stocks are merely naturally dwarf 
forms of common apple, and which, in 
some remote time, have originated from 
seeds. Dwarf apples are much grown in 
Europe, where small-area cultivation and 
wall-training are common, but they are 
little known in America. Apple trees 
are usually planted when one, two or 
three years old. 

The varieties of apple trees actually 
on sale in North America in any year are 


not far from 1000 kinds. Each great 
geographical area has varieties which 
are particularly adapted to it. In the 


northern Mississippi valley, there are 
few of the eastern states apples which 
thrive. Varieties have been introduced 
from Russia with the expectation that 
they will be adapted to the region; but 
more is to be expected of their progeny 
than of themselves. Varieties of local 
origin, coming from various stem types, 


are now providing that country with 
satisfactory apples. In the selection of 
varieties, one should be guided by this 
adaptation to the region, and by the pur- 
ose for which the fruit is designed to 
e grown. Consult the recommended 


lists of the state horticultural societies; 
ask persons who have had experience 
in the given region; write to the ex- 
eriment station; enquire at the markets. 
he leading commercial varieties in 
North America are Albemarle Pippin, 
American Golden Russet, Astrachan, 
Baldwin, Ben Davis, Blue Pearmain, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Fameuse, Gilli- 
flower, Gravenstein, Janet, King, Lawyer, 
Maiden’s Blush, Missouri Pippin, New- 
town Pippin, Northern Spy, Peck’s 
Pleasant, Pennock, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Rome Beauty, Shockley, Twenty 
Ounce, Wealthy, Willow Twig, Wolf 
River, York Imperial. Baldwin and Ben 
Davis, the former of inferior quality 
and the latter of worse, hold the suprem- 
acy in American market apples. The 
apples of the eastern and central country 
tend toward flattened or oblate shape. 
The typical form of the American apple 


is conical. The apples of Europe are 
often distinctly attenuated and ribbed 
at the apex; and this form is also ac- 


cented in the regions beyond the 
Rockies.—L. H. Bailey, in “Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture.” 


oO. 





—The Apple Crop.—Growers in the 
southern states report a crop from 125 
to 150 per cent. larger than in 1908. The 
Pacific group will have a smaller crop 
than last year, but the dg:creases in 
Idaho, lace > agian and New Mexico are 
more than made up by the big yield in 
Colorado, so that the western crop will 
be fully as large as the previous season. 

Losses are shown in reports from 
New York, New Hampshire, ansas, and 
Oklahoma, while Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and other states have gains. Canada, 
not including Nova Scotia, shows a gain 
of 75 per cent., so the crop in the 
province of Nova Scotia is fully as large 
as in 1908, when a bumper crop was 
harvested. 

“While there is no way by which the 
crop can be figured to a certainty,” said 
Mr. Rice, “the foregoing figures show 
as nearly as it is possible to get what 
the yield will be, and they will govern 
prices. There are indications that the 
export business from the northwest will 
be larger than in 1908, when many ap- 
ples were sent abroad.” 

There are many less apples raised in 
the United States to-day than there were 
fifteen years ago, and we are exportin 
more of them. In 1905 we produce 
60,000,000 barrels and in 1908 23,000,000 
barrels of sapiens. In 1902 we exported 
2,800,000 bushels of apples; in 1907, 
7,800,000 bushels. 

The apple will soon be the national 
fruit of America. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Publishers. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor. 
R. E. BuRLEIGH, Advertising Manager. 


Price 50 cents per year, Three Years for $1.00. "7m 
Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues. 


Rates for advertising space made known on application. 
Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mai] matter. 
Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office, giving old and new addresses. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using space in Green's Fruit Grower are a worthy and 
It is not our intention to permit the insertion of any swindling advertisement in these 
If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and 
the public at large a service by at once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars. 
complaint we will investigate the affair and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory adjustment, 
If we find that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his future advts. in these pages. 


Joun W. BALL, Secretary. 
Editor. 


Upon receipt of this 








CURRENT COMMENT. 


_—The value of the fruit crop in the 
“inland empire” of the first three named 
states in 1908 was $14,000,000. The state 
of Washington alone has 200,000 acres in 
orchards, most of them young and not 
yet bearing. 


—Professor H. E. Van Deman, of Fer- 
riday, La., probably the foremost pomolo- 
gist in the United States, has been se- 
cured to head the board of judges at the 
second National Apple Show in Spokane, 
November 15 to 20, when he will be as- 
sisted by several men of national reputa- 
tion in making the awards; aggregating 
$25,000 in cash and other premiums. 
Professor Van Deman is Associate Editor 
of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Professor Van Deman is a life member 
of the American Pomological Society, 
and was one of the original committee 
which framed the rules under which all 
judging is now done at the principal 
fruit expositions. He suggested the es- 
tablishment of a division of pomology in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and organized and conducted this 
division eight successive years. He is a 
‘practical horticulturist. 


—An important event in the United 
States, in 1909, will be the second annual 
exposition of the National Horticultural 
Congress, which will be given at Council 
Bluffs, November 15 to 20. The National 
Horticultural Congress is an organiza- 
tion representing the leading horticul- 
turists of the whole country, and its sole 
object is the promotion of the horticul- 
tural welfare of every locality of every 
state. Twenty-eight states are now rep- 
resented in the organization by men of 
national reputation. The work has as- 
sumed gigantic proportions and the 1909 
exposition will be more than twice as 
large as that of 1908. 


—The Farmers’ Yearbook.—A new is- 
sue of the Yearbook, the great popular 
annual of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has appeared. Of 
the Yearbook, it is customary to issue 
500,000 copies. Of these the Secretary of 
Agriculture is allowed only 30,000, which 
is not a sufficient number to supply the 
voluntary weather observers, crop cor- 
respondents, and others to whom the de- 
partment is under obligations for serv- 
ices. The farmers of the country have 
to depend for copies on the Senators, 
Representatives, and Delegates in Con- 
gress, each of whom has a quota of about 
1000 copies. 


—Great Apple Crop This Year.—Color- 
ado is to have the largest percentage of 
a crop of any state in the Union this sea- 


son. In making estimates the _ per- 
centage is placed at 87 per cent. of a 
full crop. However this may be, the 


fact remains that Colorado is to ship the 
largest crop this year that has ever been 
marketed from the orchards of the state 
before. No better time could have been 
chosen for the holding of a great na- 
tional apple exposition like the one that 
is to be in the Denver, Colo., Auditorium 
during the week from January 3 to 9, 
1910. The Chamber of Commerce is tak- 
ing charge of the arrangements and pro- 
viding a premium list that is expected 
to aggregate more than $25,000 in value. 
This premium list will bring exhibits 
from all corners of the country and will 
be worth competing for. 


—Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 
says: “The farmers are buying more 
farms and more automobiles. The pros- 
pects this year are generally for big 
crops, and the prices of land are steadily 
going up.” 

Secretary Wilson offers little encour- 
agement, however, to the idea of cheaper 
cost of living. 


—Banana Apple.—The first report of 
fancy prices for apples comes from 
Maine, where it is said an orchard of 
the winter Banana variety was sold at $7 
per box. This report has not yet been 
confirmed to us, but it is certainly a 
record breaker, if correct. 

Apples are sold on such-a different 
basis in the various sections that com- 
parison is not always very easy. Current 
reports of sales in the Michigan section 
are on the orchard basis, the buyers to 
gather the fruit and do the work. Prices 
on this basis are around $2 per barrel. 
The Michigan apples’ are reported un- 
even, as in other sections, most of the 
choice fruit being confined to the well 
cared for orchards. 


—The following we take from a Cana- 
dian paper: The United States have 
ceased to export wheat. That is well 


known. The mills of the United States 
can grind in 150 days every bushel grown 
in the western states in a year, and in a 


few years the home demand for their 
flour will prevent them from exporting a 
barrel of their output. What then will 
they do for their export trade? Is it to 
be supposed that they are going to quiet- 
ly hand over their foreign customers to 
the Canadian millers? They certainly 
will not if they can obtain Canadian 
wheat to grind. What are we to under- 
stand from the resolutions passed re- 
cently in Minneapolis, Detroit, Baltimore 
New York and Philadelphia, in favor of 
free wheat from Canada into the United 


States? The resolutions simply mean 
that the United States millers are begin- 
ning to feel short in that particular 
product and that, by taking off the duty, 
their buyers could swarm into our north- 
west, and, with the higher price that 
they at close range could pay, as com- 
pared with the English miiler, thousands 
of miles away, they would without 
trouble control the wheat market of our 
west. Do we find them even now unpre- 
pared with transportation facilities? Not 
they. Jim Hill’s lines running parallel 
to the boundary have already sent up 
several feelers into Canada, and he is, 
we are told, | a number of others. 
Someone will say, “So much the better, 
if they will pay cash for our wheat.” 
But does Mr. Someone suppose that Mr. 
Hill’s freight cars will run south full of 
grain and north empty of goods? Does 
he suppose that the western farmer of 
the future, with his voting majority 
at Ottawa, and with his natural Ameri- 
can inclinations will not prefer to deal 
with the American close at hand who 
buys his produce, rather than with the 
Canadian away down east of the lakes, 
who is too far away to buy anything 
from him? 


—It will take 200 years at least for 
the supply of apples to catch up with the 
demand, says W. Granger, U.S. expert. 
He says: “The question has been brought 
to the fore many times in the last twenty 
years as to whether apples would not 
depreciate in value on account of the 
vast acreage devoted to them, and my 
answer is now, as it has always been, 
that the markets are rapidly increasing 
and prices are advancing. There is not 
enough land in the state of Washington 
to make the price fall. 

“There is money in raising apples and 
money will continue to be made in the 
business for the next 200 years at the 
lowest estimate, as the demand for ap- 
ples was never greater than at the pres- 
ent time and this will continue for cen- 
turies.” 


—Big Price for Apples.—Twenty-five zag 


dollars a bushel, or about seventy-five 
cents each, is the price paid an Oregon 
orchardist for two boxes of apples for 
President Taft. The high price was 
handed over by a keen admirer of the big 
President. The apples selected are of the 
Winter Banana variety, big golden hued 
pomes with a blush of red on one side 
and a flavor suggesting the tropical fruit 
from which is gets its name. It is as- 
serted that they will be the finest boxes 
of apples ever gathered in this country. 
The bushel boxes in which the fruit will 
be packed will hold about thirty-six 
apples, so the little present will stand 
Mr. Taft’s friend $50 for about seventy- 
two apples. 


—Fruit in Michigan pays better than 
lumber. A few years ago, when the prin- 
cipal occupation of the people who lived 
in what is now the fruit belt of Michigan 
was lumbering, about $10,000,000 worth 
of lumber was shipped every year. Dur- 
ing the past year $12,000,000 worth of 
fruit and garden truck was shipped from 
the same territory. This, in spite of the 
fact that the year was not the best for 
many varieties of fruit. This was one- 
third more than the wheat crop of the 
entire state. 


—The Interstate Commerce commis- 
sion estimates that bad roads in this 
country cost two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars a year, the loss being divided 
between the farmers and the consumers. 
This is a tax of fifteen dollars annually 
on every family. It shows that the high- 
way problem is a proposition of dollars, 
and many of them. A system of road 
improvement and maintenance covering 
the agricultural districts of the coun- 
try cannot be adopted too soon for the 
good of all the people. 


—The statement of Secretary Wilson 
that “the average laborer is to-day liv- 
ing better than Queen Elizabeth did in 
her time” has attracted a good deal of 
attention, but it has no great signifi- 
cance. The average laborer ought to 
live better than ueen Elizabeth did, 
and better than the King of the Cannibal 
Islands ever lived. This is America, we 
are in the Twentieth Century, and we are 
considerably civilized. 

—The agricultural department at 
Washington is now super mnenane with 
hundreds of foreign plants, and it will 
not be more than a year before some 
of the results can be sent elsewhere for 
tests and increase in seed and scion 
work. Of special interest to northwest- 
ern growers are pears and peaches from 
Manchuria, larger than those of Cali- 
fornia. 

—The most remarkable feature in con- 
nection with the general market situa- 
tion is found in wheat. Although the 
United States has this year a crop of 
wheat that has been exceeded only in 
two previous years the visible supply in 
Canada and the United States is actually 
15,000,000 bushels less than at the same 
date last year. ¢° 

—In the year 1907 Uncle Sam planted 
45,211,000 acres in wheat. This yielded 
634,087,000 bushels valued at $554,437,000. 


What Kind of Reading for the Family? 


What kind of reading do you desire 
for your family, that is for yourself, 
your wife and children and others who 
may be sojourning in your home? 

Do you want stories of robberies and 
murder? Do you want sensational read- 
a * of any kind? 

ow do P an. like such reading as is 
offered in Green’s Fruit Grower, Youth’s 
Companion and other similar publica- 
tions? 

I mention this subject now for it is the 
time of the year you are called upon 
to decide what class of reading you will 
have in your home the es year. 

There are publications which pander 
to the depraved taste of the reading 
community. Scarcely anything of prac- 
tical value is found in these sensational 


publications. I assume that you do not 
— this class of literature in your 
ome. 


The publisher, the editor should be 
rated by you as a teacher. His aim 
should be to give you big value for the 


small sum which you pay for your 
yearly subscription in directing you 
how to make your life more success- 


ful, how to make your home more at- 
tractive, how to interest your family in 
farm life and make you contented on 
the farm. How to add to your commun- 
ity interests by _ee the church, 
the school, improving the highways, and 
how to make your farming and fruit 
growing more successful and profitable. 

There is a place for fun all the way 
through life. A good joke, or story in 
your favorite rural paper adds to your 
pleasure. 

There is a place for the story in every 
publication. Young people particularly 
are attracted to something in the story 
line, but the story may teach valuable 
lessons, and may teach us on subjects 
which if not treated as a story would 
not be read by the young people. This 
is the thought we have in the stories 
published in Green’s Fruit Grower. Each 
story is intended to teach some subject 
which will add to the intelligence and 
fund of information of the reader. 

Do you realize the effect on your 
family of reading for a year or a series 
of years a publication the moral tone 
of which is bad? Such a _ publication 
may be coutparee in your family to a 
disreputable individual who is continual- 
ly instilling in the minds of the young 
evil thoughts or stories that do not up- 
lift but tend to degrade. 

Now is the time to select the list of 
papers which you think of taking for 
the coming year. After you have de- 
cided the question do not delay in send- 
ing your subscription to those publica- 
tions which have in the past years 
proved worthy. As the season progresses 
subscriptions come in with such a rush 
serious delays occur. You are doing 
yourself and the publisher a favor by 
sending in your subscription early. 


1000 Successful Men.—‘I have on my 
desk,” says a writer in the Juvenile 
Court Record, “a list of 1000 successful 
men of this nation. By ‘successful’ I do 
not mean mere moneymakers, but men 
who have given us new conceptions of 
steam, electricity, construction work, 
education, art, ete. These are the men 
who influence our moral as well as physi- 
cal lives. They construct for better 
things. 

“How these men _ started in work is 
interesting. Their first foothold in work 
is a fine study. 

“Three hundred started as farmers’ 





ns. 
“Two hundred started as messenger 


oys. 

“Two hundred were newsboys. 
on hundred were printers’ appren- 
tices. 


“One hundred were apprenticed in 
manufactories. 

“Fifty began at the bottom of rail- 
way work. 


“Fifty—only 50—had wealthy parents 


to give them a start.” 

—The National Apple Show for 1909 
will eclipse anything of the kind ever 
seen. It will be held at Spokane, the 
heart of the northwestern fruit country, 
probably in November or December, and 
it will be open to the world. Apples 
from everywhere will be on exhibition 
and it will not only be an educational 
and inspirational sight, but will afford 
an opportunity to compare the eastern, 
southern and western apples, that will 
be of untold value to horticulture. an 
= growers all over the country should 

eep the National Apple Show for 1909 
in mind and arrange to have exhibits 
prepared for competition. There are less 
apples raised in the United States to-day 
than there were fifteen years ago, and 
we are exporting more of them. n 1895 
we produced 60,000,000 barrels and in 
1908 23,000,000 barrels of apples. In 1902 
were exported 2,800,000 bushels of ap- 
ples; in 1907, 7,800,000 bushels. The ap- 
ple will soon be the national fruit of 
America. 


—The New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University has a 
winter course in home economics which 
begins November 36, , and ends 
February 23rd, 1910. The chief aim of 
the course is to increase efficiency in 
administering household affairs and to 
give a breadth of view and interest 
which come with intelligent labor. It 
is aimed to teach not only how to do 
the work, but why. In the college build- 
ing is a laboratory where women are 
given ractical experience in cooking. 
This laboratory practice is accompanied 
by lectures on food preparation and 
human nutrition. There is also instruc- 
tion in sanitation, house building and 
furnishing and household management. 

The tuition is free to residents of the 
state. The only expense being that of 
a laboratory fee of $5.00 and traveling 
and living expenses. 


—Keep the Apples Cold.—If taken at 
once into the cellar, apples are quite 
likely to decay, early and rapidly. One 
of the best possible methods of avoiding 
this is to leave the fruit in a cool out- 
house where the ventilation is good until 
the verge of winter. 


Chivalry. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. M. F. Sours. 

To whom I love who loves not me, 
May I this thought unbind: 

I do not press my suit with her, 
For that would be unkind; 

But friendship still, in friendship’s name, 
May in its right endure; 

Then let this be my chivalry, 
Pure, as her heart is pure. . 
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hy Don't YOU Get This Phonograph 


mo FREE TRIAL? 


For almost four years | have been making the most liberal phonograph offer ever known! I have given 
hosts of people the opportunity of hearing the genuine Edison Phonograph right in their own homes without 
charging them a single penny. 

Think of it! Thousands and thousands and thousands of people have been given the opportunity to hear in their own parlors 
concerts and entertainments by world famous musicians just such entertainments as the greatest metropolitan theatres are producing. 


So far you have missed all this. Why? Possibly you don’t quite understand my offer yet. Listen— 


I will send you this Genuine Edison Fireside Outfit (the newest model), complete with one 

M dozen Edison Gold Moulded and Amberol Records, for an absolutely free trial. I don’t ask 
My any money down or in advance. There are noC. O. D. shipments; no leases or morte 
Absolutely nothing but a plain out- 


gages on the outfit; no papers of any sort to sign. 
and-out offer to ship you this phonograph together with a dozen records of your own selection on a free trial so that you can hear it and play it in your own home. 
I can't make this offer any plainer, any clearer, any better than it is. ‘There is no catch about it anywhere. If you will stop and think just a moment, you will 
tealize that the high standing of this concern would absolutely prohibit anything except a straightforward offer. 


The Phonograph—that is if you wish to make 
WHY I Want to Lend You this Phonograph: | If You Want to Keep fis ihonotreth your own, sou may do so, but 
I know that there are thousands and thousands of people who have never heard - is not —— ion —— se = — famie Se ertin pemreth = 
e surpris owever, if you wish to keep the machine after having it in your 
the GenuineEdison Phonograph. Nearly everyoneisfamiliar with thescreechy, | [+ you do wish to keep it, either remit us the price in full, or if you prefer, we willallow 
unnatural sounds produced by the imitation machines (some of which though inferior | yoy to pay for it on the easiest kind of payments. 
are very expensive). After hearing the old style and imitation machines people become 
prejudiced against all kindsof “Talking Machines.” Now there’s only one way to con- Our Easy Payment Plan. There are so many people who 
vince these people that the Edison is superior and that is to let the people actually see © really want a phonograph _ 
and hear this remarkable instrument for themselves. That is why lam this offer. | who do not have the ready cash to pay for it all atonce that I have decided o 
I can’t tell you one-twentieth of the wonders of the Edison, nothing I can say or write | an easy payment plan that gives you absolute use of the phonograph wh ile 
will make you actually hear the grand full beauty of its tones, No words can begin to aying for it. $2.00 a month pays for an ovtfit. There is absolutely no 
describe the tender, delicate sweetness with which the genuine Fireside Edison repro- ease or mortgage of any kind, gua — from = bee party, no going oo? 
duces the soft, pleading notes of the flute, or the thunderous, crashing harmony ofa full | Dotary public, in tact, no o publicity of any Kind ‘Sie areas veny 
brass band selection. The wonders of the Fireside Edison defy the power of any pen to | *™ eral chess 
describe. Neither will I try to tell you how, when you’re tired, nervous and blue, the 
Edison will soothe you, opeeld and rest you, and give you new strength to take up the et the Lates Son ad a 0gs / 
burdens of lifeafresh. The only way to make you actually realize these things for yourself 
és to loan you a Genuine Edison Phonograph free and let you try it. Just sign your, name ana yoy on this coupes = 
9. All I ask to dots to invite as now and mail it to us. I will send you our superbly of, 
You Don't Have to Buy Its aibieot Your friends to shear this wonderful Fire -| illustrated Edison Phonograph Catalog, the very latest 
becaus: iu Ww) vin; m genuine jeasure A 
eel absolutely certain that out of the number of your friends who will hear your machine (1 _ “our Frog ‘rial Gertiteave entitling You to this 
times Y grand offer gn this coupon now, ge ese ca 
shall feel thas, you have done y year pert when you have given these tres con x ked a select pone poms at once, — 
agent or even ass! a 6 sa) of a single instrumen fact. int bh Te rts. t cou n Tr now 
see and at the rock-bottom price on this this woederful new outfit we could not allow ay ccmanioaton enggiane o ry one or uesew tt you aoe. 
But doit now. No obligations, just get the 
ers of Edi: — lread 
pany Se icon phonogramh pty Me me Merjuliy ietees tack oid marhinoe ake — ti inp tee 4 giready | the catalog. Sign the coupon and mail it 
new 1910machines, and can also get the SUPERB new 1910 Edison Ambero! records, the loudest, clear- | tO us right away before you forget it. 
est, most beautiful records ever made, ean, piouing TWICE AS LONG as any records heretofore made, | Address F. K. Babson, Edison Phon. 
Owners of Edisone write for free ir AA, describing all this.—F. K. BABSON, Manager. Distr’s, Edison Block, Chicago. 


F. K. BABSON, Edis Edison 2 Phonsaraph Distributors, Ediecn Block, » Dept, 3318, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Fruit Harvest. 

of rreen’s Fruit Grower: 
is going on in all Michigan a 
marshalling of forces to gather the 
fall fruit crop. The berries and cher- 
ries have had their day and now com- 
mences the job of gathering the other 
kinds of fruits, the shipment of which 
lasts until late in the fall. This work 
includes the picking of the peaches 
and apples, the latter of the winter 
variety. 

In the upper end of. the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan the steamboat largely 
is utilized in handling the fruit crop. 
The boats ply on such bodies of water 
as Grand Traverse bay delivering heavy 
cargoes to Traverse City whence they 
are distributed to the markets of this 
and other countries. 

In the lower end of the state the 
trolley line is being used to increased 
extent. Fruit expresses on several dif- 
frent lines of electric railways are he- 
ing operated. They travel right through 
the orchards and all but take the fruit 
from the tree. Once a car is loaded it 
is run to the boat dock and there 
transferred to a big steamer bound for 
Chicago. Many orchards have shipping 
platforms, in others the car or train is 
stopped close to the packing house 
built in an orchard or at a cross roads. 
The car is run on a regular fruit sched- 
ule so that all pickers know when to 
have their shipments ready. It is 
claimed that this mode of handling is 
done cheaper than the fruit grower is 
able to do the work with his own team. 
The man that he-employs to drive the 
team is kept at work picking and the 
team put to other farm work. 

The trolley line in gathering fruit 
from the orchards largely has super- 
seded the fruit schooner that some 
years ago was employed by the steam- 
boat companies to get the shipments to 
the dock. A fruit schooner is a long 
coupled wagon covered with a canvas 
top. Its function is to drive through 
the country from orchard to orchard 
gathering up the shipment of each 
grower and then hauling to the steam- 
boat docks. It is still in use in many 
places, but not in sections where the 
trolley line has been built and is now 
in operation. 

This mode of transportation has not 
reached the upper fruit regions to any 
great extent, but at no far distant day it 
is bound to lend its aid to the great 
fruit producing business, 

Fruit is now produced from orchards 
that grow on land reclaimed from great 
burned over and charred wastes. The 
stumps were removed, the _ brush 
cleaned out by goats and other forces 
and then the land was made to bloom 
in some of the finest crops that any 
region ever produced. 

A great area of this fruit producing 
country, about twenty counties in all, 
is to be represented in the land and 
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There 





irrigation congress to be held in Chi- 
cago next fall._—J. L. Graff. 
Planting Plums. — Green’s Fruit 


Grower Co.: I want plum trees to plant 
this fall, if fall is a proper time to 
plant them. 

Will you kindly advise me as to the 
best kind to plant, when to plant it, 
and what it will cost me? 

I want a tree that will come to fruit- 
ing soon and is hardy. Please write me 
as soon as convenient, so that I can get 
it planted before it is too late.—J. W. 
Aldrich, Mass. 

C. A. Green’s reply: The plum is 
hardier than the peach, but not so 
hardy as the apple or pear, therefore 
I do not advise planting plum trees or 
peach trees in the fall in such severe 
climates as exist in some parts of Mas- 
sachusetts. But if you desire to plant 
only a few trees in your garden there 
would be no great risk in planting 
them this fall in October or November. 
Moore’s Arctic is considered one of the 
hardiest plums of the better class; next 
is the Lombard. If you intend to plant 
trees this fall you should order now 
and have them forwarded as soon as 
shipping season opens which is early in 
October. I would not advise you to 
send a very small order to a nursery 
for shipment by express. If you can- 
not enlarge your order by including 
some ornamental plants or trees or 
some fruit trees, I would try to get 
some neighbor to join with you as it 
will cost no more to send twelve trees 
than one by express. 

I recently visited a friend in the 
country who led me into his garden 
where he had several thrifty plum trees 
heavily laden with luscious fruit. We 
picked up a handful from the ground 
and gathered other ripe specimens from 
the tree and ate a quart or more each, 
taking several quarts in to the ladies 
who relished them and pronounced 
them superb. Two plum trees in the 
garden will do much to make the farm 
home attractive. 





Summertime has left us, 
With blazin’ skies an’ all; 
Now to change the growlin’— 
Fuss about the fall! 
Say that winter’s comin, 
Yonder—jest a-hummin’, 
With his blizzards drummin’— 
Keep on growlin’ all! 





Plant this fall hardy trees, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries. 
Cover each plant with strawy manure. 
Then you will gain almost one year 
over the same things planted next 
spring. Do not plant roses, peaches or 
strawberries at the north in fall. 





Keep moving. Things move so fast 
these days that people who say “It 
can’t be done” are interrupted by the 







Here’s Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


= You can save enough real money in getting a Kala- 
ies mazoo, to buy most of your fuel—pay your taxes, 
buy a dress or suit’of clothes or materially increase your 
bank balance. You get the best made—the most econom- 
ical—the most satisfactory stove or range to be had any- 
where at any price With an actual cash saving of from 
$5 to $40 on your purchase. Hundreds of thousands 
mof satisfied users have told us this is true. 

We make it easy for any responsible person to own 
gga Kalamazoo. We are the manufacturers. You get 
@alowest factory prices, 360-days’ approval test, and our 

onvenient terms. Take your choice— 























Et Cash or Credi 


| 
Write for Catalog No. $16 and specialterms. It 4 
gives you all the necessary information about buy- ise 
ing and using a good stove or range. Compare our prices and quality @ 
with others, prove for yourself what you save in buying a Kalamazoo for 
cash orontime. Freight prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. : 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


yO eV eV Ce VAY 


Direct to You 








This Oven Thermom- 
eter saves fuel and 
ing easy. 





Sensible Wine and Cider Press. 


A well-made and handsome 
Press for making cider, wines, 
jellieslard, syrups, etc. Made 
with special reference to 
strength, and guaranteed 
against breakage under an 
fair usage. All iron and steel, 
stronger and better than the 
old wooden press. It has 
double curbs. 

PRICE -— Four quart curbs, 
weight 30 lbs., 2.95. Ten 

uart curbs, weight 40 lbs., 

3.95. 


and Presses for home or 
Send for special 


Green’s Home Evaporator. 


ey tested and 
approved. test, cheap- 
est, best. Can be used on 
any stove. Dries any fruit. 


Price, $6.00. 
Special Price, $4.75. 


READ THIS: To in- 
troduce our Home Evapo- 
rator and our No.1 Parer, 
Corer, and Slicer, we offer 
both for only #5.50. 
Weight less than thirty 
pounds ; can go by express 
or freight at very small Large Cider Mills p 
cost. Just think of it! A commercial use at very low prices. 
Parer, Corer and _ descriptive circulars. 
Slicer with a Fruit Evaporator, all for only 
*S 











Send us your orders for 


EVAPORATORS, 
JELLY, WINE AND 
CIDER PRESSES 
BARREL HEADERS, 
ETC., ETC. 


WE SAVE YOU 
MONEY. 


You Cannot Afford to Lose This Offer. 
Dear Sir—I found the Cook Stove Drier which I 
bought of you last fall just as represented and I think 
the world of it ; it readily paid for itself last fall, I dried 
400 pounds of dried apples with it and it did its work 
perfectly. Yours respectfully, 

CHARLES B. REES. 


Fruit, 
Wine and 
Jelly Press 


Three in one. 
Cleanest and 
best. The only 
one that separ- 
ates juice, seeds 
and skins at one 
operation. For 
making wines, 
jellies and Fruit 

utters from 
proper. straw- 

erries, rasp- 
berries, black- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, quinces, pineapples, etc. 
The dryness of the pulp may be regulated by thumb 
screw at the outlet. Weight only 15 lbs. 


Special Price, complete, $3.95. 


BANG!!! 
Take a Hunting Trip with YF . 
ROOSEVELT -4 


"2 Africa 
10 Post Card Scenes FREE 


t 
hese remarkable Post Cards are just out and we are first to offer them to the 


GREEN’S 
BARREL HEADER 


Should be on 
EVERY FARM. 
PRICE, 
with screw or 

lever, 98c 


Send for our complete 
catalogue. 





Address, 
Green’s Nursery Company, 
Implement Dept. 
* Rochester, New York. 


























Came te Samay Vindale, You con buy Sicile Carns wth © 
and water for $10 per acre and up. _Sple 





Splendid country for fruit growing, 
ge Br hoa og hi ‘ 
siadionepaiaane red Fu ull Fs ode ped perio 
SECS upon request. Write for it. 
Me LaBA AGRICULTURAL & INDUSTRIAL AGENT, 





On 30 Days _ 
a Trial This 
~ Fine Razor 






Bo ee ; a a 

eo that we can send you psid a Vulean Rezor. Use thie fine English crucible steel, oven tem DI and bevel 
—— razor for 30 days. If at the end of that time you can’t ea) it's the finest razor you ever weed. send. it back 
end there will be no charge of any kind. If it’s satiefactory send us $1.75 and you’!! own the easiest shaving razor 
you ever used. No matter how good your present razors are you'll find the Vulcan gives the smoothest, easiest 


shave ofany. Remember, it won't cost you one cent to try the Vulcan for 30 days. State whether you want round 
or square point, wide, medium ornarrow blade, whether your beard isetiff, medium or so{§ apd how often you shave. 








people who “do it.” ; 


Write to-day. U.S. CUTLERY COMPANY Department 31M St. Louis, Mo. , 
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A Chance to Make Money. 


You can get a Homestead in Mexico free, 
and do not have to live on it. We have se- 
cured and have absolute title to a magnifi- 
cent tract of land in the Rio Tonto Valley, 
Mexico. This land is easily accessible, is 
very rich, and is especially adapted to the 
growing of bananas. All that is required of 
you is to have 1,000 banana trees planted 
within five years, and the Improvement 
Department will prepare the land, supply 
and plant the trees and care for them until 
they come into bearing, for about $600. You can pay 
this in installments of $5 or more a month, and in 
three years after your trees are planted they will bring 
you a profit of from $200 to $500 an acre. We are start- 
ing a community and want you to let us send you our 
Booklet telling all about it, and showing how you may 
participate in these profits and secure a permanent 
income. We invite you to visit the plantation and 
make a complete investigation of our Company and 
the proposition we make, and satisfy yourself that we 
offer you a square deal. Write at once for full par- 
ticular. THE JANTHA PLANTATION 
CO., Block 423, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














: 2 Coe Bol cBah, Mba wa bos DoPaneh, Wh { Oc 
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Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary 


Lima, N. Y., near Rochester. 


$224 T0 $244 YEARLY pays all expenses 


f in solid branches. 

Founded 1830. S had 30,000 students. Faculty 20 mem- 
bers. Five Literary Courses. Graduates enter first-class 
colleges on our certificate. Strong schools of Art, Music, 
Oratory, Commercial, Steno:raphy, Domestlc Economy, 
Agriculture, English Bible. New gymnasium being erected. 

All rooms steam and electricity. Power laundry. Baths 
convenient. Pure spring water by pipe. Sanitary. Safe 
morally. A Christian school. Write Principal, 


Rev. L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 




















PLASTER-PADS are 

rom the painful truss and being 

self-adhesive they hold the rup- 
ture in place without ay 
buckles or springs - cannot slip 
so eannot chafe or compress 

ainst the pelvic bone. The 
most obstinate cases cured in the 
privacy of the me Thousands 
have successfully treated themselves without 
hindrance from work. Soft as velvet—easy 
apply — inexpensive, Guaranteed in accord 
witb National Drug Law. We prove what we 


P 
OF TREATMENT #132200 laictrnn 
Write to-STUART PLASTER-PAD CO. BlockiZ1Si. Louls, Ma 


Victor Records in Opera House Corner 
Stones. 

The excellence of the Victor and Victor 
Records has been acknowledged and 
great honor conferred upon the Victor 
Talking Machine Co. by the directors of 
three of the world’s great opera houses. 










fi 
S 








At the laying of the corner-stone of 
the magnificent Boston Opera House, 
Victor Records of the voices of Caruso, 
Eames, Farrar, Homer and Nielson were 
sealed in the bronze box that occupies the 
niche in the corner-stone, there to rest 
phy this great Temple of Music en- 

ures, 





_ Hammerstein, the famous impressario 
in laying the corner-stone of the palatia 
Philadelphia Opera House, placed therein 
Victor Records by his stars—Calve, 
Melba, Tetrazzini, Dalmores and Ren- 
aud. The records were personally se- 
lected by Mr. Hammerstein. 

But the most significant ceremony of 

all occurred when the French Govern- 
ment and officials of the Paris Opera 
House officially buried Victor Records 
by all the greatest singers of the world, 
together with a Victor, in a sealed vault 
under the Paris Grand Opera House, 
there to be entombed for one hundred 
years. At the expiration of that time 
they will be unearthed. The records 
were hermetically sealed in copper pots 
before being placed in the vault. 
_ What a wonderful accomplishment to 
imprison the ame J of wonderful voices 
for future generations to enjoy! With 
what feelings of awe and pleasure will 
the people living one hundred years 
hence listen to the great singers. of to- 
day as recorded only by the Victor! 

These instances are significant of the 
high standing of the Victor in the musi- 
cal world, and its acceptance by musical 
authorities as a great instrument. 

‘The enormous sales of Victors and 
Victor Records are a testimony to the 
unexcelled power of the Victor to please 
and entertain. And it also demonstrates 
the eagerness of our people to hear in 
their own homes the greatest singers 
and instrumentalists of the world. 


XUM 














Autumn Apples. 


Apples swingin’ on the trees, 
Swingin’, singin’ in the breeze, 
Whisperin’ autumn melodies 

-To the world that winds away; 
Red an’ laughin’ all the time, 
Dainty as a liltin’ rhyme, 
Kissin’ little vines that climb 

Up to greet them in their play. 


Sweet an’ juicy, big an’ plump, 
Some o’ them jus’ wild to jump 
Down below an’ join the clump 

That lie restin’ 'neath the boughs; 
Fine for the little boys ‘to pick, 
Nice for little cows to lick 

When they come around to browse. 


oes singin’ on 
From the twilight to the dawn, 
To the oe! al cheeks are drawn 
Butterflies an’ honey bees; 
Luscious apples, fine an’ big, 
Hangin’ on a branch or twig, 
Dancin’ just a little jig 
To the music of the _ breeze. 
—St. Louis “Star.” 


All the world 





Peaches Put Plenty of Plunks in 
Pockets of Planters. 

Morton, near Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 1. 
—The peach season which is draw- 
ing to a close has been a successful one 
for the growers. It is estimated that 
the number of baskets shipped from 
Morton station will aggregate over 150,- 
000 baskets. Sixty carloads were shipped 
in one week during the rush. 

Some estimates of the number of 


baskets harvested by the _ principal 
growers follow: James Austin, 15,000 
baskets; Murphy’ Brothers, 15,000; 


15,000; S. J. T. Bush, 
20,000; William Morey, 20,000; Frank 
Elliott, 12,000; A. R. Kenyon, 12,000; 
Loftus Maybee, 8000; Alfred Bassett, 
5000; A. L. Richman, M. D., 4000; Mrs. 
Cc. W. Orlishousen, 7000. 

The development of the peach in- 
dustry here is of comparatively recent 
date. The first orchard was set out 
about thirty-five years ago by Benjamin 
Murphy, recently deceased, and it was 
less than twenty years ago that the in- 
dustry became general. The growing 
of peaches is now becoming the thing 
with farmers of this locality, because it 
has been discovered that the soil for a 
short distance from the lake is particu- 
larly adapted to this fruit and the lake 
so tempers the air that the cold seldom 
becomes sufficiently intense to damage 
the trees. It is said that a temperature 
of 15 degrees below zero will kill peach 
trees, so there is always anxiety when 
the mercury drops below the zero point. 

The growth of the fruit industry has 
been phenomenal. Farmers who a few 
years ago were struggling to save their 
acres now have transformed the fields 
into orchards and have practically 
ceased to grow the ordinary farm crops. 
Ss. J. T. Bush has several hundred acres 
of land near the lake here and has 
about 200 acres set out to fruit—largely 
peaches and apples. 

It is but a few years ago that one 
lecal farmer was working farms on 
shares and had no money for going 
into business on his own account. He 
was induced to purchase thirty acres 
of land on which there were no build- 
ings. He gave $100 per acre and set 
the land all to peaches. The peaches 
long ago paid for the land and there 
are two or three other farms worth 
$10,000 and up which have been added 
to this man’s possessions. The original 
thirty acres cannot be purchased to-day 
for five times what the land cost. 

Farmers are not only going into 
peaches and apples on a large scale, but 
are also setting out pears and quinces 
in large numbers. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of young trees are set every year 
and the lake shore is rapidly becom- 
ing not only one of the most charming 
spots, but one of the most prosperous 
in Uncle Sam’s domains. 

The question of irrigation, which is 
under discussion so’ generally, has not 
escaped the local growers and if it is 
demonstrated that irrigation is the thing 
to supplement the regular rains of the 
climate it will be put in practice with- 
out delay, because the farmers have the 
money with which to do the trick. 

When it is considered that upwards 
of $200,000 comes to the farmers of this 
little locality each year for their crops 
of fru.t, it can readily be seen that the 
farmer of to-day can give the ordinary 
manufacturer pointers on the question 
of making money, and it is no wonder 
that the automobile makers are looking 
sharply to the farmer trade. 


Charles Skutt, 





Learn to laugh. A good laugh is 
better than medicine. Learn how to tell 
a story. A good story is as welcome 
as a sunbeam in a sick room. Learn to 
keep your own troubles to yourself. 
The world is too busy to care for your 
ills and sorrows. Learn not to croak. 
If you cannot see any good in the world, 
keep the bad to yourself. Learn to 
hide your aches and pains under a 
pleasant smile. Learn to meet your 
friends with a smile.—‘‘Young People’s 
Weekly.” 


It is only through labor and prayer- 
ful effort, by grim energy and resolute 
courage, that we move on to better 
things.—Theodore Roosevelt, 





The Value of a Smile. 

No matter what may be President 
‘l'aft’s faults, his smile causes us to for- 
get them all, says the “Journal of 
Agriculture.” 

Few of us realize the true worth of 
« good, wholesome laugh. 

This old world would fly into the bot- 
tomless pit if the human race would be 
unlike Mr. Taft for one whole month. 
If every face we met wore a frown; if 
every pair of lips on earth uttered no 
words of cheer, the desolation would be 
so deadly before the last quarter of the 
present moon that the dead literally 
would have to bury its dead. 

Medical scientists tell us that there 
is something in the smile, or the laugh, 
that releases to the overworked organs 
the necessary juices which rest them— 
which build them anew. 

The man who laughs excessively never 
has dyspepsia. Traveling men, as a 
rule, are large and healthy because 
they spend much time together, telling 
and lauching about funny stories. 

The man who kicks about the weath- 
er, about the government, about the 
town in which he lives, about the 
victuals he has to eat, actually kicks 
himself into an untimely grave. His 
self-inflicted anguish really fills his 
organs with poison that is detrimental 
to his physical well being. 


The Laugh Cure. 

Laughter induces a mental exhilara- 
tion. 

The habit of frequent and hearty 
laughter will not only save you many 
doctor’s bills, but will also save you 
years of your life. 

There is good philosophy as well as 
good health in the maxim, “Laugh and 
grow fat.” 

Laughter is a foe to pain and disease, 
and a sure cure for the “blues,” melan- 
choly and worry. 

Laughter is contagious. Be cheer- 
ful, and you make everybody around 
you happy, harmonious and healthful. 

Laughter and good cheer make love 
of life, and love of life is half of health. 

Use laughter as a table sauce; it sets 
the organs to dancing, and thus stimu- 
lates the digestive processes. 

Laughter keeps the heart and face 
young, and enhances physical beauty. 

Laughter is nature’s device for exer- 
cising the internal organs, and giving 
us pleasure at the same time. 

It sends the blood bounding through 
the body, increases the respiration, and 
gives warmth and glow to the whole 
system. 

It expands the chest, and forces the 
poisoned air from the least-used lung- 
cell. 

Perfect health, which may be de- 
stroyed by a piece of bad news, by grief 
or anxiety, is often restored by a good 
hearty laugh. 

A jolly physician is often better than 
all his pills —‘‘Success Magazine.” 

o-—---— 
Why Fruit Alternate Years. 

Friend Thos. T. Newby, of Carthage, 
has the following on this subject in the 
“Citizen,” of that place: 

“Owners of fruit trees are surprised 
at the scant bloom of many kinds this 
year, especially apples and pears. But 
when we consider the severe drought 
there was last July, August and Sep- 
tember, the time when fruit buds were 
forme?, or should have been for an- 
other year’s crop, it is not to be won- 
dered at, as we know they were not 
winter killed by the past very mild 
winter. Fruit buds could not develop 
as usual for lack of moisture, and an 
undeveloped fruit bud is simply a leaf 
bud. We may examine a fruit bud of 
an apple, pear, peach or plum in late 
fall or during winter with a magnifying 
glass, can see the embryo fruit and 
by its appearance know then whether 
it is alive or dead. It is different with 
the grape and persimmon and some 
other fruits.” 











Only those who do something for the 
world have a right to wear its crowns.— 
Wentworth F. Stewart. 





DON’T SEND ME ONE CENT 


when you answer this announcement, as I 
am going to distribute at least one-hundred- 


thousand sets of the Dr. Haux famous 
“Perfect Vision” Spectacles to genuine, bona- 
fide spectacle-wearers, in the next few weeks 
—on one easy, simple condition. 

I want you to thoroughly try them on your 
own pony Mop matter how weak they may be; 
read the finest print in your bible with them 
on, thread the smallest = needle you 
can gt hold of and put them to any test 
you in your own home as long as you 
please. 


Then after you have become absolu._ly and 
moe convinced that they are really and 
ruly the ftest, clearest and best-fittin 
Pe you have ever had on your eyes an 

they honestly make you see just as well as 
you ever did in your younger days, you 
can keep. the poucedy pair forever without a 
cent of pay and 


JUST DO ME A GOOD TURN 


by showing them around to your neighbors 
and friends and speak a good word for them 
everywhere, at every Opportunity. 

Won’t you help me introduce the wonder- 
ful Dr. Haux “Perfect Vision” Spectacles in 
your locality on this easy, simple condition? 

If you are a genuine, bona-fide spectacle- 
wearer (no children need apply) and want to 
do me this favor, write me at once and just 
say: “Dear Doctor:—Mail me your Perfect 
Home Eye Tester, absolutely free of charge, 
also full particulars of your handsome 10-karat 

Spectacle er,” and ss mo 
personally and I will ES your letter my own 
personal attention. Address:— 


Haux Building, 


(Personal), 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Consu 


DR. HAUX, 





Ey. 








This valuable med- 
ical book tells in 
plain, simple lan- 
guage how Con- 
sumption can be 
cured in your own 
home. If you know 
of any one suffering 
from Consumption, 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma or any throat or 
lung trouble, or are yourself 
afflicted, this book will help you 
to a cure. Even if you are in the 
advanced stage of the disease and feel 
there is no hope, this book will show you 
how others have cured themselves after all 
remedies they had tried failed, and they be- 


lieved their case hopeless. 

Write at once to the Yonkerman Con- 
sumption Remedy Co., 3307 Water Street, 
Kalamazoo, 


@ generous supply 

absolutely free, for they want every suf- 
fererto hare this wonderrul remedy before 
it is too late. Don’t wait—write today. “t 
may mean the saving of your life 














ACENTS!$18.$30A WEEK SURE 





PREE SAMPLE to workers. : 
FOOTE MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 963, DAYTON, OHIO 











BEE-KEEPING. 


Its pleasures and profits, is the theme of that exe 
cellent and handsome illustrated magazine, 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
We send a free sample copy, a Book on Bee Cul- 
ture, and Book on Bee-supplies, toall who name 
this paper. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MedinaOhio, 
'WHEELS,~ FREIGHT PAIDX<$8.75, 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Stee! Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.28. 1) 
mfg. wheels % to4in. tread. Buggy Tops $5.50, Shafts $2.00. Tey, 
Bagyies $33; Harsess,$5. Lears bow to buy direct, Catalogue Pree. Repair, 
‘Wheels, $5.60. Wagon Umbrella razz. W M 8008, Cincisnatl, @ 
of 2 Q Forrare 1853 Quarter;$3600 for 
. old dollar ; $100 for old cent, and other 
big premiums paid for many kinds of coins 
dated before 1895 of dates and conditions required. We 
buy every kind of used Stamps, including those 
now in use. You can make Bi ofits, perhaps a 
fortune. Send postal for Free Booklet. Address, 
Money & Stamp Brokerage Co., 150 Nassau St., H 11, New York, 
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rower (Monthly) 3 yrs. 
N. Y. Tribune-Farmer (week) 1 yr. 
The Am. Farm World osmy) 1 yr. 


The regular publishers’ subscription price for the above named papers 
for one year, would amount to $2.20. 


SEND US $1.10 


and you will receive them regularly for ONE YEAR. 

Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Write for Canadian postage if in Canada.) 
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Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 


knowledge.’’—Proverb. 





Reply to Mr. H. A. Mackrow, N. Y.: 
You can set trees or plants of any 
kind as close together as you suggest, 
providing there is room on either side 
of the row for cultivation. That is I 
would not. plant these rows too close 
together. Leave plenty of space be- 
tween the rows, planting the items 
closely together in the row as you sug- 
gest, in order to save space. Then by 
cutting back the new growth of the 
trees each year, you could keep the 
trees smaller in ‘size or somewhat 
dwarfish and get much beautiful fruit. 
These can be planted in October or 
November. 





Advice and Books Wanted.—Mr. E. 
E. Ludlow, of New York, has planted 
600 peach trees and wants to know 
when he shall begin to spray them, and 
where he can get books that tell about 
the different diseases of trees and how 
to distinguish one disease from another. 

C. A. Green’s reply: It would be 
difficult to find a book that gives all 
the information you ask for. Every 
state experiment station issues a free 
bulletin which tells when to spray and 
how to spray. It would be difficult to 
tell in a book how to distinguish one 
disease from another. 

You may not have to spray your 
peach trees at all. There are many 
peach growers who do not spray their 
peach trees so long as the peach trees 
are healthy, the leaves not curled, nor 
turning yellow and no scale on the 
bark. Doubtless thousands of people 
have been kept from planting trees 
through fears of having to spray all the 
time, as perhaps you have. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I have about 
an acre of plums, pears, peaches and 
apples. I find that the trees are not 
cnly infested with San Jose scale, but 
the fruit is entirely covered with it. 
Let me know just what to do. How to 
prepare a spray for this disease, and 
the time of year to use it. Would it 
be well to spray as soon as leaves fall 
off and again in the spring before 
buds start? I have looked over the 
orchard near us and the scales do not 
show except on my trees. I have 
noticed for a year or two that some- 
thing was injuring my trees and lately 
1 called in an expert from the Michigan 
experimental farm, and have also had 
others look at my trees, and they all 
say to spray in the winter with lime 
and sulphur, but how to mix it and 
how often to spray I do not know and 
would ilke to have you let me know.— 
F. T. Tappan, Mich. 

Reply: You are dealing with a 
sucking insect—San Jose scale. 

Now for the peach orchard: Spray 
with the lime-sulphur wash. Mix 22 
lbs. lime and 17 lbs. sulphur with 50 
gal. water. 

Prepare as follows: Boil 17 lbs. of 
flowers of sulphur and 22 lbs. of quick 
lime for one hour, in enough water to 
boil the material, in an iron kettle. 
Strain through a conical strainer of 
brass wire with 28 meshes to the inch 
and dilute with cold water to make 50 
gallons. 

Spray when trees become dormant 
and again when leaf buds are about to 
open. 

This solution properly applied 
through a power sprayer with the right 
kind of a nozzle will not only control 
and in time kill the scale, but it will 
also destroy certain other pests which 
may be present, such as the eggs of 
the tent caterpillars, the bud moth, 
twig borers, etc. 

Fungus diseases which cause dis- 
eases of leaf and fruit, such as the 
peach leaf curl and brown rot or ripe 
rot of peach, plum and cherry will be 
eradicated. 

Trimming: While some may be done 
during the dormant period, the best 
time to trim the peach trees is before 
the buds swell in the spring and be- 
fore the second spraying takes place. 
Do not be afraid to trim severely. You 
will be the gainer in the end. 

The Apple Orchard: In regard to 
the apple orchard the treatment is 
the same, only after the blossoms fall 
spray with a solution of bordeaux mix- 
ture and arsenate of lead, using a pow- 
erful spray. Force must be used in 
erder to enter the calyx for the codling 
moth, which makes wormy apples, 
pears and quinces. Repeat in ten days 
with same mixture. Use right kind of 


nozzle and have a powerful spray so as 
to reach the insects. 
Bordeaux Mixture: 


Dissolve three 








The upper part of this photograph represents the hedge row of the Live-forever rose as it appears 


at Green’s fruit farm. 


These rose bushes have never been sprayed, have not been attacked by insects 


as they blossom abundantly year after year with scarcely any attention, making the greatest display of 


flowers ever seen at Green’s fruit farm. 


of our workmen. The lower part of the picture is of blooded cattle. 


The house in the distance isa double house occupied by two 


Photograph by Donald Darrohn, 


of Rochester, N. Y., who has been highly successful in taking interesting photographs in various parts 


of the country. 





pounds of blue stone or copper sul- 
phate in fifty (50) gallons of water and 
4 pounds slaked lime and pour this into 
the dilute blue stone, straining it as it 
is poured in. Into this put two pounds 
of arsenate of lead. First stir it into 
water until dissolved and strain into the 
fifty gallons of bordeaux mixture that 
you have prepared and you have your 
bordeaux and arsenate of lead mixture 
ready. Use just as the blossoms begin 
to fall and repeat ten days later. 

Write us how you succeed in this 
matter and if we can be of any further 
service to you.—Green’s Fruit Grower, 
per J. W. Ball, sec. 

In case you do not care 
the trouble to manufacture the lime- 
sulphur wash you can use scalecide. 
This comes prepared and is fully as 
efficient, being used by such men as 
Hale for peaches. 


to go to 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Will you 
kindly tell me the best way to manage 
raspberry and blackberry plants of this 
year’s growth to protect them through 
the winter from being winter killed.— 
R. T. Carver, Maine. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Place a shovel- 
ful of earth at one side of the rasp- 
berry canes, then bend the canes over 
this earth until the ends of the branches 
rest upon the ground. Then cover the 
canes of the raspberries with earth or 
strawy manure. While it is better that 
part of the cane should be covered it 
may not be necessary to cover the part 
of the cane nearest the earth. 


Tent Caterpillars.—I have. noticed 
that several journals advocate the torch 
as the proper treatment for tent cater- 
pillars. I abandoned this method long 
ago; as I found that bordeaux-arsen- 
ate, or paris green, used with a good 
sprayer readily penetrates the web or 
“tent,’”’ can be confined to the part af- 
fected, is quite as destructive to the 
worms and does not injure the foliage 
nor limbs as fire almost invariably 
does.—G. E. Nightingale, N. J. 


Pollenization of Pears and Apples.— 
Charles A. Green: I noticed in your 
August number of the Green’s Fruit 
3rower an article on the pollenation of 
fruit trees. Now I am about to set out 
eighteen pear trees and I would like} 
to have had them all Buerre Bosc, but 
as it is considered a self sterile variety | 
would you please advise me as to how | 
many of the eighteen and what variety | 
I should order to make them bear well. 
I also have thirty-five Red Astrachan | 
apple trees planted in five rows of | 





seven trees each and I would like to} 
ask if it would be advisable to plant] 
another variety at the left or would 
it be better to take out some of the 


Red Astrachan trees and replace them 
with others, if so, how many and what 


other variety would you advise me to 
plant? I would prefer a red apple if 
possible.—Henry J. Hope, Mass. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: We have much 


to learn in regard to the question of 
self fertilization of fruit blossoms. At 
present we lack definite information. 
For this reason I recommend planting 
different varieties together, that is mix- 
ing the varieties of many kinds of 
fruits. One tree of the Bose might fer- 
tilize fifty or more; one tree of Red 
Astrachan might fertilize the blossoms 
of fifty or more apple trees; one grape 








been summer fallowed 
cellent condition. 
able 


vine might furnish pollen for fifty or 
more grape vines. Therefore, plant two 
or three Anjou or Bosc pear trees 
among the pears and two or three 
Sweet Bough or Yellow Transparent 
apples among your Red Astrachans. 
But I am not sure that either of these 
varieties needs to have the blossoms 
thus fertilized. It has been suspected, 
however, that many fruits do better 
planted near other varieties. 


Pear Orchard.—Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er: I have a piece of heavy clay land 
which I wish to set to pears. It has 
and is in ex- 
Would it be advis- 
to set them this fall or would it 
be better to wait until spring? 
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i WILL MAKE You 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
lay. No matter where you liveor what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Rea] 
+ Estate business by mail; appoint you Special] 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
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GRAFTING WAX 


Price of Grafting Wax, Ib. 15c.; 1 Ib. 25¢e, 
ad Postpaid é 4, 25e. “ 40e. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


FARM LIGHTING SYSTEMS, 

No improvement in the farm home igs 
more discussed these days than light- 
ing. To get away from the inconvenience 
and danger of the kerosene lamp and 
secure better light, farmers are trying 
out various kinds of systems, but among 
them all the most favored is the latest 
|improved gasoline systems. The _ popu- 
|larity of these systems among villagers 
| and farmers has brought into recent ex- 
istence, many concerns for the manu- 
facture and distribution. 

It is the any of wisdom for the farmer 
contemplating the installation of a light- 
ing system to make sure that he is get- 
ting a system that will stand the test 
and prove permanently satisfactory. 
Among the oldest concerns manufactur- 
ing lighting systems for farmers is the 
American Gas Machine Company, 431 
E. Williams St., Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
This company gives absolute guarantee 
of their systems and their fourteen years 
successful experience as well as their 
high standing financially should recom- 
mend them strongly to the farmer’s con- 
fidence, 

Anyone interested who will write this 
company about his lighting problems 
will receive free estimates of the cost of 




















lighting his home. 





The Celebrated 


When the writer 


visited the factory 
where this. cele- 
brated ware was 
made he took par- 
ticular pains to in- 
quire how it was, 
that they could 


ship this fine china 


to all parts of the 
world and not 
break it 

Mr. Albright ex- 
plained it very 
clearly. He said 
that they used 
wood boxes made 
of oak and that 
each dish was 
packed in straw 
that had been 


moistened and run 
through a particu- 
lar machine, so that 
when the dishes 
were placed in the 
hardwood box and 
the cover nailed 
down that there 
was very little risk 
to run in the way 
of breakage. Then 
again he said that 
the company would 
supply free of all 
charge where any 
breakage occurred. 
In other words, a 
safe shipment is 
guaranteed. The 
two illustrations on 
this page will give 
our readers some 
idea of the manner 
of shipment§ and 
how the ware looks under the camera. 





Carrollton Ware 


Three years ago when the writer was 


looking for a good table ware set to supply the great family of readers to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, he received through the mails one morning a colored 


circular showing this dinner set just as 


it is. Any reader who is not familiar 


with this ware will be sent a colored circular on receipt of a postal card to 


this effect. 


During the past three years we have been the means of delivering this set 
of dishes to several thousand families who have shown their appreciation of 


these dishes by writing us very handsome testimonials. 
But if you would like to see 


to print here owing to lack of space. 
this ware is, drop us a postal card and 


These we are unable 
ust what 


we will send you the colored circular. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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There will be five rows of twenty Grape Leaf Roller.—Mr. E. P. Fish- 7 
trees each, seventeen feet apart each er, Kan.: I have had no experience ABSOR BINE 
Is this the right distance for with “leaf rollers.” Any insect that 








way. 
standard trees? 

I am at a‘’loss to know what varieties 
to plant for market. Would you plant 
several varieties or all one variety? 

What varieties do you consider the 
most profitable for this locality ?—-W. A. 
Smith, N. Y. 


Reply by C. A. Green: Such soil as 














feeds: upon the leaves may be con- 
trolled by paris green sprays, but if 
they are rolled in the leaves it may be 
a difficult matter to attack them. 


Borers in Apple Trees.—Reply to in- 
quiry: We are not troubled with these 
borers at Green’s fruit farm. The usual 


will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints, 
Bruises, Fie- 


Soft Bunches. Cure Boils, 
tula or any unhealthy sore quickly: 
pleasant touse; does not bliscer 

under bandage or remove the hair, 





and you can work the horse, $2 per 
bottle at dealers or deli 


jorse 7D e 
ABSORBINE, JR , for mankind, 
$1.00 per bottle. Reduces Varicose 
Varicocele, Hydrocele, 











—r you mention is favorable for pear cult- remedy is a sharp wire thrust into the wigan — a 
ure. The pear succeeds best on a hole, but it will be better to keep the id, Mass. 
ee strong clayey loam. I have known pear borers from entering the tree than to - 

| you the Real trees to succeed on very heavy clay try and destroy them after they have 
be but I would not plant the pear largely entered. A heavy application of white- 
of your own, where the soil bakes and cracks, if not wash to which sulphur has been added 
:n without cultivated. will tend to keep borers out of the trees. 
nt for life, October and November are good If any readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 

FREE, months to plant pear trees in your have had experience with borers will A DwarF Catia, Snow 

EALTY co locality. Seventeen to twenty feet is a you please communicate briefly for White, that blooms freely 

" A fair distance between rows of pear All Ready for the “ Barn Dance” publication? \ all winter. As a pot plant, 

trees. The standard pear is an upright _ Rogers in the New York Herald ee it’s hard to beat. Three 

About Rats.—Editor of Green’s Fruit Flowering Bulbs for 25¢, 








grower and not inclined to spread wide- 


ly. The Bartlett is an excellent market for 20 fo eo 
variety. This fruit is always in de- truck patch was to put half a dozen pe ae ae Pheer aco 
mand. Bartlett pears can be kept in cats on the place and only fed them Catalogue of Bulbs. 


cold storage for months, thus prolong- 
ing its season. In planting 100 pear 
trees for market I should plant at least 
fifty Bartlett, then making up the other 
fifty as follows: ten Wilder Early, ten 
Sheldon, ten Kieffer, ten Clapp’s Favor- 
ite, ten Anjou. 

Some orchardists would advise plant- 
ing all to Bartlett, but I would advise 
having a few, at least, of the other 
varieties named. If you plant entirely 
one variety it is possible that you may 
get no pears during a certain season, 
whereas if you have several varieties 
you will be pretty sure of having pears 
every year. 


C. A. Green, editor: Have you ever 
had any experience with green flies? I 
had a fine melon patch this year and 
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s. CORPENDERT 
7 My 2 —s < 
NANY POLS 
Clack! Cluck! Clack! 
—From the Boston Traveler 

















I advise planting gooseberries, rasp- 
berry, blackberry and grape vines in 
October or November. 


Grower: The way I did on a five-acre 


once a day. I was rid of rats in two 
weeks. I had tried various traps, but 
the cats made short work of them. I 
will assure you I know how much it 





BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS 
Route No. 1 Box No. 54 
HOLLAND, MICH. 








costs to feed six cats, but I didn’t know 





how much it cost to feed the rats. They 





girdled over one hundred young apple 
trees and dug potatoes out of the 
ground, ate cantaloupes, but not now.— 
F. Kramme, Pa. 


Scary Reuben. 


While at Chautauqua, N. Y., Assem- 
bly recently, Miss Bates, a noted elo- 





AGENTS 200% PROFIT 
> HAME FASTENER 


Doaway with old hame strap. 
Horse ——s and 


instantly with gloveson. Outwear the harness, Money back if 
aot satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to 
¥. Thomas Mfg. Co.. 770 Wayne 8t., Dayton, 0) 









cutionist, explained how we could inter- 
est children by telling them _ stories, 
illustrating her remarks by recitations 
calculated to please the children. One 
of the stories she told was about “Scary 
Reuben,” the author of which I cannot 






















they killed the vines. They don’t. seem —_——— name. Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 

to eat the vines, but lay eggs, millions Sweet Cider.—Sometime ago I saw in Little Reuben was scared because he & CHANDLEE, Patent Attys 
of them, and the leaves swell up and Green’s Fruit Grower the heading W@8 afraid to die. One day he wan- 951 F, Street, Washi D.C. 
turn black and die. I have had three “Cider Making.” Your neighbor claims dered down to the meadow. There he 

crops destroyed with them since I have to make unfermented cider. saw a beautiful flower. This flower Paper Supply Pencil 
been in Kansas. I have lost at least Several years ago I sent you a recipe 8POke to Reuben and said, “Reuben, Pray Mtn 
one hundred dollars this fall. If you for making unfermented cider. Now What is the matter with you, you look cil made that supplies you 
know of anything that will keep them do you remember that yet as follows: 8° 824? ' with paper instantly for ta’ dowa 
off tell me through the Fruit Grower Take one-half ounce oil of birch, one- I am sad because I am afraid poe rage a Ly a EY 


I will have to die,” replied Reuben. 





can be refilled instantly with extra 





or write and I will return postage. half ounce oil of sasafras, put in : aa ; 

Fruit is a failure in this part and.corn one pint alcohol, and that will keep “Why, that is nothing,” replied the roll containing 6 feet of pe r. First 
Fe mostly very light. I would like to visit the cider from fermenting. You just flower. “Every autumn I fade away.) 9), quality Pencil packed in box with 
ost of your fruit farm and get one good mess pour it in the barrel and shake it good When winter comes there is scarcely 0 | cueste on & boca Bivd yoo 4 

of apples. My mouth waters thinking and make the keg air tight and don’t @7ything left of me. But when the|” C ' . > 
— about them.—W. L. Osborn, Kansas. tap at all. So I came to the conclusion 8Pring showers come in April I come 


re 


+ C. A. Green’s reply: There Seal tight. 3 
LO a rod 2c nace Nr already dead, Reuben.” 
di many contingencies to be considered in PHOTOGRAPHS WANT ’ . 7 | Like Magic , J 
¥ nt Sigh pr Ma a ot Ml A a cg . . If I could win my dearest wish I'd have | ‘ates 
estimate as to what your profits might All readers of Green’s Fruit Grower a sunny spot, | 
at be. Much depends upon the skill and are invited to send in photographs of — = theese gg days again out in 
- attention of the poultry keeper. I have their homes, fruits, or any attractive 7), rt Pho Peet “chrowing out their 1 
t never thought that large profits should photographs that they may have. Those ‘. perfume over au, a ; nie 
y . While the freckle ttle umpire starts A cciheiiianenntiien 
r. be expected from poultry keeping. I we select will appear in the paper the game with his “Play ball!” 7 





C. A. Green’s reply: I am familiar 
with plant lice, such as attack the new 
growth of the rose bush and the apple, 
but I have not known these plant lice 
or aphis to attack melon vines. The 
remedy for plant lice on the rose or ap- 
ple is kerosene emulsion. A spray of 
tobacco water has been recommended. 
It is difficult to kill these lice owing to 
the fact that they do not eat the foliage 
but simply suck the juices out of the 
plant. They multiply rapidly during the 
early summer months. Write your ex- 
periment station for further advice. 

Your state experiment station is lo- 


cated at Manhattan, Kansas. that the druggist claimed that it come to life again as a beautiful but- ae a om hoarseness, chronic 
oases wouldn’t give oil of birch, and an- terfly.” smell,” Suteea’ dhe ye gl dg 

. ; ’ ; . : 11, cheeks, night sweat 1 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I other druggist told him that oil of birch But Reuben said he was not like the | frever; hemorrhage, hay dover. stuffed — 


am anxious to know if the chicken busi- 


: 7 ; death. 
ness can be made profitable where one %2me. I told him I would pity such . , . choking, gasping, wheezing, failing strengt! 
must buy all the grain feed, where druggist. Now I would like if you After a time Reuben was taken Sick | fweakness, loss of weight, etc., etc, -“~ 
° and he was nursed by his mother, his Drawn through mouth or nose, this power- 


eggs range in price from 15 cents to 
35 cents a dozen; fryers, 25 cents; hens, 
30 to 40 cents each, and grain $2.00 the 
hundred pounds. I can figure a profit 


but knowing actual results don’t always 
match figures, I write to get the ex- 
perience of some reliable person in the 
business. 

Also inform me if it is best, or as 
good, to plant gooseberry bushes and 
raspberry plants, also blackberry plants 
in the autumn as in the spring?—C. L. 
Main, New Mexico. 


, > hi ri One day he felt . 
of about $1.00 to the hen per year, al- Way. I would pay him back with a =" OT pearr ; : . Write Today for Complete Trial 
lowing tht I thought omgae for loss, Medicine recipe. I have them by the Was, in seek, monet price = Bo ne nah Illustrated Book and How to 
thousands. Thanking you in advance been before, and he could not account| Get Well Without Taking Medi- 
Condor 


should hesitate about making poultry 
keeping my chief employment, but 
would consider it more of a side issue. 


that your neighbor might have my 
recipe. One day four strange men 
came to my house and so I gave them 
cider to drink. When they left I ac- 
companied them piece ways, then the 
youngest of them asked me if I 
wouldn’t tell how I made that cider. 
Certainly I’ll tell you. In the fall I got 
a letter one day from him from York 
state, then he asked me if I wouldn’t 
be kind enough and tell him how much 
I paid for birch oil and where I got it. 
Well I told him I distilled the oil my- 
self, also: the sasafras oil. So I couldn’t 
give him a prize. After that he told me 


and oil of wintergreen would be the 


would give me your neighbor’s name 
and address, the one who makes that 
cider, as I would very much like to 
have that recipe in one or the other 


for any favor you can and will do for 
me.—Daniel L. Ney, Pa. 


Mrs. M. W. Kidder wishes to know 
how to can corn in glass cans. 

Canned corn requires very little cook- 
ing. Heat to the boiling point. Season 
with salt, pepper and a little hot milk. 


Nearly all the photographs that appear 
in the pages of our paper are sent in 
by our subscribers.—Editor. 











GREEN’S BIG 


one year, both for 75 cents. 


cations for $1.25. 


ALMOST TWO FOR PRICE OF ONE 


Here it is briefly. We offer you any American publication devoted to the farm, to 
poultry, to bees or fruits, the price of which is 50 cents a year, with Green’s Fruit Grower 


We offer you any American publication deyoted to the farm, to poultry, bees or fruits, 
the price of which is $1.00 per year, with Green’s Fruit Grower for one year, both publi- 


Please renew your subscription early in order to save time when the rush comes a little later on, thus 


CLUB OFFER 


forth again and in May and June I 
blossom as you see me here to-day.” 

But Reuben said to himself, “I am 
not like the flower and I am afraid to 
die.” Another day Reuben wandered 
into the vineyard and there he saw a 
beautiful furry caterpillar. 

It spoke to Reuben and said, “Why 
are you so sad, Reuben?” 

“T am afraid to die,’’ Reuben replied. 

“Why,” replied the caterpillar, “look 
at me. In a few weeks I will turn into 
a chrysalis. I weave around my re- 
mains a little tent and hide myself as 
best I can. When spring comes I will 


caterpillar, that he was still afraid of 


He grew quite 
his play- 


brothers and _ sisters. 
weak and could not enjoy 
things. 





much better. He 





CONSUMPTION 


CATARRH 
rr, OD “ASTHMA 


To all sufferers from nose, 
throat or lung trouble, 
we will mail, free and 
post-paid, liberal supply 
of Condor Inhalation in 
order to prove that it is 
Possible to be permanent- 
ly cured at home. with- 
out change of climate, 
loss of time or stomack dosing. 
Do not neglect pain in chest or between 
shoulder blades, raising matter, constant spit- 





foul breath, head noises, deafness, sneezing, 


shortness of breath, sense of oppression, 


ful, germ-destroying, healing, curative Inhal- 
ant reaches every part of the nasal passages, 
bronchial tubes and lungs—exactly where af- 
fected. Disease quickly disappears no matter 
in what stage, and health is restored. 





for this happiness. He went out to walk | 
and saw an angel. He knew it was an 
angel, for he had seen pictures in books. 

The angel said to Reuben, “I see you 
are very happy.” 

“Yes,” replied Reuben, “I would be 
perfectly happy were I not afraid that 
I must some time die.” 

“Why,” replied the angel, “you are 













cine, all sent absolutely free. 


Medicine Co., Dept. 19 t fos Angeles, Cab 


Stomach Troubles 
Vanish x 

















I often look about me with my desk all 
littered high, 

And feel so worn and weary it would | 
seem like fun to die, 

But I gather inspiration to help me! 
through it all 





to 
Every 
Man 
or 
Woman 








When in my soul I seem to hear a voice | 








sing out: “Play ball! 





Professor Osler, addressing a meet- 
ing at a working men’s college, said: 


Would you like toeat all you want to, and what 


you want to, when you want to, without a chance 
| for trouble in your stomach? 


Would you like to say farewell for the rest of 


“Tf all the beer and spirits could be ur life to Dys ia. I 
- pepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, 


dumped into the sea for a year, the 


stress after eating, Nervousness, Catarrh of 


people of England would be infinitely | the Stomach, Heart Fluttering, Sick Headache 


better off; and if all the tobacco was} 


d Constipation? 
Then send me 10 cents to cover cost of packing 


also dumped into the sea it would be | andI will mail you absolutely free one of these 
good for the people, though hard on| Wonderful Stomach Drafts. They regulate the 








doing us a great favor. If you want the big magazines, or anything else, send a list of them and get our 996 a », | bowels, relieve soreness, strengthen every nerve 
special lowest possible clubbing price for anything you want. Pon te eee ee musele of your stomach, relieve you at onee 
We can save you money if you will do as we suggest. Bodi-Tone write today enclosing 10cents for the posteaneth. 


. }and get one of these wonderful Stomach Drafts 
See Liberal trial offer in full page | that are celebrated because they cure where medi- 
announcement on cover page 2 of this cines fail. Write Dr. G. C. Young, 17 National 
issue. Bank Bidg., Jackson, Mich. : 
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The autumn leaves are falling, 
The grass is brown and sear; oul 
The cricket’s voice is calling 
That winter stern is near. Ter 
Unlike in spring’s sweet outing ria 
When birds call to their mates, Thi 
The only things now sprouting, pe ee 
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“SEE IT BNERGIZE” $1,200.00 monthly--personal trial offer—all free. ition: This ad. may not appear ageia. in. ‘Territory il 
Sec. view Comb. Portable gulag fast. Costs nothing to investigate Meet us that far anyhow. srt peel Se: Uber ws eee nea tees ties, 
and Bathroom Outfit. T w E A L L £ A M F G. C 0. 1567 ALLEN BLDG. TOLEDO, OHIO. all these years.—St. Louis “Post Des- as 
patch. - Ro 
4 t 
Thanksgiving Day. The production of cereals this sea- een 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by son is estimated as follows: Wheat, bus! 
F. Sours. winter and spring combined, 693,- FI 
Over the meadows the sky was fair, 000,000 bushels; corn, 3,117,000,000 Ores 
| ee ec tieer were there. bushels; conte, 1,080,000,000 -bathels; —< 
ver e acres of loveliness ‘ ‘ pric 
Wandered the zephyrs with breath to barley, 191,000,000 bushels; rye, 31,- Sac 
bless. 500,000 bushels; total, 5,062,500,000 ae 
ae gpg Age Br gl es te oat bushels.. This compares with a total of sire’ 
. 4,339,016,000 bushels actually harvested Boy 
ayes have vanished from hillsides jagt year, Corn and oats make the best whi 
ng; pror 
Birds to the’ southland have borne their Showing on record. The largest crop Wat 
- song; m haa b of corn ever raised was that of 1906, “CA 
reasures ave crept into garners; are = 
Are the fruit-bearers everywhere. when 2,927,416,091 bushels were garn If y 
God is in Heaven. The earth below ered. That was also the year of larg- ness 
Echoes with gladness his dear ones est wheat production, 735,260,970 bush- addi 
bd know. els. The total of all grains that year pom 
Spy is ~~ day age 2 we meet te yo surpassed all previous records, being - 
appiest hearts in the songs of praise; 4 339000,000 bushels. The estimated 
This is the day that, in song and prayer, for 
All should be thankful, and ev. erywhe here, total for this year is 223,000,000 bushels roo! 
Man, are you thankful? If not, why not? in excess of that of 1906, so that con- pou! 
Love to your life has all gladness gigerable deterioration could take place Tor 
eo 0 between now and harvest time and still Par’ 
A Vermont Orchard. — the eae crops ever known sen 
Sixty men are now engaged in pick- oe Sere 
ing and packing about five thousand ppice of Apples This Fall and Winter. -— 
barrels of the finest apples ever grown As usual apple buyers try to make a. 
in Vermont—the one hundred —e it appear that there is a good crop of the 
orchard, mostly of Rhode Island Green- apples and that prices will not be high tore 
: ‘ e ; i 
ger Bree ang S cee ey pom te while disinterested reports indicate that = 
Tair sie e damiees a “ ce atte (ot the apple crop is short all over a large Don 
N tn ” “s os : pose sod ma won- ©xXtent of country, and that apples will dire 
a en = sell at high prices between now and the nam 
derful orchard during the last few new year loca 
months and have gone away marvelling At eau aks Witenes tee wale 3 ras 
at the high quality and great quantity carload of apples, the price for first — 
of the fruit there seen. Yet there is lk Seaie in. ts : is bet $3.50 per W 
. a no miracle or luck about it. It was ©2@SS fru i barrels prt hs Sp Pp mok 
HIS illustration is an example of a complete 70,000-bbl. plant such | 4-4 work and good husbandry that did P@"rel. This does not indicate low posi 
A § . ; A zy : m prices for apples. New York and many ‘ 
as we design and erect from first inception to completion and ready §/ it. The crop throughout the state is |. of the country have been suffer- Le! 
below the average, it being an “off bl 
f tori th tent par and Tandy Vermont auvies will ing seriously from drought therefore able 
or storing the contents. hace ies fe sige ft the apples are not so large as they eee 
bring excellent prices this fall. ctherwise would have been. It is the — 
We can complete a plant of almost any capacity within four months in sedi rates entity Hs ge = cpinion of Green’s Fruit Grower that Pe.. 
, > 
. : those who have crops of good apples 
any part of the country, and the cost can be made, according to location, §| P. Loomis & Co., which has marketed 2) tig receive mer peorece a ete 
his crop for the last nine years. Con- di this fall. nua 
not to exceed $1.50 per bbl. servative estimate of the crop’s value ST@/Mary this mol 
. , : : ; : . is $17,000 to $18,000. Mr. Holmes &@ GQyapapple Jelly.—'rhis jelly is much equ 
This plant is steel frame, semi-fireproof, includes refrigeration, electric J|Short time ago was offered $500 an improved by using a small sprig of rose ficie 
x : . acre for his one hundred acres of jeg¢ geranium, which can either be al 
elevators, twin compressors, compressed air pumps,—in other words, a een oy eemngge = a, a dropped into the boiling juice or drawn fos 
° sired 1 o sell again is offer includ- h h it. If one free 
1 rst-class c r ion. back and forth throug 
complete plant of first-class construction ed the present crop. likes a delicate flavor of quince, cut up M.._ 
: ‘ : r Mr. Holmes had a windmill installed three or four and put them in with the 
Estimates and prices on any capacity plant complete in any part of the n ae eine a to ee i crabapples, using just‘ enough ‘water to 
. . . . e rom e ake a ousan ee oa E 
4 show among the apples. When soft, 
country will be given on application. For full particulars address, reservoir at the highest point in the put into a jelly bag and strain. Meas. wor 
pea baa rags oir — i tues cae ure the juice and heat an equal amount Eve 
0 gallons. e windmill did not o¢ sugar, let the juice come to a boil, for 
W. SHELTON SW ALLOW COMPANY prove adequate, however, and he in- then put in the heated sugar and con- 117 
stalled a gasolene pump at the edge of tinue boiling until the jellying stage is — 
507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY §}tte blutt, with which he can fill the reached. cam 
tank in six hours, at an elevation of a °. B 
hundred feet. In spraying he uses a@ Watch Your Cellar Closely.—Learn to ae 
’ wagon with a tower, a spraying tank visit your cellar every morning. Look nd 
1 7 a 3 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. holding 250 gallons, a two-horse gaso- over everything; pick out the decayed Stol 
9 * Bea lene engine and hose sufficient. One particles and see that mold is not accu- F 
Woman Ss Blessing didnt nse ae heated rooms has| man, with an ingenious apparatus of mulating. One moldy potato will cast — 
Anew method of washing clothes without the use of Pee shown by Mr. R. DeC. Ward to be Mr. Holmes‘s own invention, can play spores in sufficient number to keep you plai 
board ormachine. Write to-day Circular free. Price, drier than that of many desert regions. | six separate streams at one time upon whitewashing for a year. Remember, 187, 
only $1.00. J. B. ROOKER, Washington, N. J. i Remar pages ae 8 the room|, tree, while another man drives the mold is as contagious as smallpox. Sun- 
PORE S000 DEVELOPED. roc. Pet fede Prime is N rw rd ba on Saree seen horses between the rows. light destroys all forms of mold; hence and 
ott s ait take x Po oe orders. Prints a At: dE AX an o cone relative The combination of lime, manure, fre- see that the closets in which you keep rs 
J.M. Manning, 1062 Third iver, N. ¥. City. oder. **) ” otcry a a the same] quent cultivation and spraying worked food, and the boxes and barrels in which Dz 
. - Gold Filled 12c. pans er th rd ve ‘ e me eer the result, and now Mr. Holmes asserts fruit and vegetables are kept, are well —~¢e 
Beautiful Siznet Ring Finny Initial Hand rc poe Magers aoee te ~ . ne that there is no reason why he should aired, and that the sunlight is allowed row 
Page etl, VANCE CO, 48.0 ieway, Bh. stan tant Aa ge org =f aged oer tal ‘Tl-/} not have a big apple crop every year, to enter the cellar.— Exchange.” — 
i Beautiful Colored Art Post Cards with your Full Name 2Qc |“ '“ : * Pe X1CO,| barring untoward conditions, and he ex- Cat 
aaa. eee being 44-8 per cent. > mean of 23 per] jects to secure a harvest in a few years Fall Plowing.—Fall plowed land Kin 
cent. was found tor. Ave summer months} or ten thousand barrels. should be left rough and unharrowed my 
AGENTS —(nune none = in Death Valley, Cal. ° during the winter, but in the spring Sec 
$7 monthly. Combination <n o Eggs Parmentier.—Bake potatoes; re- time just as soon as the land is suf- low 
Bolling Pin. Mine orucie combi og. Lighinine® ~ 4 Western New York markets 2,400,000|move the tops; take out the inside; ficiently dry to permit of the use of a a 
bushels of peaches. But what will com-| pass it through a sieve while very hot harrow, it should be kept harrowed. Atl: 
ye CAN MAKES5to$i0 pensate for the falling off of the.apple|and make a thick puree; half fill the This method retains the moisture, gives Del. 
selling RIPPLEY’S Automatic Spray- se A Apples at orange prices are a| potato skin with its puree; break an — the proper tilth, and is an indication of 1 
ers, Spraying Solutions, OrchardSprays, | condition of modern fruit growing of|in each one; sprinkle with cream and proper soil culture. Goce 
AOA seeeeats cokers, Whitewashers, ei. | hich Americans with an inherited taste| bake in the oven. At the moment of a car 
RIPPLEY MFG, CO., Box 19, Grafton, Ml. | for the best of native fruits are dis-|serving put back on each potato the “Everything springs into bein, and rep 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, | posed to complain.—New York “World.”|top which you have removed. _ passes away according to law.” des 
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OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 
This department is established for the benefit of 
the readers of Green's Fruit Grower who have any- 
thing to sell. The conditions: No display adver- 
tising will be placed in this department. The first 
three words only to be prin in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
An advertisement containing fifteen words or less, 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
six cents each. We cannot afford to do any book- 
keeping at this rate and therefore cash must ac- 
company bag order. Orders must reach us not 
later than the 15th of the month previous to the 
month in which the advertisement is to appear. 
Five per cent. discount on orders to run three 
months or more. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


BARRED ROCKS. Brown Leghorns. 
Toulouse Geese. Bred to lay strains. 
Nelson Bros., Grove City, Penna. 


ELK FOR SALE—New Richmond Elk 
farm, New Richmond, Ind. Phillip A. 
Dewey. 


MILCH GOATS—Information regarding 
this most profitable milk producing ani- 
mal. Write G. Wickersham, 1240 St. 
Francis avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 


DELAWARE FRUIT, grain and truck 
farms; delightful climate; best markets; 
the ideal farming country. Send for free 
catalog. McDaniel & cDaniel, Dover, 
Delaware. 


NEW JERSEY FARMS—Improved New 
Jersey farms, centrally located, superior 
soil, markets, climate, shipping facili- 
ties, desirable home surroundings. Send 
for list. A. W. Dresser, Burlington, N. J. 


TOBACCO SALE—Three pounds F. O. 
B. one dollar. One pound, postpaid, fifty 


























cents. Sample package, postpaid, ten 
cents (silver). H. W. Adams, 265 Flat- 
bush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FREE HOMESTEADS in_ California, 
Oregon and Washington; mild climate; 
soot markets; latest government list; 
price 50 cents. Western Homestead Co., 


Sacramento, Cal. 


FOR SALE—‘“Linden Ledge _ Billie,” 
sired by “Clothilde DeKol Dot’s Butter 
Boy.” Born April 6, 1909. Two-thirds 
white. Finely marked. Low price for 
prompt sale. _Madison Cooper, 120 Court, 
Watertown, t # 


CASH FOR YOUR FARM or Business.— 
If you want to buy or sell any kind of busi- 
ness or property, anywhere at any price, 
address, Frank P. Cleveland, Real Estate 
Expert, 2855 Adams Express building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—Farm. A beautiful site 
for summer or winter house, with seven 
room house, one barn, two sheds, two 
poultry houses, one shop. All in good 
condition. One spring in pasture lot. 
Two good wells, good — trees. 
Particulars address Mrs. P. Shuckhardt, 
North Situate, R.' I 4 


WANTED 


REAL ESTATE BUYERS in Colorado. 
The famous sunny plateau valley, for 
the farmer and homeseekers. Easy 
terms. For particulars address Thomas 
Hubbord, Fairplay, Colorado. Box 103. 


WANTED—Farms and businesses. 
Don’t pay commissions. We find you 
direct buyer. Write, describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers 
locate desirable property free. American 
Investment Association, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


WANTED—Young men to learn auto- 
mobile business by mail and prepare for 
positions as chauffeurs and repair men. 
We make you expert in ten weeks; assist 
you to secure position. Pay big; work 
pleasant; demand for men great; reason- 
able; write for particulars and sample 
lesson. Empire Automobile Institute, 
Rochester, 


WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks, Cus- 
tom house employees. Many examina- 
tions everywhere soon. $600 to $1600 
yearly. No “layoffs.” Short hours. An- 
nual vacation with full pay. Salary twice 
monthly. Thousands to_ be appointed 
during 1910. Country and city residents 
equally eligible. Common education suf- 
ficient. Political influence unnecessary. 
To advertise our schools we are prepar- 
ing candidates free. Write immediately 
for schedule of examination dates and 
free bulletin. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
M., 70. Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 






































EARN $5 TO $10 daily selling the 
wonderful $1.50 Goodson Chemical Fire 


Extinguisher. Instant death to all fires. 
Every farmer needs several. Write now 
for open territory. Goodson Mfg. Co., 
117 Point St., Providence, R. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BROTHER accidentally have discovered 
root that will cure both tobacco habit and 
indigestion. Gladly send particulars. G. 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


FREE—Illustrated catalogue of the 
latest novelties, comical objects and_use- 
ful articles, for your address. _ Write 
plain. Koloseus Mfg. Co., Dept.-B. Box 
187, Linden, N. J. 


FOR i5c. I will send anyone words 
and music of a sweet new song, entitled 

















“A Lover’s Good Bye.” Address, Mrs. 
M. E. Frazier, Portsmouth, Ohio. R. F. 
D., Route 2 





CUTAWAY ORCHARD DISC HAR- 
rows. Extension, reversible; best tool 
ever used in orchard or farm. One and 
two horses. Fruit growers specialties. 
Catalogue. E. G. Mendenhall, Box 303, 
Kinmundy, II. 


30 ENDLESS THRESHER BELTS— 
Second hand, but heavy and strong. Very 
low price and will ship for inspection. 
Other sizes second hand belts and pul- 
leys. A 40-inch and 45-inch circular saw. 
—— Mill Supply Co., Wilmington, 

el. 








1000 Canvas Letter Carrier Satchels. 
Good for collecting fruit, gunning bags, 
carrier satchels and a hundred other 
uses. Shoulder straps on and _in good 
repair. Prices away down. Write for 
description, etc. Atlantic Mill Supply Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 











_, Scene at a western New York dry house, showing the men and women employed in the.dry house, the 
pile of apples ready for evaporation and the elevated track for moving the fruit in and out of the upper 
story. 











Peach Growing on Niagara River. 

Some of the trees in this orchard 
have been bearing over twenty years 
and the fruit on these old trees this 
year, promises to be as good as any be- 
fore grown. These trees have borne 
as high as thirty-three eleven-quart 
baskets of prime quality peaches, which 
have sold at a net profit to the grower 
of over $1.25 a basket. The present 
owner has never had an entire failure 
of peach crop. Only once since the 
orchard began bearing in 1887, has the 
crop dropped below 1000 baskets, that 
being the year 1889, when the peach 
and grape crops were nearly all de- 
stroyed by a hard frost, on the night 
of the 31st of May, many trees and 
grape vines being killed outright. In 
that year, peaches of extra fine quality, 
from this orchard, were sold on the 
commission market in Toronto, for $2.75 
per eleven-quart basket. Once or twice 
since then, on an off year in other peach 
growing sections, has the price reached 
that figure, for the extra fancy article. 

In the season of 1891, Mr. Fisher 
shipped many baskets of this quality of 
peaches to Fulton Market, Buffalo, for 
which he received $2.37 net, put on the 
cars at Queenston station. These 
peaches retailed in that market for $3.50 
a_ basket. 

These facts, teach several important 
lessons, showing among other things the 
inexhaustible nature of the soil; feed it 
carefully, cultivate judiciously and sys- 
tematically and it will respond liberal- 
ly. The soil will do its part, if the tiller 
does his. From this farm, now known 
as “Dulverton Fruit Farm,” managed 
by Mr. Fisher’s two sons, H. St. Clare, 
and C. Howard, it is expected nearly 
25,000 baskets of fruit of different kinds, 
will be shipped this season, the large 
proportion being peaches. These bring 
the very highest price in Toronto and 
other markets. Results as to price and 
production are only achieved by the 
most thorough and careful attention to 
all the little details, in connection with 
fruit growing. The pruning, spraying, 
thinning and cultivation, are important 
factors, and then the most rigid and 
careful attention is given to putting the 
fruit up in a neat and honest manner. 
Fruit growers, like Christians, are 
“known by their fruits.” No fruit is 
shipped that the growers on this farm 
would be ashamed to meet in the con- 
sumer’s home. It is not all fancy and 
large, but the face of the package evi- 
dences the contents of the basket, says 
Toronto “Globe.” , 





Legality of Strawberries. 


A man in New Jersey sold a piece of 
land on which he had planted straw- 
berries, says “Rural New Yorker.” 
When the berries were ripe this man 
claimed the right to pick them on the 
ground that they were personal prop- 
erty. The new owner denied the right 
and prevented the former owner from 
harvesting the crop. As a result, the 
former owner brought suit and a jury 
gave him $100 damages. On appeal, the 
judges upheld this decision on the 
ground that strawberries are not real 
estate, since they are not permanently 
rooted in the ground. Fruit trees being 
fixed and permanent and intended to be 
so, go with the land, but strawberries, 
being a short-lived crop and frequently 
renewed, are personal property like 
wheat, corn or potatoes. There are 
very few cases-of this sort on record, 
but the above decision will probably 
stand the test. 





An English physician says there are 
seven stages of intoxication—irritable, 
mellow, pugnacious, affectionate, and 
lachrymose, followed by collapse and 
death. And now that it is so difficult to 
get the unadulterated article one stage 
follows closely on the heels of another. 


would not carry the sample in glass and 


Apples for Storage. 

When picking apples for storage, the 
following. points should be remembered: 

First—Only the better grades should 
be stored. 

Second—They should be stored as 
soon as possible after picking. 
Third—Oniy “hard ripe” 

keep well in cold storage. 

Fourth—A uniform temperature of 
31 degrees to 32 degrees Fahrenheit is 
best. 

Fifth—They should be put on the 
market as soon as they reach their 
highest maturity, or before. <A mid- 
winter variety is best marketed in mid- 
winter. 

Sixth—Apples with color do not, asa 
rule, scald so rapidly as other kinds. 
The Mammoth Black Twig is an im- 
portant exception. 

Seventh—The quality of the fruit is 
maintained better in storage when the 
fruit is wrapped. 

As a rule, the development of fungi 
producing apple rots is checked by stor- 
age, but recently certain rots peculiar 
to stored apples have been investigated. 
Freedom from such troubles, however, 
is so dependent upon carefulness in 
handling the fruit during picking and 
packing, that the better orchardists will 
always be little troubled with losses 
through these diseases. 

Indirectly, cold storage tends to pro- 
mote a higher order of orcharding by 
teaching the grower better selection, 
better methods of culture and more 
skill in the art of handling and market- 
ing his crop. 


fruit will 





He Went to Sleep, But— 

Recently a friend who had heard 
that I sometimes suffered from insom- 
nia told me of a sure cure. “Eat a pint 
of peanuts and drink two or three 
glasses of milk before going to bed,” 
said he, “and I’ll warrant you’ll be 
asleep within half an hour.” I did as 
he suggested. 

Let me say my friend was right, I 
did go to sleep soon after my retire- 


ment. Then a friend with his head 
under his arm came along and asked 
me if I wanted to buy his feet. I was 


negotiating with him when the dragon 
on which I was riding slipped out of 
his skin and left me floating in mid- 
air. While I was considering how I 
should get down, a bull with two heads 
peered over the edge of the wall and 
said he would haul me up if I would 
first climb up and rig a windlass for 
him. So as I was sliding down the 
mountainside the brakeman came in, 
and I asked him when the train would 
reach my station. 

“We passed your station 400 years 
ago,” he said, calmly folding the train 


4 ing or agents proposition. 





up and slipping it into his vest pocket. 

At this juncture the clown bounded 
into the ring and pulled the centerpole 
out of the ground, lifting the tent and 
all the people in it up, up, while I stood | 
on the earth below watching myself go | 
out of sight among the clouds above. | 
Then I awoke and found that I had 
been asleep almost ten minutes.—“‘Argo- | 
naut.”’ - 


o 
— 





Pure Cider.—The other day our well 
known townsman, Edward Scofield, 
brought a sample of pure cider vinegar 
of his own manufacture to Hammonds- 
port and attempted to make the sale of 
a quantity of it to one of the grocers. 
He was informed that it could not be 
purchased without the sanction of the 
Pure Food commission. Mr. Scofield 
figured that the express companies 


the postal laws do not allow liquids 
to be mailed. As a consequence, he 
would be obliged to go to Buffalo with 
the half pint sample, for the purpose of 
having it analyzed. 





ALINIMENT THAT WILL CURE 
Sciatica, Muscular & 

- Inflammatory Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago 
and similar complaints by a few ap- 
licati A 


Trade Mark Reg.inU.8.P.0. plications. -oz. bottle, enough for 
a cure, sent by registered mail for one dollar. It never fails. 
Write to THE LUX CO. 

P. O. Box 507 NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MAKE MONEY S:seevsrusine or 


Order Business. Send 

: 5: name and address and ten cents 

and we will mail you three issues of the Advertisers 
Magazine. Each issue contains articles on Mail Order 
Business, Ad Writing, Busi Correspondence, Selling 
Plans, Office Systems, Business Short-Cuts, Follow-up 
Literature, etc. rite to-day, as this is a very special offer. 
Address Advertisers Magazine,734 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Ho. 


STOVE WOOD, Fast- 
Easy, Foot Power. 
BOOKLET FREE. 
N. McASLAN, Yorkshire, Iowa. 
GALL STONES Write me ALL about it. 
Will tell of a cure FREE, 
Address, ED. C. COVEY, R. F. D. 5, LANSING, MICH. 
LADIES To Make Sanitary Shields; material furnished. 
Stamped envelope full particulars. MUTUAL 

SUPPLY HOUSE, DEPARTMENT E E, CHICAGO, 
CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are paid well for easy work; 
examinations of all kinds soon ; expert advice, sample questions 
and Booklet 87 describing positions and telling easiest and 


quickest way to secure them free. Write now. Washington 
Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


COMBINATION OFFER 














or any Liver Disease. 











10 Thanksgiving 10 cents 
Birthday” POSTCARDS — 1 cents 


Sample package of each mailed for 25 cents 
MADISON ART COMPANY, Madison, Conn. 
Postcards; Halloween, Thanksgiving and SRT 


35 diff’nt; 100 for 25c. @. Bradley ,3824VernonAv. Chicago 10c 


am MOKE MONEY, Copy of HUNTER- 
a RY ge (5 TRADER-TRAPPER a monthly magazine, 


160 or more pgs. about Steel Traps, Snai 
Deadfalls, Trapping Secrets, Raw Furs, Dogs, Big Game Hunting, 
ete., and a 64-page klet containing Game Laws, Camping Hints, 
ete., all for 10 cents, 
A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 519, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


AGENTS :—IF I KNEW YOUR NAME, I WOULD 
send you our $2.19 sample outfit free this very minute. Let me 
start you in a profitable business. Youdo not need one cent of 
capital. Experience unnecessary. so per cent, profit. Credit 











given. Premiums. Freight paid. Chance to win $500 in gold 
extra. Every man and woman should write us for free outfit. 
J CK, Pres., 377 BEVERLY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





VIRGINIA FARMS, GOOD LANDS, 
Low prices. Mild Cilmate. New FREE ilustra- 
ted Catalogue. This is the country fer the 
Northern Farmer. Write 

CASSELMAN & CO., Richmond, Va. 


Established 20 years. 
? Beautiful Post Cards 1 
No Two Alike—Latest Designs C 
Lovely assortment of 20 Artistic Birthday, Christmas 
Good Luck, Roses and Flowers in exquisite colors, all 
for only 10 cents if you answer this ad immediately. 
J. H. Seymour, 257 W. Eighth Street, Topeka, Kansas 


1 ? THANKSGIVING AND XMAS POST CARDS 1 0 
Every one printed in colors. Some with gold, some c 
with silver, deeply d Ss 













b isfacti or mone 
back. We sell no trash, CROWN SUPPLY COMPANY, 
25 Pease Building, CANAAN, CONN. 


FREE DEAFNESS CURE. ° 

A remarkable offer by one of the leading ear 
specialists in this country, who will send two 
months’ medicine free to prove his ability to cure 
Deafness, Head Noises and Catarrh. Address Dr, 
G. M. Branamaii, 57 East 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
ASTHMA pleof ANTI-WHEEZE. L. FULLER, 
334 GRAND ST. S., LANSING, MICH. 


MEN WANTED. 


GOOD POSITIONS are open to men who live in 
towns and cities where there are cemeteries. No canvass- 
Pay from $25 to $30 weekly. 
Positively no fake or humbug. Send 25c for full partic- 
ulars; this is to keep triflers and curiosity seekers from 
answering this advertisement. T.A SARSFIELD & 
CO., Desk 1 B, 4 Dryden Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


YOUROLD RAZOR MADE NEW 


Send to us by maii and have them hol- 
low ground, polished and honed ready for 
use for 5octs. Rehandled, 25c. Returned 

ALBERT GRAH RAZOR WORKS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











When all others fail write for sam~ 








postpaid, 
201 Central Avenue, 





Write J. D. S. Hanson, Hart, Mich., for best 
list of fruit, grain, and stock farms. 


EARN $82222833 008? 


PATENT 


»D 2RIND C 
L LINE OF 
ENGINES, WATER-W 

ACH MILL MANUFACT 


LOOSE CHAIR ROUNDS 
t.. Put one of my little chair fasteners in 
FasTencr that round. Guaranteed. 50 prepaid, 15c. 
J. N. HIERONYMUS, Fairbury, Ills. 


MICHIGAN FARMS Fruit, Grain and Stock farms, big 


bargains, splendid climate, water, 
roads and schools. . 








Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Books free. High- 
est references. Best results, 









RING ( Bridgeport A 





Write for List No. 7. 
C. B. BENHAM, Hastings, Mich. 
DEATH TO HEAVES 


Newton’s Heave, Cough & 


Distemper Cure 





Send for Rooklet 








OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of 
keeping fruit—everybody knows that. The 
Gravity Brine System (using ice and salt 
for cooling) gives better results than a 
refrigerating machine; lower first cost; ab- 
solute safety against breakdown. State 
eapacity desired. Madison Cooper Co., 
120 Court street, Watertown, N. Y. 
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bites ; ; a Plant an Orchard. Moods of Some Husbands. 
PEN, LS I ial fruit but “Did k the fish I b ” 
Meteo! Le Sr } ) Poon am a commercial fruit grower, bu ; you coo e fis ought? 
‘ all the same I advise all farmers to said a husband coming home at night, 
grow fruit for their families for the “Yes, my dear.” 
pleasure of having it fresh and abun- “T should like to know how you 
dant the year around, for the healthful- cooked it. I'll bet any money you have 
ness of it and to make the farm attrac- spoiled it for my eating.” 
tive to the children. Taking off the cover—‘“I thought so, 
Some say they can buy what they Why in the world did you fry it?” 
want, but they seldom buy freely, or “My dear, I thought you preferred 
they can’t spare the time and labor; it fried.’ 
but these cost far less than to buy “You thought no such thing. Why He 
much. didn’t you boil it?” year 
It should be deemed a duty to sup- “The last time we had fish I boiled it Se 
ply the family with fruit in great and you said you liked it fried. But I chan 
abundance the entire year. : have boiled some.” clare 
The family fruit orchard should be And she lifted a cover, showing the says 
near the house for convenience, even shoulder of a cod nicely boiled. mar] 
if some distant knoll may be really a “A pretty dish, this!’’ he exclaimed, ern 
better spot for the fruit. Accessibility ‘‘Boiled fish, chips and porridge. If you who 
should decide. had not been the stupidest woman you nintl 
It should be a long and proportion- would have made a chowder.” Calif 
ately narrow rectangular plot, for the She immediately placed before him a zesti 
convenience of horse cultivation, that dish containing an excellent chowder, ” Do 
there may be.as little hand hoeing as saying: ‘My dear, ,this is your favorite 3¢ 
possible and should be tiled if it dish.” De 
needs it. “Favorite dish, indeed!’ growled the Us 
0 grumbler. “I would rather have a mod 
Care in Selecting Horses. boiled frog.” Do 
Too many men buy horses on the , This was a common expression of De 
hit-or-miss plan. When we start a his and had been anticipated, and so Ta 
dairy we do not buy beef cattle, ang She uncovered a big dish, and there was Be 
we ought to consider the type of horses ® /arge frog indeed.—Pittsburg “Sun.” Ed 
best adapted to our needs just as we “ with 
consider the type of cows we need. Japanese Epigrams on Business. them 
There are two objects that we must No risk, no prize; he who dare not can 1 
keep in view—that of growing a class go to the tiger’s den, can not get a expreé 
of horses that will meet the demands cub. be a 
of our business and that will meet the The sample, the advertisement and of s&s 
The shave ehet — ns aorcst se sali ane lilean Ge Wher enianiac ites” “Mie bddinons demands of the market. In growing the sign over the store should tell the value 
0 ¢ v , ° 2 ; ry : . 
from left to re Cox ¥. wien. or William F. Nehmer. The dog as the 4 to trees where horses that will meet our own demands truth perfectly. . jurio 
they were shot. we could, of course, choose the kind Make your rules and regulations sim- 
that we naturally prefer and which are ple and let your system stay unchanged, 
. > Sap de > x best adapted to the farm, but to meet for it will inspire confidence. 
i ne al “the be Problems of Irrigation. the market demands we must breed When men borrow money they smile oe 
And berry pie would strike the bell In a recent number of the “World horses that will come within the bounds like Buddha; when men return money, vehi 
act bigs ad uh Ea ike iktare To-day, George Eames Barstow, presi- of the regularly defined market classes. their attitude is painfully evil. on 
That mortal man inspire— dent of the National Irrigation Con- An occasional visit to the big city horse First choose the right time, next the on 
Some little drawbacks always cling &Tess, brings out some curious possibili- market will be an education along this right place and then unite your forces ag 
To temper man’s desire. | é ties of intensive farming, on from ten ]ine, in harmonious operation. was | 
—Buffalo “Times. to twenty-acre tracts, under artificial ° Gather profit in business as if you tion 1 
1 a irrigation. The subject has much local Farm Philosophy were cropping the leaves from the yes als 
Fertilizers and Manures. interest, from the circumstance that alge : ; plant, leaving the young buds for the fruits 
The Ohio experiment station has car- fe : ;. There are always people trying to / the a 
; * neue" a Lrofessor F. L. Lamson, of the Uni- cure this world’s drought by writing next gathering. A 
ried on several series of experiments in versity of Rochester, is, in an experi- essays on irrigation. Z Be careful in hard times and careful iat 
ere mar apap and manurés ‘on mental way, applying scientific irriga- It is always easy to find arguments When prosperity arrives. Be optimistic, ae 
oth otras Acoma htm tion to ee es een i tn to back up appetites always, in dull times, but conservative ence 
y fe . , trees, within a few miles of Rochester. ‘ . when prosperity arrives. set 
these experiments, located on the farm If Professor Lamson’s experiment on ane eo piss you maar as » A ashiaveniien aa te tion a 
of the main station at Wooster, on a twelve acres of each orchard at : . -_ : , ter W 
il hry x ai et iu , p ; While a man is grubbing up one sin, the case of the foolish farmer who oruntl 
sol peculiarly responsive to the action Pultneyville shows that crop conditions .., ... growing behind his back pulled the rice stalk in order to hasten ——e 
of fertilizers and manure, there has can be measurably controlled by irriga- igi an growth and killed the plant.—“System.” = 
been produced, from one of the treat- tion and intensive treatment, the prob- PP cag A Siggy first word on the lips . : . ee 
ments, a fourteen-year average in- lem o rofitable e- i ithi , mend 
crease to the value of about $8.50 per easy mle of city aia oe tigers on nn Se See Oe ae ee be -encetipr areca potatc 
acre annually in a rotation of corn, measure solved. There are thousands would have let us live without labor. The medical use of certain plants is so we ar 
oats, wheat, clover and timothy. of acres of available land, within a dis- When we become angry our judgment important that it ought to be everyday sirabl 
The cost of the fertilizer producing tance of fifteen miles from Rochester, leaves us. household knowledge. We laugh at our consu) 
thif increase has amounted to $23 for which are not netting owners much in Truth needs no exaggeration, beauty grandparents with their sensible herb The 
each five-year rotation, or a little more excess of $10 an acre in clear profits, no embellishment. - teas. But they have more reason to the cl 
than $4.50 annually, thus leaving a net hut which, by damming small streams Flashy people give the world little laugh at us for our ignorance and weak are lil 
profit of $4 per acre, or enough to pay or utilizing cheap and economical !&ht 2 “a > ng npg bony a is 
the rental of the land. I know of no pumping plants, can be made to ap- - eats ese “. - oh — on oe BVor Feeu 4 sy use Sea 
similar test in which results equal to proximate the small western irrigated ot a Lazy Man’s Business.— e un- freely. arg ge removes the uric the h 
this have been attained for so long a farms in fertility. Any disadvantage in sophisticated student of poultry raising acid from the blood, and so cures rheu- half-r 
period. But on the same farm, stable quality of soil would be more than com- peared Adee the idee, inte his nan matism. larly 
manure, used on a rotation of corn, pensated by the proximity of a more that poultry raising is a lazy man’s Boneset, catnip, smartweed and hoar- twenty} 
See cessor, ates Sebctawht peotintie mache. she eusriting te Sanyo ae sO eo eel ea 
tons per acre every three years, has pro- The reports of Professor mson’s. & y ) 
duced increase to the value of more gcientific sete tet oh ~t na esi 2 suited to the mature of o leay man. It the —— Lattuce ee a pa set will h 
than $12 annually, or more than $4.50 fruit land will be awaited with interest; "C@UT® constant activity on the part a regular part of your diet will lessen told t 
for each ton of manure. In other for peach growing, in large tracts along of the poultryman or poultrywoman to the need of depleting your bank account that t 
words, eight tons of manure has pro- Lake Ontario by older methods, has not keep things moving as they should by checks to the doctor. four v 
duced an increase greater by 50 per been uniformly profitable for succes- MV The poultry business is ee Wh > eee the veo 
cent. than that obtained from a fer- give years. It is more than possible UP of a Went mumaber oF little things. It at to Read. two s 
tilizer costing $23. that scientific irrigation, with intensive a Saves ears Sake .be peernee Per If you have the “blues” read the does u 
‘ It is true that manure is not al- cultivation and the conservative appli- 1000 pounds of hens than it does for twenty-seventh Psalm. sible - 
ways produced without cost, but the cation of fertilizers, will “do the trick.” 1000 pounds of cow. There is also Jf your pocketbook is empty read sevent 
expert feeder expects that in the aver- ° ne needed constant study, and study is not the thirty-seventh Psalm. you w 
age the increase in value of the animals James J. Hill.—We are fiddling while SUited to the plans or inclinations of If people seem unkind read the fif- a mer 
fed will pay for the feed and care, leav- Rome burns! Why is there a scarcity the lazy man. tenth chapter of John. fellow 
ing the manure free of cost. And this of wheat? The valley of the Euphrates : ° . If you are discouraged about your and I 
very fact that the manure is looked was once the garden of the earth. Why . John P. Dolliver.—The population of work read the one hundred and twenty- chose 
upon as a product that has cost noth- did that scepter of greatness pass the country is rushing to the cities. The sixth Psalm. three | 
ing leads to neglect in its management, away? When Greece was master of the D€xt census will show that fully sixty- If you are all out of sorts read the my < 
so that a very large proportion of the known world why were laws enacted five per cent. of our population is NOW twelfth chapter of Hebrews. Brit z 
manure produced on our farms is lost pronouncing sentence of death on any- Urban. This leaves only thirty-five per If you can’t have your own way in dishes. 
before it ever reaches the field.—Pro- one shipping grain beyond Crete? Why Cent. to till the soil. In my state of everything, keep silent and read the 
fessor Charles E. Thorne, Wooster, O. did Rome build her wonderful roads 10Wa, the greatest agricultural state in third chapter of James. Care 
; o but to bring food from foreign coun- the Union, the conditions are a little [If you are losing confidence in men their 
Killing Quack Grass.—I have seen trjes? Why did Spain launch out on a better than in other parts of the coun- read the thirteenth chapter of First enna 
quite a bit about killing quack grass, policy of fereign conquest but to bring try, but even we are feeling the result of Corinthians. If the 
and will give you my method. It has from abroad the wealth which her own the drain to the rural centers. So long ° ee 
never failed me. Plow five or six inches goj] could no longer yield? Why did #8 this condition continues, I do not see The steady decline in the price of every 
deep in the growing season, say April, Greece and Rome and Spain fall back how we can hope for much relief from wheat is a trick to force the farmers to bed 
May and June. Give it a good digging, from the leadership of the nations just the present high prices of the things we sell and the only way out of it is to hold mouth 
then cultivate with a cultivator that as soon as produce ceased to pour in @at. Not enough men are working up- for higher prices. Very little wheat has ing ar 
has teeth close enough so they will cut from abroad? We are growing more °N the farms to feed the nation at a been sold in Denver, but the outside the on 
the roots two inches or two and one- wheat than ever before in the history reasonable price. mills that are paying higher prices are . rane 
half inches under the ground. The of this country, but the demand is 0 getting all they want. A good many ¢ nas 
secret is to keep it from getting to the growing faster than the supply. Euro- When all of the irrigation works wheat growers in the northern part of eile t 
surface. It wants holding down six pean countries that formerly used undertaken and begun by the United the state are buying steel bins in which ear uy 
weeks. It does not take expensive tools. scarcely any white bread now use from States government shall have been to store their grain and if everybody should 
I use an old fashioned cultivator that g pound to a pound and a half of flour completed, 3,000,000 acres of arid and were to do this it would bring the mill- sewn 
was bought fifty years ago. It has per capita a week and our own popula- hitherto useless land will have been ing trust to terms in short order. the gu 
seven teeth, three in front, four in tion is growing faster than the food reclaimed by the government and fitted O- tenties 
rear; each tooth cuts six inches wide. supply. This is where conservation for intensive farming. Already over A college education is useful to show inside 
It is good to drag it over after three or touches us practically. 10,000,000 acres have been thus re- how boys can get it without brains. — vmod 
four days. I cultivate once a week for o claimed by private enterprise, making A man who can play the piano is . 
six weeks; it has never failed me yet. Water Power.—There is much power cver 13,000,000 acres reclaimed out of lucky to be able to do anything so use- cumu 
The roots will be dead as hay. It is going to waste in the swift flowing a possible 60,000,000 acres. ful as rocking the baby. Prot 
good for Canada thistles. If one is streams among the hills that could be o ‘ Men are so self-satisfied that the only ro 
doubtful, take a rod or more square utilized profitably for developing elec- A herd of goats will clear the under- thing about their personal appearance ro. : 
and keep it down for six weeks and see trical power and light. Some day the brush from a farm in a very short time. that can’t please them is a bald head. Pp ame 
how it works. This was done with a farmers and little villages will harness For the last five years a herd of forty The great advantage a widow has is srowin 
hoe on two acres, and 100 bushels of these small water powers and they will goats in the vicinity of Lawrenceville, she can pretend so much better than 
Smut-nose corn raised to the acre, turn the wheels of many a rural indus- Ind., has been eating and working on other women that she never had any “' 
planted in drills one foot apart and try and light the farm and village different farms. In that time the ani- experience with men.—New York tobe 
hoed to kill—B. L. W., Mich. homes. mals have changed owners ten times. “Press.” ae 
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HEALTH 





Plans to Live 100 Years. 

How can a man live to be a hundred 
years old? 

Seymour Andrews, a retired mer- 
chant, eighty-five years old, who de- 
clares he is the oldest native of Illinois, 
says it is a simple problem. His re- 
marks interested members of the West- 
ern Association of California Pioneers, 
who recently celebrated the fifty- 
ninth anniversary of the admission of 
California. Here are some of his sug- 
zestions: 

Don’t worry. 

3e moral. 

Don’t be a temperance crank. 

Use tobacco, smoke cigars or a pipe 
moderately. 

Don’t work too hard. 

Don’t swear, that leads to other evils. 

Take exercise a-plenty. 

Be good natured, not a ‘“grouch.” 

Editor’s note: While I do not agree 
with this man’s opinions, but publish 
them for what they are worth. How 
can the world progress except by free 
expressions of opinion? I had rather 
be a temperance crank than a patron 
of saloons. Tobacco has medicinal 
value, but smoking, as a rule, is in- 
jurious. 

ae ¢ 


The Apple as Medicine. 


A modern scoffer has recently asked 
whether it would be possible that Eve 
yielded to the serpent because he told 
her that apples were good for the 
complexion. Whether this argument 
was needed or not, there is no ques- 
tion that it is a true one. Nothing in 
all our varied and fascinating range of 
fruits holds quite the same quality as 
the apple. 

A raw, ripe apple at its best is 
digested in 85 minutes, and the malic 
acid which gives it its distinctive char- 
acter stimulates the liver, assists diges- 
tion and neutralizes much noxious mat- 
ter which, if not eliminated, produces 
eruptions of the skin. “They do not 
satisfy like pototoes,’’ some people have 
said to whom they have been recom- 
mended as food; but the starch of the 
potato, added to the surplus of starch 
we are always eating, renders it unde- 
sirable as an article of too frequent 
consumption. 

The more fruit we add to our dietary 
the clearer brain and clearer skin we 
are likely to have. 

** * 

Sea Sick.—The ship, upon clearing 
the harbor, ran into a _ half-pitching, 
half-rolling sea, that became particu- 
larly noticeable about the time the 
twenty-five passengers at the captain’s 
table sat down to dinner. 

“IT hope that all twenty-five of you 
will have a pleasant trip,’’ the captain 
told them as the soup appeared, “and 
that this little assemblage of twenty- 
four will reach port much benefited by 
the voyage. I look upon these twenty- 
two smiling faces much as a father 
does upon his family, for I am respon- 
sible for the safety of this group of 
seventeen. I hope that all thirteen of 
you will join me later in drinking to 
a merry trip. I believe that we seven 
fellow passengers are most congenial 
and I applavd the judgment which 
chose from the passenger list these 
three persons for my table. You and I, 
my dear sir, are—Here_ steward! 
Bril = on the fish and clear away these 
dishes.’”—‘“‘Everybody’s Magazine.” 

s** 

Care of the Teeth.—More people lose 
their teeth from neglecting thorough 
cleansing than from any other cause. 
If the teeth are to be kept in good 
condition they should be cleaned after 
every meal and always before going to 
bed. It is a good plan to rinse the 
mouth with a little salt in water morn- 
ing and evening. This helps to keep 
the gums healthy, and healthy gums, as 
a rule, means healthy teeth. The prop- 
er way to clean the teeth is not from 
side to side, as most persons imagine, 
but up and down. The upper teeth 
should be brushed from the gums 
downward, and the lower teeth from 
the gums upward. Then particular at- 
tention should be given to the back or 
inside of the teeth, as it is there that 
foreign substances are most apt to ac- 
cumultte, 





** * 

Professor Hurt, of the Maine experi- 
ment station, says that $6.54 worth of 
plant food is taken from the soil in 
growing one ton of timothy hay. 

Oo 
Bodi-Tone 
See Liberal trial offer in full page 
announcement on cover page 2 of this 
ue. 
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TWO REMARKABLE NEW FRUITS 
WE OFFER THIS FALL 


PLANTS OF 
SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY AND DIPLOMA CURRANT 




















SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY 


C. A. Green guarantees this 
to be the largest, most pro- 
ductive and most vigorous 
hardy red raspberry in exist- 
ence. We have been testing 
this variety at Green’s fruit 
farm for nearly ten years. It 
is a success in every way. It 
propagates slowly, therefore 
plants cannot be sold cheap. 
The fact that it propagates 
slowly is to its advantage, 
since myriads of sucker plants 
are worse than weeds. 

Syracuse Rep RaspBerry 
continues in bearing six weeks. 











SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY 
It is not considered an ever- 
bearing variety. The color is 
bright red, of superior qual- 
ity, fruit reasonably firm. This 
variety beats the world, and 
we know it. 

One plant of this great rasp- 
berry, worth a dollar, will be 
given every person placing a 
general order with us to the 
extent of $10.00. 


DIPLOMA CURRANT 


This remarkable variety, 
originating with Jacob Moore, 
the originator of Brighton 
grape, Red Cross currant and 
other varieties, is offered for 
sale this fall. Fall is the time 
to plant currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries, grapevines, apple 
and cherry trees and every- 
thing that is hardy. 

We have never grown so 
large a currant as the DIP- 
LOMA. It is possessed with 
great vigor and is very pro- 
ductive. It isthe red currant 
that received the Diploma at 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
hence its name DIPLOMA 
Currant. 

Now is the time to order 
plants, vines and trees for fall 
planting. We commence to 
dig October first and continue 
to dig and ship until winter 
sets in. October and Novem- 
ber are the months to plant 
in the fall. 


CATALOG FREE 
on Application 





DIPLOMA CURRANT 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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The Happy Farmer. 
The farmer was in days gone by 
An object of compassion. “old St 
‘o ” 


He said “by gum” and joked 
Because it was the fashion. 

He held, while following the plow, 
Unto his own devices, 

While we were worrying as to how 
To eat at city prices. 


The farmer now has corn and oats, 
And meat and eggs and cider; 
His sphere of influence, one_ notes, 

Each year is growing wider. 
He lets “us city fellers” grin 
At “Rubes” and lives in clover, 
While we go broke for food in tin 
Diluted and warmed over 
—Washington “Star.” 


The Obvious. 

“How much do you love me?” 

The beautiful creature at his side 
looked at him appealingly. “I must 
know.” 

“Very well, then. I love you a little 
more than playing cards and a little 
less than my regular business. I love 
you more after I have had a good din- 
ner and a good cigar than I do before. 
I love you about half as much as the 
first girl I ever loved—who was ten 
years older than I was—and more than 
I ever expect to love anyone else until 
I get to be over 50. I love your ex- 
travagances more than your economies 
because they cause me more trouble. I 
love what I cannot verify in you more 
than what I know.” 

“And why,” she persisted, ‘‘do you 
dare to tell me all this—which I know 
to be true?’’—“Life.” 


He Was Getting On.—One Sunday 
recently in the suburbs of Nottingham, 
England, a young man and his sweet- 
heart were walking out together 
through the lanes. He was rather of a 
bashful nature. He had been walking 
out with the same young woman— 
“Angelina’—for a considerable time. 
On this particular day, however, he 
mustered up sufficient courage to ask 
her how she thought he was progress- 
ing with his courting. At the same 
time his arm stole around her waist in 
the approved Nottingham fashion. 
“Well,” she said, quietly, “I think you’re 
holding you own.” 


Her End of It.—Old Rooster.—What 
do you think you are going to hatch 
out of the doorknob and that piece of 
brick? 

Old Hen (fiercely).—I’ll hatch a sky- 
scraper if I want to. You go and at- 
tend to your own affairs. I’m running 
this branch of the business.—Chicago 
“News.” 


Johnson.—That man in the corner 
hasn’t spoken a word this evening. 
Perhaps he is doing all the more think- 
ing?” 

Jackson.—“Very likely. He tells me 
he finds it impossible to say a word in 
company, but he is a clever man never- 
theless. He is an author.” 

Johnson.—“Of what, pray?” 

Jackson.—“‘Why, of that 
book, ‘Aids to Conversation.’ ’— 
Bits.” 


famous 
“Tid- 


“What-all’s de matter wif de chile?” 
asked the visitor sympathetically. 

“I specs hit’s too much watermil- 
lion,” responded the mother. 

“Ho! Go ‘long wif you,” protested 
the visitor scornfully. “Dey cyan’t 
never be too much watermillion. Hit 
mus’ be dat dere ain’t enough boy.” 


“RequieSCAT in Pace.” 
Lines on Fudge. 
Written on the death of a favorite cat. 


Sweet Fudge, you're 
ae: your troubles 
You' i serenade 
night no more. 
No more stretch wide 
both mouth and eye 
And make Rome howl 
with your wild cry. 
How sudden *twas; 
how sad and sore; 
Dear Fudge, you never 
died before. 
How loving, Fudge, 
you never were; 
How freely, Fudge, 
you shed your fur. 
What virtues, talents 
SWEET FUDGE. and all such 
You never had, Fudge; no, not much. 
I hope a place, Fudge, you'll find out 
Where talents such as yours can sprout. 
Kick if you do not like the land; 
Or if your wings are second hand; 
Or if it’s hard to learn to fly, 
You’ll have your own way by and by. 
And as you liked the warmth so well 
Perhaps you'll find a home in—well 
In some warm place, we will not name, 
But you may find it just noe. 


at 


Time was I thought I loved a girl, 
I think her name was Carrie; 
Oh, she was fair to look upon, 
And one I hoped to marry; 
But she invited me to tea, 
And I went home dejected; 
For every time her father spoke 
This maiden him corrected. 


“But,” said the skeptical husband, “I 
don’t see how that new store can af- 
ford to sell you everything at less than 
cost.”’ 

“Oh, that’s easily explained,’”’ rejoined 
the hLnowing wife. “They sell such 
enormous quantities of everything.’’— 
Chicago “News.” 


Two young men, both in love, were 
exchanging confidences one day about 
their progress with their adored ones. 

“I ate some of the cake she made 
just to make myself solid,” said one. 

“Um—did you succeed?” asked the 
other. 


Tar.—“‘On my last voyage I saw 
waves one hundred feet high!” 

Spar.—“‘I’ve been a sailor forty years, 
and never seen ’em over forty.” 

Tar.—‘P’r’aps not, but everything is 
higher now than it used to be, mate!’’ 


Boy’s Predicament.—The terrible 
news comes from the western part of 
the Cherokee nation, says an American 
paper, that a boy climbed a cornstalk 
to see how the corn was getting along, 
and now the corn is growing faster than 
the boy can climb down. The boy is 
now clear out of sight. Three men 
have undertaken to cut down the stalk 
with axes and save the boy from starva- 
tion, but it grows so fast that they 
can’t hack twice in the same spot. The 
boy is living on nothing but raw corn, 
and already has thrown down over four 
bushels of cobs. 


She.—“I’ll never marry a man whose 
fortune hasn’t at least five ciphers in 
i.” 

He (exultingly). 
mine’s all ciphers. 


“Oh, darling! 


He.—‘‘Do you take me for a fool?” 
She.—‘‘No; but my judgment is not 
infallible.’—Boston “Transcript.” 


A Cut from Miss Keen.—Mr. Sap- 
leigh (on leaving the resort).—I think, 
Miss Keen, I said good-by to you be- 
fore. 

Miss Keen.—Oh, always glad to say 
good-by to you, Mr. Sapleigh.—Boston 
“Transcript.” 


“T could not think of depriving you 
of your seat,” she sweetly said. ‘Pray, 
keep it.” He sat down again. “Very 
well, if you insist upon it, ma’am,” he 
said in a resigned voice. ‘But I’ve al- 
ready been carried by my street.”— 
Cleveland “Plain Dealer.” 


‘“*S train in?’ 

“Yep; just coom in.” 

“Naw! I mane, Is it rainin’?” 

“Oh, Gwan!—Hear what happened to 
Casey’s cow?” 

“Casey’s cow?” 

“Yep; fell and strained her milk!”— 
“ Advertiser.” 


“T suppose you go to the city at least 
once a year?” said the summer boarder. 
“T used tew,” replied the old farmer, 
“but I ain’t been there for nigh on three 


years. Since we got rural free delivery 
I kin git buncoed jist as well by mail, 
b’gosh!’”,—*‘Exchange.” 


I never hear the breakfast bell, 
I never hear the chicken crow; 
What time the fresh dawn lights the dell 
I do not care, I do not know; 
I doze and dream, I wink and nod, 
I’ve got the sleeping sickness, dear, 
And got it bad. 
—Baltimore “Sun.” 


“You’re up early this morning, sir,” 
said the milkman. “Out for a little 
fresh air, I suppose?” 

“T dunno,” replied Popley, “can’t 
tell whether it’s an heir or an heiress 
yet. I’ve just been for the doctor.”— 
Philadelphia ‘Press.’ 


The Widow.—“I want a man to do 
odd jobs around the house and grounds, 
run errands; one that is willing to work 
and never answer back or grow im- 
pertinent.” 

The Applicant. —It's a husband you 
want, madam.”—“Baseball Magazine.” 


Found.—Mr. Popp.—Hurrah! For 
once in my life I know where my cuff 
links are. 

Mrs. Popp.—Where are they now? 

Mr. Popp.—The baby’s swallowed 
"em! 

Mrs. Briggs.—Does your husband 
take any special exercise? 

. Mrs. Griggs.—yYes; he’s all the time 
kicking.—Boston “Transcript.” 


Killing Quack.—In August, 1906, I 
plowed the land, sandy loam, about 
five inches deep, cut it up with a disk 
harrow, then sowed it in rye at the rate 
of three bushels to the acre with 500 
pounds of high grade fertilizer, says 
“Rural New Yorker.” The rye made 
a heavy growth that fall. In the spring 
I cut it, fed it green, when it was 
plowed again and prepared and sowed 
in millet with fertilizer again as above 
stated. Millet made a good growth; 
when it was headed I cut and cured for 
hay; plowed again and sowed to rye 
as above. The next spring when the 
rye was cut and the land was plowed 
I found none of the quack grass. I 
got rid of it and got feed out of ground 
at the same time. 





Apples for Sleeplessness.—The apple 
is such a common fruit that very few 
persons are familiar with its remark- 
ably efficacious medicinal properties. 
Everyone ought to know that the very 
best thing to do is to eat one or two 
apples before retiring for the night. 
Persons uninitiated in the mysteries of 
the fruit are liable to throw up their 
hands in horror at the visions of dys- 
pepsia which such a suggestion may 
summon up, but no harm can come 
even to a delicate system by the eating 
of a ripe apple before going to bed. 
The apple is an excellent brain food, 
because it has more phosphoric acid 
in easily digested shape than any other 
fruit. 


Let no act be done haphazard, nor 
otherwise than according to the finished 
rules that govern its kind.—Marcus 
Aurelius. 

There is no excellence without great 
labor.—William Wirt. 

An investment in knowledge always 
pays the best interest.—Franklin. 

The measure of a man’s life is the 
well spending of it and not the length. 

Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm.—Eme:~on. 

As a man is judged by the company 
he keeps, so is a business house judged 
by the character of its printing. 





Your Thoughts Make You.—Do you 
know your thoughts make your char- 
acter? Your true character is what 
you are. Your reputation is what 
people think you are. What you think 
of to-day will be built into your char- 
acter to-morrow. Thoughts are live 
things. Our thoughts form the ex- 
pression of our faces. We can choose 
whether we want to look interesting 
or uninteresting, sour or sweet, good 
tempered or ill tempered. Consider 
well the law of consequences for they 
affect one’s health, too. 

Farmer, watching a motor car.— 
What’s that thing stuck up on the side? 

Chauffeur.—That’s a spare tire in 
case one of the wheels goes wrong. 

Farmer.—wWell, I’ve driven horses for 
nigh on forty years, an’ I never car- 
ried a spare leg for one of ’em yet. 

oO 

Transferred But Not Misplaced.— 
Asker.—So you found your “Painless 
Filling” sign that the college boys took. 

Pullem.—Yes, the confounded young 
scamps had stuck it up over a restau- 
rant.—Boston “Transcript.” 











ai aad say kissing spreads dis- 
ease. 

Her.—Oh, I’ m so glad I’ve been vac- 
cinated! 





“From what has happened we may 
infer what may happen.”—Latin Pro- 
verb. 








AWOMAN’SLOVE 


And Sympathy For Her Own Sex 
Leads Her to Devote Her Life to 
Relieve Their Suffering 


TREATMENT FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Dr. Luella McKinley Derbyshire, the most 

widely-known lady physician in the world,now 

offers to you, sick and 

suffering sister, a FREE 

trial treatment, and 

the benefit of her long 

years of experience in 

scientifically treating 

leucorrhoea, displace. 

ment, ulceration or in. 

flammation of the 

womb, disease of the 

ovaries, barrenness, 

profuse or painful 

menstruation, back. 

ache, bloating,nervous 

, prostration, sick head. 

aches and ‘the many 

other ills so common 

tothesex, Middle-aged ladies passing through 

ey and depressing period, the change 

of life, find relief, If zou are suffering let the 

doctor hel Jornal IT COSTS YOU NOTHING to Try 
Her HOME ENT. Write today describin 

ERet case fully. ‘‘A valuable medical pamphl m3 

REE to gvery woman applying for the free 


ent.” 
Address DR. LUELLA McKINLEY DERBYSHIRE, 
Box 518, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Pp A a A ARALYSI Sonqueted aS 
AND TABLETS 

Doe: CHASE'S Write for Proof. Advice Free, 

AGT N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


KH MA— 


I want to 

H! all who are afflicted 

é ASTHMA what cured me after 

ars of suffering. Send your address 

and S._. 4 pone hon for which you will be grate- 
ful the rest of your life. 


G. F. Alexander, 461 Exchange St., Portland, Maine, 
FREE BOOK ON CANCER. 


An eminent specialist has written a book on 
the best method of treating Cancer. It should 
be read by every person who has Cancer. This 
book mailed free to anyone interested. Address 
Dr. A. D. Johnson, 1283 Grand Avenue, Kan- 


sas City, Mo. 
WHY SUFFER 


The dangers of Varicocele? 
I found the eure 16 years ago. 

fe, sure, painless. Vari- 
cocele dethrones health and 
vitality. My book explains 
the symptoms and cure. Sent 





























free. My specialty is varico- 

nervous and chronic diseases, 

both sexes. Pleasant accom- 

or those requiring on mM re or personal 

treat ment. Consultatio 

Epilepsy. Only CURE. I insure an entire 

ons rapid cure to stay cured for life, I ask no fee. 

ARE YOU U TROUBLED Tigh erkat 

TION or PILES? 

Your physician will endorse our Entona Suppositories as a simple, 

practical and positively safe remedy. It has proved 6o for over 
MAISON de SANTE, 240 6th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

DREAM Book with Signs, Fortune Telling, etc., 25 cents 

If you are just dragging around you ought to know why, 

and also how backache, bearing down pain, special weak- 

simple means in the home by patients themselves. 

Thousands of cured patients. Write me to-day. Dr. 

95 ARTISTIC POST CARDS. MAG.-CAT. CLUB PLAN 10 

Your name in Gold on 10 Flower Cards for 10c. c 


cele, stricture, kidney, urinary, 

modations for surgical cases 

. ALLAN KOWE, M. D., 60 MAG i Sr. N., BUFFALO,N, Y. 
RUSE CO., St. Louis, Missouri. 

If you are, do mot tax and injure your stomach with medicine. 
thirty years. If your druggist does not keep them, send to 

G. Wolfe, 2635 K, Bernard Street, St. Louis, Mo 

ness, female nervousness, etc.. can an is bein cured by 

M. H. Brown, 84 H. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

CHAS. D. GREEN, 297 Warwick St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





FOR SELLING POST CARD 
We positively give both a Famous Alton Wateh 
Stem Wind, beautifu:ly engraved Boild Gold Laid 
case, American movement, factory guaranteed 
fiveyears;alsoaSolid Gold Laid Ring Ry 

wet with a CongoGem, sparkling likea “% 


; ‘of beautiful high grade Art Post Cards 
‘at 10c perpackage. jer 2? nackages and 
‘when sold send us $2: nd we wil! positively 





end you thewatch,ring&cbaln. ALTON WATCH LO. Dept-$ 44 ,CHICAGO 





successful farmers in all parts of the United States. 


lication in the world. 





The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughly practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New YorK TriBUNE FARMER is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 


Regular price of Green’s Fruit Grower is $1.00 for three years. 
PRICE: New York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Every member of every farmer’s family should 


That we have 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 














A GOOD FAMILY CLUB OF PAPERS. 


Farm and Home (semi-monthly) 1 year 
Woman’s World (monthly) 1 year - 
Green’s Fruit Grower (monthly) 1 year 
Popular Fashion Monthly, 1 year - 


Regular Publisher’s Price, - 


We will send any reader of Green’s Fruit Grower the four above 
specified for 76 CENTS. No Canadian order filled at this price. Send all orders to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


50 
25 
50 
25 


-. $1.50 
ublications for the time 
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Given Away in Prizes 


ALSO A 


WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENT, TO EVERY PERSON SENDING US THE ATTACHED 
COUPON, OR WHO WRITES US THE INFORMATION ASKED FOR IN THE COUPON. 


We have deposited One Thousand Dollars ($1,000) in Gold with the First NATIONAL Bay 
Mitwavkee. This $1000.00 will be given away in prizes in the most original prize contest eyfr con- 
ducted. See ‘‘Certificate of Deposit’’ and list of cash prizes below. 


This $1,000.00 prize contest is open to 
every person who writes us the informa- 
tion, asked for in the ceupon, or who fills 
out and sends us the coupon. 


The details of the contest will be sent at 
once. We will also send a beautiful and 
valuable present, no matter whether you 
enter the cash prize contest or not. 


Remember, you receive this handsome 
present at once absolutely free, and besides 
may win the first prize of Five Hundred 
Dollars in Gold. 


Remember, too, that it requires no 
special knowledge to compete for this 
great prize. Any one in the family can 
compete—Father, Mother, Boy or Girl 
—or all of them together. 








(CCEIRST NATIONAL BANK) 
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Mr. A. C. Greening is a Notary Public in the County of Mil 
and is acting as trustee of the $1000.00:prize contg 
fund for the Wilbur Stock Food Company. 





education, or g 


long way towards 
completing a 


y for atrip to Europe or 
journey through America. 


re required for no other use, 
start or increase a bank account 


ou will surely decide that if'is worth 

ying for when you consider that the 
trial costs nothing. Besides you receive 
a valuable present if you will simply 
write us or 

SEND THE COUPON 

Better do it now while you have it in 
mind. Some ope is going to get the 
$500.00, and every one who writes or 
sends the coupon is sure of the special 
present FREE of cost. 


It will require only a few minutes of anybody's time. No canvassing or 
selling goods is required, just a few minutes work in the evening or at any 
spare time. ‘The cash prizes are: 

$500.00 cash 


1 First Prize 
1 Second Prize 100.00 cash 
1 Third Prize 50.00 cash 
4 Prizes, $25.00 each 100.00 cash 
10 Prizes, 10.00 .each 100.00 cash 
10 Prizes, 5.00.each 50.00 cash 
100.00 cash 


100 Prizes, 1.00 each 
127 Prizes $1000.00 cash 


Think What Could be Done With That Extra 


It would build a comfortable addition to the house. It 
furnish your home complete. It would build a gre 
extension to the barns. It would give a young persong 


SESS 


Silbur’s Stock Tonic 


is simply nature’s corrective elements, that maintain perfect health and 


D tell people any more how good Wilbur's Stock Tonic is. 

ed among the farmers and feeders of the country. Those 

e@it accept its saving in feeds and the improved condition of live 
er of course and order it regularly. Those who make the first 


secret of itis very simple. Under ordinary conditions there isa large 
of the nutrient element of feed.. A right tonic increases the powers of 
stion and assimilation and enables the animal to get all there is from the 
fed besides increasing the appetite. With the dairy cow the milk-produc- 
ng feed is all assimilated and converted into milk when the digestive func- 
tions are kept in perfect condition. With horses it regulates the bowels, 
softens the stomach, purifies the blood and fills the animal with vitality 
andaction. For mares with foal it acts asa wonderful tonic and invig- 
orator. For raising colts to strong, healthy animals, it has no equal. 
With'steers and hogs the fattening elements of feeds are all appro- 
priated; with fowls the full complement of feed is turned into eggs. 


FOOD CO. 
722 Huron St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


condition, give relish to the feeds and aid in digestion, as do the gras- 


ses and herbs in the green pastures. 


bills and loss of profits and of time. 

' Send today for the FREE PAIL, the particulars 
of our $1,000 prize contest and a beautiful 
and valuable gift: 

Our References—First National Bank, Milwaukee, or any 
other bank in America; any Commercial Agency in 
America; any Agricultural Journal in America, 


It not only increases the efficiency 
of feeds, but it fortifies live stock against disease and saves veterinary 


A sys 
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Gentlemen: Please 
send me the 


25-Ib. Pail of 
WILBUR’S STOCK TONIC 
absolutely FREE 
also the 
SPECIAL GIFT 
and the particulars of your 


$1,000 CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
# WILBUR STOCK F OOD Co. 

722 Huron St, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Name. «eo 
a eNedenangtanehes eeeeeese eeerese ees 


PREIS MIO 66ncccccccccccesed Wisadaee 


Kindly fill in here the number of live stock you own; 


Be eee ane Cattle 








North Pomfret, Vt, 
Wilbur Stock Food Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen : Please send me 100 pounds of your Stock 
Tonic as soon as possible. Have been without it fora 
short time and find I cannot get along without it, and 
keep my horses in good condition. It is a good con- 
ditioner, the best I ever used. I have been without it 
for two months and my horses are going down. Please 
ship to West Hartford, Vt., at once. 

Yourstruly, JOS. DAVIDSON. 


Perrysburg, Ohio, 

Wilbur Stock Food Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: I have been feeding Wilbur’s Stock 
Tonic for some time with best results. I feed it daily 
to horses, cows and hogs, and find it does everything 
you claim for if. Ihave fed other kinds but they are 
nowhere to compare with yours. I never expect to be 
without Wilbur’s Stock Tonic. 

Yours truly, FRANK E, FOX, 


Owendale, Mich. 
Wilbur Stock Food Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: I*J. N. Holmes, have used the Wilbur 
Stock Tonic nearly four years, and as a horseman I 
claim it is the best I have used of all Stock Tonics, It 
makes cows give more milk and it makes horses shine 
—making old horses young and fat. It makes hens lay 
and calves grow, and everything healthy. 
Yourstruly, J.N.HOLMES. 


3iddeford, Maine. 
Wilbur Stock Food Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Sirs: I was just about to write to youas I am 
about out of your tonic. It is the finest tonic I have 
ever used for all kinds of stock. 

Yours truly. 
WALLACE S. EMMONS, R.R. No.3. 
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Our Greatest Sale of Merchandise! 


very article in this advertisement 





Of all our Wonderful Sales of the past none 


offer you are certainly overlooking an oppor- 


a eal 
approaches the one we are advertising today. We 
propose to give the great buying public thé 
benefit of our wonderful operations. No other 
concern on earth can met the prices we place 
op our goods. We are offering the most staple 
merchandise at prices which in most instances 
do not represent the orizinal cost of manue 
facture. If you fail to take advantaye of this 


HOUSE 





RECKING 





E 

guaranteed absolutely as represented. 1t is 
ehance of a lifetime to purch itapl h 
dise and supplies at 30 to saving. This is no 
idle boast as thousands of satisfied customers 
everywhere will prove; our advertising is true in 
every sense of the word. We advertise facts 
only. Our reputation is sufficient to a 
every proposition that we place before you. e 
advise that you take action at once. Our business 
is one which changes constantly. We have mer- 


y which tomorrow may be gone. 





Ol. 





tunity which may never again occur. 


Sheriffs’ Sales!—Receivers’ Sales!—Manufacturers’ Sales! 





HOW WE OPERATE 


We are constantly buying complete stock of brand new, 
high-grade merchandise at SHERIF FS’—RECEIVERS’ and 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES. We invade every field of 
commerce. Our stock includes practically everything 
under the sun— whether it be for the HOME — FIELD— 
FARM—OFFICE—FACTORY—we have it in our mammoth 
stock and always at a SAVING IN PRICE. 





[ OUR GRAND FALL OFFER | 





We have just completed our NEW, GENERAL CATALOG, 
containing in detail our wonderful FALL OFFER. This ad- 
vertisement, however, embraces a general outline of the con- 
tents of this WONDERFUL PUBLICATION. During this Fall 
we have REDUCED, lower than ever before, the wonderful 
bargain prices at which our merchandise has been sold. 


BARGAINS in EVERY LINE 


FURNITURE—RUGS—CARPETS—OFFICE FIXTURES 
—LUMBER—SASH DOORS—BUILDING MATERIAL— 
ROOFING — FENCING — HARDWARE— BELTING— 
SHAFTING—MACHINERY—STRUCTURAL IRON — 
PAINT — PLUMBING — HEATING MATERIAL — PIPE 
—VALVES—FITTINGS—ELECTRICAL APPARATUS— 
all these are incuded inour MAMMOTH GENERAL STOCK. 





Our WONDERFUL CATALOG 


We have pubiished a BRAND NEW CATALOG, different 
than any other previously issued by us. It is twice as big; 
it gives the history of our business and tells all about our 
WONDERFUL OPERATIONS; contains over 50,000 BAR- 
GAIN OFFERS in every line. Gives illustrations true to 
the articles described. It contains 16 pages in natural color 
reproductions showing all articles true to life in every 
detail. It describes more fully, the various articles offered 
inthisadvertisement. It is a book such asevery BARGAIN 
SELEING MAN OR WOMAN must have in his or her pos- 
session. If you fail tosecure acopy you will make a mistake. 
It is FREE if you'll follow directions in this advertisement. 


Send us your lum- 
Lumber ber bill for our 
estimate, We will quote you brand 
new, high-grade, clean stock and 
make you rices lower than anyone 
else can afford to sell itfor. Weown 
outright over 60,000,000 feet of brand 
new lumber. There isn’t a piece of 
second-hand lumber in our stock. 
All of our mill work is also brand 
new. If you will tell us just what 
li:ting up each item cor- 
we will quote you on the en- 
tire bill of material you need to con- 
struct your building of any kind. 
Our prices are always the lowest. 
We are selling more lum 
building material direct to users 
than any otherconcern in the world. 
Write us for our low estimates. 


Over 300,000.00 
Furniture oi Givin, 
brand new furniture, carpets, rugs 
and linoleum; everything needed 
to furnish your home complete. No 
shoddy furniture in our stock. Itis 
the best that can be manufactured. 
It is built for the taste of people who 
know real quality. Our goodsare 
bought at Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and 
Manufactarers’ Sales. That gives 
us @ big advantage over any ev 
sible competition and the public 
gets the benefit of our buying opera- 
tions, Write for prices on any ar- 
ticle you may require. Our general 
catalog shows all our wonderful 
furniture stock, Whenin Chicago 
visit our monster furniture sales 
rooms, the largest in America, 


OUR BINDING GUARANTEE 
LS SSL RL 


We GUARANTEE that every article you purchase from 
us will be EXACTLY AS REPRESENTED in every way. 
If you secure any merchandise from us not exactly as repre- 
sented, we’ll TAKE IT BACK at our FREIGHT EXPENSE 
and REFUND YOUR MONEY intull. We will in every in- 
stance “MAKE GOOD.” Weknow full well the value of a 
SATISFIED.CUSTOMER, and we will try our utmost to 
PLEASE YOU. We number over 100,000 customers who are 
regularly sending us their orders for general supplies, and we 
earnestly solicit just an opportunity to prove the virtue of 
our business for your INDIVIDUAL PURPOSE. 

In every line of SUPPLIES and MERCHANDISE we can 
SAVE YOU MONEY, and BACKED BY OUR BINDING 
GUARANTEE you cannot “GO WRONG.” Our CAPITAL 





STOCK and SURPLUS is over $1,000,000.00. We refer you to 
any bank or banker anywhere: to any express company: to 
the mercantile agencies; to the publisher of this or any other 
periodical; or, you can write direct to our Depository. THE 
DROVERS’ DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK, UNION 
STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO. 

We willshipANY ARTICLE shownin this advertisement 
C.0.D.,with PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, provided you send 
us a deposit of 25% on account as evidence of good faith, the 
balance after material reaches destination and you have had 
an opportunity to examine and see that you have secured the 
articles that you haveordered. If the goods are not what you 
expected WE WILL REFUND vonr purchase price, bringing 
goods back to Chicagoat OUR EXPENSE. YouareSAFE at 
all times in dealing with us, We would advise that you send 
us an order at once selected from this advertisement, so asto 
demonstrate fully to your mind our money saving proposition. 


Brick Sidi $1.85 buys 100square feet of 
ng our Pressed Steel Imita- 

tion Brick Siding, a fireproof covering for building 

of every kind. It is easy to put on, requires no pre- 

vious experience, Looks just like the real bricks 

after you putit on your building. Sheets are 24 inches 

wide by 68 inches long. We will p= 

prepay the freight if you live f_7) = [o@ 

East of Colorada, oxcept in the Fie 

States of Texas and Oklahoma. [4 "] e 

This freight prepaid proposition —= 

refers only to this brick siding. f}——|—~= = ae 

Ask for free sample. &ak? SER SESS 


—A complete stock oO 

Genuine Leather Couch—|Pipe & Fittings > -c0ia niece axa 
$9.75. Quartersawed oak frame, diamond tufted top. | Galvanized Iron Pine at prices lower than you can 
Has a guarante urchase elsewhere, We offer a good grade of Black 
oil tempered spring $9. 75 thread- 
construction, war- rey 5 ed dias pe 
couplings, at the following _o per foot: 1- 
14-in., 43 14-in., 5e 2-in., 7Ke. New Galv 

e ataeconsiderable saving. Lap welded light 


™ FO ete: 2-in., per 
$9.75 4in., per ft., 14¢e, Other sizes at similarly low prices, 
Complete stock of Valves and Fittings for every pur- 
pose. Send usa memorundom of your wants. 


How to Ans ver This Advertisement 
RUINS RR RII a 


Study the contents .° this advertisement carefully and 
if you are in a positio:. to do so, send us an order for 
your selection from the articles advertised. Everything 
is guaranteed to be exactly as represented or money re- 
funded. We will ship any order selected at prices 
advertised, provided a deposit of 2507 accompanies the 
order, balance C. O. D., to be paid when material 
reaches destination and is found as represented If you 
are not prepared te send order at once, write us and 
say that you have seen the advertisement Green’s 
Fruit Grower and what articles snteres* DH 2 most 
and we will send you sucn jiterature as appii to the 
subject. We will also mail you our complete general 
Catalog. It is fully illustrated and tells all about 
our business. 


‘\ 

RUGS— "512 15% 

SMYRNA 

RUGS — $6.50 — extensive 

variety of beautiful patterns, 

oriental or floral designs, rich 

color combinations. These 

are reversible and may 

be used on either side, thus 

giving you the service of two 

coverings for the price 
ofone. These Rugs are a’ : 


meant: 

100,000 
Steel Roofing «::'c: 

ew Stee oof- 

ing, which we are Roo 
selling at the fol- 
lowing prices 
Freight Prepaid: 
Flat $1.60, Cor 


cient to make the 
laps and we w 





orado exce>t Oklahoma and Texas; 
quo:ations 1 » these points on appli- 
cation. Our.vigh grade Galvanized Chicago. 

Rust Proot Roofling at priccs§ 2 ply at 61.25; 3 ply at 81.75. Other 
ranging from @3.00 per square up. § grades also. Write for free sam- 


29 Wrice today for Free Sample. ples and descriptive literature, 


—2 horse-power, 
Gasoline Engines?) 800: 
grade brand new Gasoline Engine at $49. ts, fully 
guaranteed, comp'eteinevery - 

respect. Price includes igni- : S 

ter, vai’ .,, ’~ sricator, and 

in fact complete outfit ready 





Water Pres- 
sure System 


Modern Air Pressure 
Water Works Supply Sys- 
cme at prices ranging from 











aye’ free trial, 80 you 
take no chance in your pure 
ch five-year guaran ~ 
teeagainst defective workmanshipor material. Gasoe 
line Engines inall sizes. Complete stock of Steam En- 
gines, Boilers, Machinery. Write for Special List. 


Shingles 3.3.2.5 of Washington Red 
Cedar Shingles at exceptionally 


of Plumbing and Heati 

which — free a 
charge, tells all about them. 
You can enjoy city comfort. i= 








—90e buys our 

Plumbing Material-2°s,2:2: °°" 

cast iron, white enamel Kitchen Sinkse—new but slight- 
ly defective. Price includes strainer and coupling. 

. $6 buysan enamel Bath Tub. 


fow prices. Our shingle mill con- 
nections on the Pacific Coast en- 
ables us to supply you the very best 
grades of shingles that you can 
positively rely on. We carry a 
tremcrdous stock of all grades in 
Chicage and can make immediate 
shipment. Special iow prices on 
straight carloads. We guarantee 
grades. Write today for juotations. 
Tell us how many shingles you need. 


We furnish 
Heating Apparatus °;,, ree 
Hot Air — Hot Water and Steam 


Neating Plants of every kind. It 
makes no difference whether it is an 
old or a new building We can fu nish 
material at Real Wrecking Prices. 
Our Special Heating PF ooklet, which 
wesend Free to those interested, teils 
all the facts and gives mmuch valuable 
information. Send us Sketch or Dia- 
gram of your building or home and we 
will Make You an Estimate. Anyone 
Can Install Them with our blue print. 


is 76 in. long and 87 
in. wide. It is uphol- 
stered with a good 
quality of genuine 

leather. It is the best “buy” in a leather couch on 
the market at the price. Write for our catalog. 


Blacksmith Supplies 
Horseshoes..... avececesses+$0.25 per keg 
: -07 per Ib. 
oo 80 
seoee 4,50 up 

. eo 0606 p.lb.up 
Everything you need in Blackemith Tools. Our 
General Catalog fully describes our present stock. 
No matter what your needs write us; we are receiving 
new merchandise daily. Tell us what you need. 





complete outfit. You can buy 
Wach Stands from us at #2.50. 
low prices. Wecan 
lum b 3 Material. 

ention advt, 


Other articles at corresponding} 
everything needed in 
Special Inatruction Book mailed free. 


Steel - 
ad Ceiling Beaded [I 

Celling 81.85 for 100 square feet of our 
new Metal Beaded Ceiling. It can aiso 
be used for siding. The sheets are 6 and 
8ft. long by 24in. in width. The beads 
are small corrugations if inches in size, 
running the full length of the sheet. 
A fine ceiling for any general purpose. 
Easy to lay, requires no experience. 
We will prepay freight on this Beaded 
Ceiling at this price to all points East 
of Colorado except to Okla. and Texas— 

these points on application. 


Gement Making 
Mac ’/) ine. ry Wecan 


furnish 
machinery and tools formanu- 
facturing cement blocks or put 
up» ement buildings of every 
kind. There isn’t anyone that 
you can go to who has a more 
complete stock of such apparatus 
than we have, and the prices will 
mean a decided saving in every 
way. Even if you have no im- 
mediate intention of using the 
machinery you better write us. 





Hatchets at..¢0.80 Locks up fro 10 
These are samples from our General Catalog. 
our Wonderful Price Maker, You will 
find that there isn’t an article in the 
ware Line but what we can furnish it to you 
at Extremely Low Prices, Our entire stock 
of this material is new, nice,clean goods— 
just as good as youcan purchase any wuere. 
and Prices e 

Right. You had better Get 

Our Quotations before you = 

buy from anyone else. 


Strong Hog Trouahs $1.50 


Galvanized Hog Troughs $1.50; extra strong, 
made of heavy % inch boiler steel; the best 
sha tank manufactured; absolutely in- 
destructible —clean and sanitary. All metal 
well riveted. Stand strong and firm on the 
ground. Easily worth $2.50 to $4.00. Size 6 inches’ 
deep, 12 inches wide and 5 feet long. Other sizes 
at proportionate prices. 

complete stock of tanks and 

troughs of all kinds. 


We purchased a cargo of nails in a recent 
Nails steam-boat disaster. These nails are mixed, 
all kinds together and are more or less rusted, but are 
straight and good for all general purposes, Makes 
@ fine, handy assortment for all 
around use. Sizes ranging from | 


oon 





87%e buys our high-grade“ Allen” Rooflng 
Paint Patat. We can turnish in Red, Brown 


or Black. 85c per gal. is our price forour PREMIER 
10-year guaranteed ready mixed paints when 
ordered in full barrel lots; in gallon —~—=———. 
quantities our :price is 93c. We can i: 


furnish paints, varnishes, oils, stains, 
= 


er sq. yd. Exactly 


Ble 
lustration. Wearing 
Abso- 


like 


beautiful patterns in rich 
colors, consis of beau- 


brushes, and in fact everything per- 
tiful tile and floral de- § 
PAINTS 


taining to the line. On aplication 
we will mail you our color ecard with 
full information. We save you money. Ieee 


—&teel and Iron Culverts, in all 
Culverts sizes ranging from 6 in, to 72 in. 
diameter. We can supply your every want. We have 
several carloads of riveted, high-grade, oxtra thick, 
heavy Culverts ready for immediate use at the 


following prices: 
12 inch 18 inch.....Per ft., 80.90 
14 inch @inch.....Perft., 1.20 
Other sizes at proportionately low prices. 
Write us what your needs may be. We can also fur- 
nish Cast Jron and Galvanized Corrugated Cul- 
heat and cold and non-erack- verts. A splendid chance to secure your needs if you 
write us atonce. We give immediate delivery. 
Lhe Best Galvanized Woven 


able. Write for free sample. ff 

Barbed Wire $1. 75 py Be} enc ng Wire Fencing monutestareds 
we furnish special high-grade galvanized, brand new strictly first-class; made of hard spring wire. Top an 

Barbed Wire. The price is per reel, and each reel § bottom wires are made of two wires twisted ether 

contains 80 rods. This material is acknowledged the to —— one a Sige 
best wire manufactured. It is made of No. 14 wire ~ coll, Ape y vie 

and has barbs three inches apart and every reel is sizes and shapes. Our 

aranteed true to measure. e ve an un- special 26-inch hog fencing 

fimitedsupply but the price is bound to advance, and with stays 6 — — 

would advise quick action if you are in need of wire. we quote at per ia : eco 

Have also in stock several car loads of galvanized Extra greet oe > ~ 

4-point barbed wire, put up about 100 Ibs. to a reel ing. 46 inches bigh, w 

damaged slightly but good sixinch stays, per rod 34c. 

for all general pu: Be Our special poultry and 

Price 100 Ibs. while it rabbit fencing, small 

Painted barbed enough to turn any poul- 

wire 100 Ibs. 81.85.T try or rabbit and heavy 


enough to turn cattle, 
cable wire, 100 ibs. 1.76. ine h, per rod 30c. 


CHIGAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 325th & tron Sts., CHICAGO 





—82-Gallon Round Galvanized Steel 
Tanks Tank for @2.00; made of 80-gauge gal- 
vanized stock; the tops bound with angle steel and the 
bottoms secured between 
two pieces of flat steel and 
buil 4 
ranging 
pacity are made in 


ars. ices 82.00 
to $20.00. All kinds of 
gp ee G 

Oil Tanks, and 

all pu 


rposes. Get 
Galvanized Steel Wagon eet 
Tanks, Patent Tank Heaters and Galvan. Cookers. 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON! 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago 
I_saw your full page advertisement in Green's Fruit 

Grower. Send me free of all cost your Large, 
“e8o Tam interested specially in 


Plaster Board $2.50 
— 
#2.50 for 100 square feet of our BABA " 
Famous Quick Plaster Board 

—better than lath and plaster. 

Easy to put on, requires no 
previousexperience, The best 

substitute forlath and plaster 

ever invented. It is a deadener 

of sound—a non-conductor of |B 





thousand kegs nailsone size to keg, 

size from 3d. to 30d., price per keg, 

$1.75. Nails straight, first class 

and one size only to a keg, guaranteed condition, 
keg, $2.20. Wire Staples and everything in Fie 
nail line is offered at a material saving if you 

at once. 


AP 
20,000 
Doors and Windows 3°.) 2.3 
Windows, brand nev, first class, at 15 to 50% Sav- 
~ ming. The most Staple Sizes are included 
We also have a 


te 





























{ R.F.D.—P 0. Box..-.--.- +++ 


——. Pennsylvania. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:—I received your lumber (House De- 
sign No. 149),and I have got it hauled and I have 
saved at least $400.00 on my house by buying from 
your Company. Your lumber is better than is sold 
here. All safely landed but the paint. Please 
send it. ‘ 
Thank you for your kind attention. 
(Signed) NEHMIAH McCANDLESS. 


——— Massachusetts. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sirs :—We received the car of lumber all in 
good condition and all there as far as I can make out 
until we get it built. It came in quick time, being here 
May r1th, Order No. 32,308, 

We are very much pleased with the lumber and 
neighbors that helped us say that when they build, they 
will send there for their goods. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) HOWARD L. SMITH. 


—- Ohio. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Genulemen :—Words are inadequate to express our 
delight in the class of lumber you sent us for House 
Design No. 6 and we willingly agree to give you all of 
our business if you will continue thts. Je will write 
you when to ship the next house, so kindly have ready 
in order to save delay. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) DAVID & JACKSON, 
Per C. R, Davis, 


———., Michigan. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen :—The lumber, also bill of lading, re- 
ceived and everything is fine, and am well pleased with 
the lumber and all those who have seen it are con- 
vinced that yours is the place to buy. I got the car 
unloaded last night and found everything all right. 
(Signed) WH. E. McNEILL. 
House Design No. 6. 





